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Editor’s Note 


IR recent months there has been a change of guard at the Middle East Institute. 
On 1 November, Ambassador Robert Keeley replaced Ambassador Lucius 
Battle, who retired after serving four years in his second tour as president of MEI. 
A few weeks earlier, Jean Newsom retired after three years as editor of the Middle 
East Journal. 

Ambassador Keeley, a distinguished former foreign service officer, was born 
in Beirut and served both in the Middle East and in a number of other overseas 
posts. He has held three ambassadorial positions, most recently as ambassador to 
Greece, and can be counted upon to carry on Luke Battle’s excellent work at MEI 
while also charting new directions for the Institute. 

I am pleased to have succeeded Jean Newsom, who has done an outstanding 
job as editor of the Journal, a publication I have read and admired for many years. 
I hope I can maintain the high standards set by her and her predecessors, Richard 
Parker, William Sands, and Harvey Hall. Fortunately, Jean has agreed to serve on 
our Board of Advisory Editors and, thus, I will be able to call on her for 
continuing advice and assistance. 

I am also fortunate to be able to rely heavily on the assistance of two very 
able and experienced Journal staff members—Robin Surratt, managing editor, 
and Steven Glazer, book review editor—as well as on the help of our recently- 
appointed editorial assistant, Catherine Grosso. I am delighted that Joan Kontos 
has agreed to continue as a volunteer editorial associate and that she has been 
joined by Nancy Wood, who, in recent years, has performed innumerable 
volunteer tasks in other parts of the Institute. 

Early last summer, when Jean Newsom and I first discussed the transfer 

wt editorial responsibility for the Journal, neither of us, of course, foresaw the 
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2 August Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and the ensuing ‘‘Gulf crisis.” At this writing, 
no one knows whether the dramatically unfolding events will lead to war or to a 
peaceful solution. This includes the three authors who have written articles on the 
Gulf situation for this issue: Hermann Eilts, Robin Wright, and Ann Lesch. All of 
them, however, agree that the crisis has wrought fundamental changes in the 
Middle East and that the political, economic, and social contours of the region 
before the invasion will never be fully restored. 

In the first article, Hermann Eilts, a former ambassador to Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, provides an analytical overview of the regional and international reactions 
to the crisis as it developed in the late summer and fall. He explores the 
antecedents to the Iraqi invasion and suggests a number of consequences of the 
crisis, including possibilities for future collective security arrangements. On the 
latter point, he believes that the ‘“‘chances are that each state will again be guided 
largely by its estimates of its national interests, rather than by any conceptualized 
model of a more peaceful Middle East region.” 

Robin Wright, who gave the keynote address at the 1990 Middle East 
Institute annual conference, examines what she characterizes as four ‘‘unex- 
plored realities” of the crisis that could later be ‘‘political flashpoints’’: the future 
of Iraq, the political costs of the crisis for Saudi Arabia and the smaller Gulf 
states, the crisis’s effect upon Arab unity, and the future of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. Although Wright believes that some positive elements 
have emerged—including United Nations cooperation and creation of an interna- 
tional coalition in the Gulf——she concludes that the “‘long-term cost-benefit ratio” 
does not favor US interests. 

The third article on the Gulf situation, by Ann Mosely Lesch of Villanova 
University, analyzes the reaction of Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and the Palestinians to 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. She notes that the polarized reactions of the 
Egyptians and Syrians, on the one hand, and the Jordanians and Palestinians, on 
the other, reflect their varied geographical and ideological outlooks and their 
differing perspectives on the nature and validity of the Middle East regional 
system. Already heightened inter-Arab tensions have been exacerbated by the 
internationalization of the conflict through the US military buildup in the region. 

Many observers were caught off guard by the emotional intensity of the early 
outpouring of Jordanian support for Saddam Hussein following Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait. In our fourth article, Amatzia Baram of Haifa University, a specialist on 
Iraq, suggests that this reaction should have come as no surprise considering the 
20-year evolution of the Jordanian-Iraqi relationship—from one of bitter antago- 
nism to close cooperation and mutual support. 

In our concluding article, the scene shifts to the still unresolved civil war in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan’s role in that war. In a critical assessment based on 
observations made in Pakistan, Marvin Weinbaum argues that by backing 
Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, one of the most ideologically conservative Islamist leaders 
among the Peshawar-based resistance parties, Pakistan’s military intelligence 
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authorities alienated other resistance groups. As a result, they have been unable 
to create a credible broad-based alternative to the incumbent regime in Kabul. 

In a perceptive review article covering five books that deal with ‘‘Religion 
and Politics in the Middle East Conflict,” Landrum Bolling writes, ‘‘For both 
good and evil ends, the interaction of religion and politics in the Middle East is a 
far more powerful force than is the case in any other part of the world.” His 
review deals with some of the religious and ethical dimensions of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and considers the place of religion in Middle Eastern politics. He also 
discusses proposals put forward by the authors of the books for achieving a 
political settlement of the Arab-Israeli dispute and for a more humane outlook 
within the societies of the region. 

Although I have been editor for only a short period, it has been long enough 
to reconfirm what I had previously observed from a greater distance: Interns at 
the Middle East Institute are essential to the successful publication of the Journal. 
The very talented group of 1990 fall interns include Jody Boudreault, George 
Washington University, Class of 1991; Michaelle Browers, Whitman College, 
B.A., 1990; Ghada Jiha, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, B.A., 1989; Jocelyn 
McArver, University of Virginia, B.A., 1990; Lisa Materson, University of Texas 
at Austin, B.A., 1990; and Seeta Narasimham, Hood College, Class of 1991. 


Christopher Van Hollen 





THE PERSIAN GULF CRISIS: 
PERSPECTIVES AND PROSPECTS 


Hermann Frederick Eilts 


"Lrurspay August 2, 1990, the day Iraq invaded Kuwait, may stand as a 
seminal date in the chronically turbulent history of the Middle East and perhaps 
in the world at large. A week earlier, the Iraqi leader, Saddam Hussein, in a 
meeting with April Glaspie, the US ambassador, had inter alia castigated the 
Kuwaitis once again for allegedly waging “‘economic warfare’’ against Iraq, but 
had also proffered what he called ‘‘good news.” Specifically, Iraq would not act 
against Kuwait as long as Kuwait showed a willingness to talk about outstanding 
bilateral issues. At an Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
conference on 26-27 July, Kuwait agreed to an Iraqi-Iranian demand that it 
- henceforth honor its prescribed oil production quota and an increased benchmark 
price of $21 per barrel. A few days later, a senior Iraqi delegate attended a 
Saudi-sponsored Iraqi-Kuwaiti conference in Jidda but stalked out during the 
second day claiming Kuwaiti unwillingness to negotiate seriously on outstanding 
issues. Entreaties by his Saudi hosts that talks be continued were rebuffed. The 
Iraqi invasion followed immediately with a degree of efficiency suggesting it had 
long been planned. The Iraqi charade had been played to perfection. 

The ensuing Persian Gulf crisis has rightly been dubbed the first ‘‘post-Cold 
War” crisis. Resultant patterns of regional Middle East alignments and those of 
the international community, as expressed in the United Nations (UN) Security 
Council and in the astonishing bilateral and multilateral cooperation of the many 
states aligned against Iraq, may have an enduring impact on inter-state relation- 
ships for the future. Some optimists predict that, assuming a successful final 
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outcome in which Iraq restores Kuwait’s independence, the rule of law, as 
originally envisioned in the UN charter, will be more firmly embedded in 
international society. That remains to be seen. Yet it needs also to be emphasized 
that, notwithstanding near total Security Council agreement on condemnatory and 
plinitive resolutions against Iraq, there is still substantial Arab and Islamic official 
and populist support for Saddam Hussein and what he represents to Arab 
societies. That empathic reaction derives from a widespread sense of injustice 
attributed by many Arabs to deleterious actions of Israel, the United States, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and other “‘have’’ polities in the area. 

Rightly or wrongly, many attitudes in the Middle East have been shaped by 
what might be termed a roster of ‘‘descending comparative unpopularity” of 
existing regimes, including the degree to which the regimes are subject to external 
influences like those of the United States and the Soviet Union. Many ordinary 
Arabs and Muslims, who themselves would not like to live under Saddam 
Hussein’s oppressive regime, either profess to dislike more what they call Kuwaiti 
‘‘arrogance’’ or, on another level, to draw an analogy with the protracted Israeli 
occupation of the West Bank and Gaza. They loosely associate the Israeli 
occupation with what they perceive as an endemic anti-Palestinian, anti-Arab, and 
anti-Muslim bias by the United States. Such widespread Middle East public 
attitudes, as opposed to official governmental attitudes, are part of the political 
management aspects of the crisis for US president George Bush. They should not 
be dismissed as irrevelant. They will persist. 


THE INVASION: INTERNATIONAL REACTIONS 


Before examining the antecedents of the Gulf crisis, its evolution from 
2 August onward needs to be briefly recounted. As Iraqi troops invaded Kuwait, 
President Bush immediately sent his secretary of defense, Richard Cheney, to 
Saudi Arabia. There, King Fahd, whether of his own volition or as a result of 
Cheney’s arm-twisting, requested that US troops be deployed to the kingdom in 
the context of Article 51 of the UN charter. For King Fahd, the decision was 
traumatic. It contravened longstanding Saudi policy to keep US forces ‘‘over the 
horizon’’——-on naval platforms in the Arabian Sea. It also constituted stark 
recognition by the Saudis that, if Iraqi forces spilled over from Kuwait into Saudi 
Arabia, as Cheney warned might be imminent, the battlefield would be the 
kingdom’s Eastern Province where most of the Saudi oil fields are located. The 
Saudi royal request received Islamic validation through a fatwa signed by the 
principal Saudi religious leader, Abd al-Aziz bin Baz. 

Announcing the Saudi monarch’s request, Bush publicly likened Saddam 
Hussein’s invasion to the actions of Adolf Hitler before World War II and 
explained that US military forces were being sent to defend Saudi Arabia, which 
was important to the United States because of the kingdom’s oil resources. Iraq, 


“he stated, must “‘unconditionally”’ withdraw from Kuwait and the ‘‘legitimate’’ 
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government of that small principality had to be restored. The ruler of Kuwait and 
most members of his government had fled before the invading Iraqi troops and, 
with Saudi acquiescence, had established a government-in-exile in Ta‘if, Saudi 
Arabia. Bush’s forthright statement was appropriate under the circumstances, 
although its unconditionality worried some observers because it appeared to leaVe 
scant scope for any negotiating process. 

Utilizing an operational plan devised several years ago for possible use 
against Soviet or Iranian military actions in the Persian Gulf region, US ground 
and air force units were rapidly deployed to the potentially threatened areas of 
Saudi Arabia. By November they numbered more than 230,000 army personnel 
and marines and more than 1,500 combat aircraft of all types. US naval forces in 
the Gulf were also significantly augmented, additional air force units were sent to 
Turkey, and some were positioned in the United Arab Emirates (UAE) and Qatar. 
A Central Command forward headquarters, under General Norman Schwarzkopf, 
was established in Saudi Arabia. On 8 November, after consultation with King 
Fahd, President Bush announced plans to deploy up to 200,000 additional troops to 
insure what he termed ‘‘an adequate offensive option.” To allay predictable local 
misgivings, Bush repeatedly indicated that US forces would leave whenever Saudi 
Arabia decided they were no longer necessary and asked for their withdrawal. 

Anxious, for domestic and regional political reasons, not to have only US 
troops on his territory, King Fahd also called for Arab contingents to be deployed 
to defend Saudi Arabia against a putative Iraqi attack. Largely through the efforts 
of Egyptian president Husni Mubarak, an Arab League emergency summit 
meeting was called on 10 August in Cairo. There, Egypt, although only recently 
readmitted to the Arab League, demonstrated its leadership role by obtaining 12 
votes out of the 20 members present to condemn the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. A 
majority of participants also agreed that individual Arab states might send troops 
for the defense of Saudi Arabia. By early fall, Egypt had sent almost 15,000 elite 
troops, Syria another 4,000 troops, and Morocco about 1,000; in addition, in early 
November, the first part of a Syrian armored division began arriving in the 
kingdom. These Arab contingents deployed to the Arabian peninsula, together 
with Saudi and other Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) forces, and units from 
Pakistan and Bangladesh, were placed under the nominal command of Lieutenant 
General Prince Khalid bin Sultan, the son of the Saudi Arabian minister of 
defense. Clearly delineated command and control arrangements between generals 
Schwarzkopf and Khalid were not worked out until Secretary of State James 
Baker’s visit to Saudi Arabia in early November. At that time it was agreed that 
the approval of both President Bush and King Fahd was required for any offensive 
action against Iraq. Once an attack was authorized, however, US forces would be 
free to operate exclusively under their own military commanders. 

In contrast to Arab supporters of Saudi Arabia, King Hussein of Jordan and 
Yasir Arafat of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), in varying degrees, 
supported the Iraqi leader and called for an ‘‘Arab solution” to the problem. Few® 
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could deny the desirability of such an Arab solution, if it could be achieved. Arab 
mediation, although possible in past Iragi-Kuwaiti controversies, did not seem 
promising in a situation in which Irag had invaded and formally annexed Kuwait. 

On the international front, the UN Security Council, with US leadership and 
uhprecedented cooperation among the five permanent members, passed a series 
of resolutions condemning the Iraqi invasion. These called for a restoration of 
Kuwait, imposed economic sanctions on Iraq (except for humanitarian or medical 
aid), permitted the use of ‘‘minimum force” to enforce such sanctions, imposed 
an embargo on commercial air traffic, and paved the way for possible Iraqi 
reparations for damage to Kuwait. At the end of November, a resolution was 
passed authorizing the use of force against Iraq. Following passage of the first set 
of Security Council resolutions, Britain and France sent modest-sized ground and 
air force units to Saudi Arabia and to the UAE. Other European states dispatched 
token forces for the defense of Saudi Arabia. 

Australian, British, French, and US naval units in the Gulf and in the Arabian 
Sea have enforced the UN economic sanctions with considerable success, 
interdicting petroleum and other shipments out of both Iraq and occupied Kuwait. 
Similarly, Saudi Arabia and Turkey, pursuant to Security Council resolutions, 
effectively stopped Iraqi exports of oil through the pipelines traversing their 
territories. Even states such as Yemen and Iran, which might have been tempted 
covertly to breach the UN-imposed sanctions, abided by them lest failure to do so 
bring punitive sanctions on their own oil exports. Whether economic sanctions 
can bring Iraq to its knees—and, if so, when—-remains debatable. 

Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev, who acknowledged with chagrin that 
[raq’s potent military capability was in large measure the result of past Soviet 
arms aid to that country, generally cooperated with the international community 
in the Gulf crisis. Although several thousand Soviet military and oil technicians 
and their families were in Iraq, the Soviet delegate to the Security Council voted 
for the condemnatory resolutions, and Gorbachev joined President Bush at a 
summit in Helsinki, Finland, on 9 September, in demanding that Iraq restore 
Kuwaiti independence and its legitimate government. 

Some significant differences nevertheless remained between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The Soviets and some European states suggested 
that all multilateral forces in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf should be under UN 
command, especially if there were to be military action. No Soviet units were 
deployed as part of the multilateral forces in the Gulf area, but both Gorbachev 
and Bush stated at Helsinki that, if the sanctions failed, the situation would be 
reviewed. 

As the crisis evolved, the Iraqi government took a series of steps that further 
complicated an already tense situation. First, and predictably in the context of its 
annexation of Kuwait, it ordered all foreign embassies there closed and cut water 
and electricity to embassy compounds. Second, the Baghdad authorities rounded 

“up American and European families in Kuwait and Iraq in addition to others 
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whose countries were participating in the multilateral effort against Iraq. Women 
and children were later allowed to leave, but many men were kept as hostages—or 
‘‘suests’’ as the Iraqis euphemistically called them—and some were dispersed to 
Iraqi military installations that might be attacked in the event conflict broke out. 
Third, because of the Security Council embargo on food shipments, Iraq issued 
ration cards to its citizens as a means of countering such sanctions. Economic 
sanctions at best would take months to show significant results. How detained 
Americans and Europeans, as well as the large number of Indian, Pakistani, and 
other expatriates would fare when food became scarce, remained uncertain. 

In late September, Saddam Hussein declared that, if the Iraqi people were 
starved, Iraq might launch military strikes, presumably missiles, against Israel 
and against Saudi Arabian oil installations. Following the bloody incident on 
8 October at the Haram al-Sharif, or Temple Mount, in East Jerusalem, in which 
17 Palestinians were killed, the Iraqi leader again warned that he might retaliate 
against Israel with rockets. Politically, he continued to try to “‘Israelize’’ the 
dispute, in an effort to undermine the considerable Arab support mustered against 
the Iraqi aggression. He also warned that a war would bring terrorist attacks 
against US interests, and various dissident Palestinian leaders who had relocated 
to Iraq echoed that theme. 

On a public relations level, Saddam Hussein used the ploy of offering to 
“‘consider’’ leaving Kuwait if Israel evacuated the West Bank and Gaza-——hardly 
a firm commitment to do so. While the United States and the West rejected any 
such equation, many Arabs and Muslims—Arab and non-Arab—were impressed 
by the linkage. The Iraqi leader’s effort to associate Kuwait and the West Bank 
and Gaza was, and is, worrisome to Israel. 

Although there was widespread international support for Security Council- 
mandated actions against Iraq, there was also initial US and some European 
criticism of what was seen as German and Japanese tepidness in participating. A 
greater sharing of the cost burden of ‘‘Operation Desert Shield,” as the multilat- 
eral military effort against Iraq was dubbed, became imperative if US public 
support was to be sustained. US executive branch officials and members of 
Congress stressed that not only should a significant proportion of the costs for the 
deployment and maintenance of US forces be borne by friends and allies, but that 
compensation was needed for governments such as Egypt, Jordan, and Turkey, 
which were adversely affected by participating in the punitive UN actions. 
Foreign trips by Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas Brady and Secretary Baker 
netted tentative international commitments from Saudi Arabia, the Kuwaiti 
government-in-exile, Germany, Japan, and others of approximately $30 billion. 

Some American observers expressed concern that international financing of 
Desert Shield created an obligation for the United States to take donor views into 
account in determining future options on how to handle the crisis. This was true, 
although the potential constraints would have to be considered in an even broader 


political-military context. The UN Security Council resolutions and the financiale 
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arrangements under which the multilateral coalition against Iraq was organized 
presupposed a consultative right for the Security Council members and other 
participating nations. This could be particularly contentious in the event of a 
unilateral US military attack without demonstrable Iraqi military provocation. As 
commander in chief of US armed forces, President Bush retains his constitutional 
authority to act unilaterally, always assuming that Saudi Arabia, and possibly 
Turkey, agree to allow their territory to be used to launch an attack against Iraq 
and that Congress acquiesces in such action. By mid-November, there appeared 
to be an inexorable drift toward war. 

Virtually forgotten in the Gulf-centered focus of the crisis was its negative 
effect on so many Third World countries and peoples. Indian, Pakistani, Filipino, 
and other Asian expatriates in Kuwait, who had fled that country, in most 
instances had to leave everything behind. Their losses, not to mention the 
remittances which they sent home and on which their families depended, were 
enormous in financial and human terms. Moreover, for poorer Third World 
countries dependent upon imported petroleum, the crisis-induced skyrocketing 
cost of oil seriously damaged their economies. 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE CRISIS 


If the manifestations of the crisis were multidimensional, so were its 
antecedents. At the superpower level, the radically changing international polit- 
ical environment involving expanding US-Soviet cooperation, the dramatic de- 
velopments of the past two years in Eastern Europe, and the increasing domestic 
economic and ethnic problems of the Soviet Union shifted the attention of 
Moscow, Washington, and others from perennial Middle East problems to the 
pressing issue of the restructuring of Europe and the Soviet Union. Neither 
superpower seemed as concerned as before of what other states, including their 
presumed Middle East friends and allies, were doing that might affect the regional 
balance of power. When that superpower confrontation ended, the field was left 
for indigenous nationalist leaders, like Saddam Hussein, to pursue their parochial 
interests. 

Had the Soviets continued their active involvement in the Middle East, it is 
at least arguable that they would have attempted to restrain Iraqi aggression 
against Kuwait. As a friend of both countries, they might have sought to mediate 
the border and financial disputes between them. Contrary to a widely held view in 


the United States, and, indeed, somewhat paradoxically, the Soviets have 


traditionally provided arms for defensive purposes to past and present friends— 
like Egypt, Syria, and Iraq—yet have consistently cautioned recipients against 
military ventures. Despite such advice, however, they have been no more 
successful in influencing these states’ actions than has the United States in its 


eability to influence Israeli actions. 
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The Soviets were a major arms supplier to Iraq, but concurrently retained a 
keen interest in the political independence of Kuwait. Despite the quintessential 
capitalist nature of Kuwait, the Soviets saw no incompatibility in maintaining 
friendly relations with both states. Diplomatic relations between the Soviet Union 
and Kuwait were established as early as 1963, and Kuwait regularly thereafter 
sought to persuade Saudi Arabia and the Arab states of the lower Gulf to take 
similar action, emphasizing its demonstrated ability to ‘“‘handle’’ the Soviets. In 
fact, the correct conduct of the Soviet embassy in Kuwait was regularly cited by 
the Kuwaitis to refute US warnings to other Arab Gulf states that Soviet 
embassies, by definition, could be expected to engage in subversive activities. 
Beginning in 1987, less because of Kuwaiti persuasion and more because of their 
own interests, various other states in the Gulf-Oman, the UAE, Qatar, and 
Bahrain—established diplomatic relations with the Soviets. In September 1990, 
Saudi Arabia and the Soviet Union resumed diplomatic relations after a 52-year 
lapse. Thus, the Soviet Union is now diplomatically represented in every Gulf 
state. 


Regional Discontent, Calculations, and the Vacuum 


On the regional level, by the time of the crisis, a deep-seated sense of public 
frustration had arisen among many Arabs, especially Palestinians. This evolved 
discretely with no direct relationship to the disquieting power vacuum that 
developed in the Persian Gulf after 1988 with the inconclusive outcome of the 
eight-year sanguinary Iraq-Iran War. The Palestinian intifada in the occupied 
West Bank and Gaza, which began in December 1987, appeared for a time to focus 
attention on the need to resume negotiations on the festering Palestinian problem. 
Former secretary of state George Shultz’s hurried sequence of trips to the Middle 
East in the final year of the Reagan administration were too late and proved to be 
abortive, but the advent of the Bush administration seemed to signal a more active 
US interest in reviving the stagnant Middle East peace process. A newly instituted 
US official dialogue with the PLO appeared to offer some hope of moving the 
Palestinian problem toward a solution. Regrettably, it never reached a point 
where issues of concern to the Palestinians could be effectively discussed. 

The dominant Likud element of the Israeli national unity government 
opposed the concept of an international conference which was widely favored by 
many members of the international community. As an alternative, it proposed the 
election of Palestinian representatives from the West Bank and Gaza, who would 
then negotiate autonomy arrangements with Israeli authorities. Since the Israeli 
formula appeared to the Arabs to be elections under the eyes of Israeli armed 
forces, and, therefore, implicitly rigged, President Mubarak of Egypt and subse- 
quently Secretary Baker suggested amendments to the proposal of Israeli prime 
minister Yitzhak Shamir that might make it passably acceptable to Palestinians 
and assure some degree of equity. The formation in June 1990 of a Likud-, 
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controlled right-wing government, however, enabled Shamir to jettison his earlier 
proposal on the grounds that the Mubarak-Baker revisions had altered its essential 
substance. With nothing left on the table to discuss, the prevailing Arab and 
Palestinian malaise inevitably deepened. 

e During the Gulf war, Iranian military forces had lost their fighting edge by 
1987, following the inability of the Islamic republic to mobilize adequate man- 
power and equipment for a final assault on Basra. The subsequent Iraqi expulsion 
of Iranian troops from Iraqi territory, and the reluctant acceptance by Ayatollah 
Rouhollah Khomeini in August 1988 of the cease-fire called for in UN Security 
Council Resolution 598, created a power vacuum waiting to be filled. Similarly, 
the gradual withdrawal of US and European naval forces from the Gulf in 1988-89, 
after having been deployed there against an earlier putative Iranian threat, 
underscored the vulnerability of the region, especially its smaller and weaker 
Arab states. 

Once Iran called it quits after eight years of war, Iraq was poised with 52 
well-equipped armored and motorized divisions and sophisticated aircraft and 
missiles to achieve the objectives of its ambitious Baathi leaders. Nonetheless, 
some Arab and US leaders concluded that Saddam Hussein had become more 
moderate during the war and that the Baath party leader’s pan-Arab fervor had 
abated. He had blocked the spread of Iranian-type, anti-Western Islamic move- 
ments into the broader Middle East. He and his diplomatic representatives, 
including the former Iraqi ambassador to the United States, Nizar Sa‘dun 
Hamdun, emphasized that Iraq, in contrast to Iran, had immediately accepted 
Security Council Resolution 598 and had shown its desire to stabilize the area. 
Beyond this, King Hussein of Jordan, who had from the outset of the Iraq-Iran 
war supported Saddam Hussein, claimed the Iraqi leader was prepared to endorse 
possible Arab-Israeli negotiations involving the Jordanian monarch. This view of 
potential Iraqi pragmatism was subsequently reiterated by Egyptian president 
Mubarak, US diplomatic representatives in Baghdad, and various itinerant US 
congressmen and senators from both political parties who had met Saddam 
Hussein. Small wonder then that he was courted, despite his sometime aberrant 
and worrisome rhetoric and suspected activities. 

Neither Israel nor Syria, each for its own reasons, saw the Iraqi leader in so 
benevolent a light. Saddam Hussein’s public warning in April 1990 that if Israel 
again attacked Iraqi installations, as it had done with the Osirak reactor in 1981, 
he would ‘“‘incinerate’’ half of Israel, was an understandable concern to Israel. 
Even his American supporters and others agreed it was a troublesome and 
unhelpful threat. Yet Arab friends of the United States, such as the Jordanian and 
Egyptian leaders, downplayed such bellicose Iraqi rhetoric. They insisted it had 
been provoked by Israeli statements and fears that Israel might again attack sites 
in Iraq where nuclear facilities were presumed to be in the process of construc- 

etion. The Iraqi authorities denied any intention of going nuclear although they 
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were suspected of covertly seeking to purchase US-manufactured electronic 
capacitators for nuclear devices. 

There were other disquieting indications that Saddam Hussein was dissem- 
bling when claiming an interest in regional stability. He had earlier used poison 
gas against Iraqi Kurds in Halabja. The Iraqi ground-to-ground missile capability 
was being improved, and there were reports that Iraq planned the construction of 
a ‘‘supercannon.”’ Yet, all of these indicators were juxtaposed against a continu- 
ing effort by Arab and US officials to find ways of constructive cooperation with 
the Iraqi leader. Thus, for example, despite congressional criticisms, US conces- 
sionary wheat shipments to Iraq continued. 

In February 1989, Iraq, Egypt, Jordan, and the then-Yemen Arab Republic 
(YAR) signed an agreement creating the Arab Cooperation Council (ACC) 
pledging economic and other cooperation among themselves. King Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia, disturbed by the inclusion of two countries in the coalition which might 
pose a threat to the kingdom-—Iraq and the YAR—shortly afterward signed a 
non-aggression pact with Iraq. This eased, but did not entirely eliminate, the 
Saudi leadership’s concerns. Iraq rebuffed a Kuwaiti request for a similar 
non-aggression pact, contending bilateral problems between them first had to be 
resolved. 

In his calculations of possible reactions to an attack on Kuwait, Saddam 
Hussein could also take into account the fact that, in addition to Egyptian 
membership in the ACC, there were over a million Egyptians who worked in Iraq 
and sent remittances home, an important economic crutch. Egypt had not sent 
unit-sized military forces abroad since its involvement in the disastrous Yemeni 
civil war of 1962-67. From Saddam’s viewpoint these factors would help 
neutralize Egypt. The Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) and its Peninsular Shield 
Force were clearly military nonentities. His hostile fellow Baathi neighbor, Syria, 
continued to be bogged down in Lebanon, where Iraq provided arms to Michel 
Awn, the dissident Maronite general, in the latter’s challenge to President Ilyas 
Hrawi. As for Kuwait, Saddam might have reckoned that the populist Arab 
resentment of Kuwait’s wealth would limit overall Arab public criticism of an 
Iraqi attack and, indeed, might even earn approbation among many frustrated 
elements of Arab society. He would also have been aware that the Iraqi claim to 
all of Kuwait had long enjoyed Iraqi public support as far back as the days of the 
Hashimite monarchy. 

In retrospect, both Arab and US leaders attempted to conciliate Saddam 
Hussein, each for reasons that seemed perfectly justifiable at the time. With the 
wisdom of hindsight, it is clear that there were gross miscalculations on all sides. 
The propitiatory policies of Arab and US leaders, while well intentioned, failed to 
grasp the unaltered ideological determination of Saddam Hussein. He was, 
indeed, pragmatic, as some of his earlier Arab and US supporters contended, but 
his corresponding opportunism impelled him to take advantage of the power 
vacuum that had developed in the Gulf in order to invade Kuwait. In his dealings e 
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with the Egyptian, Saudi Arabian, and US leaderships, and even the Jordanians, 
he has shown himself to be hardline and contemptuously duplicitous. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE CRISIS 

Apart from the evolving configuration of the Persian Gulf crisis, and its global 
and regional antecedents, the possible short- and longer-term consequences of the 
crisis need to be assessed. A widespread view holds that, in light of what has 
happened, the Middle East will never again be the same. Such a belief has some 
substance, but it should not lead to inflated expectations. Clearly, whatever 
post-crisis changes take place will depend on the denouement of current devel- 
opments. Faced with overwhelming international condemnation, will Saddam 
Hussein eventually give way, restore Kuwaiti independence, and yet somehow 
remain as leader of Iraq and, therefore, be able to plan for a future regional 
adventure? Or will military action in due course result in the destruction of much 
of Kuwait, parts of Iraq, and the overthrow of Saddam Hussein and his Takriti 
cabal, along with a consequent dismantling of Iraq’s nascent unconventional arms 
capability? Anything short of the removal of Saddam Hussein, or severe interna- 
tional constraints upon his activities, will leave the Iraqi leader as an influential 
actor in the Middle East. He will still enjoy the sympathy of millions of disaffected 
and frustrated Arabs and possess a powerful military capability that he can use at 
some other point in time. 

Egyptian president Mubarak deserves high marks for obtaining a majority of 
votes at the 10 August Arab League summit for the league’s condemnation of Iraq 
and its authorizing Arab states to deploy troops to defend Saudi Arabia. Yet, it 
should not obscure the fact that the issue has deeply divided the Arab world and 
peoples. Algeria, Jordan, Libya, Sudan, Tunisia, Yemen, and the PLO publicly 
condemned the US troop deployment to Saudi Arabia, which they viewed more 
negatively than the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. Ironically, even a prominent Saudi 
religious leader, Safar al-Hawali, decried the presence of US troops in the 
kingdom. 

Yet, the Arab ethos being what it is, there will eventually be some sort of a 
rapprochement between Saudi Arabia, Kuwait (if it survives), Egypt, and their 
supporters, on the one hand, and Jordan and the PLO, on the other, even if 
general Arab trust in the PLO leadership, never very great, remains frayed for a 
long time to come. There is widespread Arab public sympathy for the plight of the 
Palestinians, which Arab governments cannot entirely ignore, but wealthy Arab 
largesse to the Palestinians is likely to decrease in the future. 


Arab-Israeli Conflicts 


Once the present crisis has been successfully overcome, efforts will doubtless 
ebe made by Egypt and other Arab states friendly to the United States to persuade 
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the US administration and the international community, as represented by the 
Security Council, to address the long-stagnant Palestinian problem. They will 
contend that its unresolved nature was a proximate cause of the Gulf crisis. In 
turn, Israel will continue to downplay the Palestinian problem and the intifada, 
seek to focus continued international attention on the danger posed by Saddam 
Hussein (if he still exists), castigate the PLO for its pro-Iraq role in the current 
crisis, and stoutly reject any international conference to discuss the issue. Israel 
may also revive a version of its election plan, arguing that only through direct 
talks between Israel and Palestinians (acceptable to it) can any solution be 
devised. The Bush administration, which displayed commendable initiative in its 
first 18 months in office by attempting to stimulate renewed Arab-Israeli peace 
talks, may attempt to resuscitate such talks, but it is unlikely to exert itself greatly 
if faced with formidable obstacles on either side. To focus on process rather than 
substance in trying to deal with the Arab-Israeli dispute, which has been the 
preferred procedure of the Bush administration, is at best a prescription for futile 
motion. Process is indeed necessary, but it must be combined with substance if it 
is to have any prospect of success. 

In this connection, President Bush, speaking at the United Nations on 
1 October, seemed to suggest a greater interest in the possibility of diplomatic 
solutions than he had previously shown. While insisting on prior Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait, he spoke of opportunities thereafter of resolving outstanding 
Iraqi-Kuwaiti differences and of the Gulf states creating new security arrange- 
ments. Potentially more significant, Bush suggested, albeit tantalizingly vaguely, 
that it should be possible in a post-crisis situation to consider outstanding 
Arab-Israeli issues. That statement has given rise to speculation that the Bush 
administration in the future will resume its efforts to find some solution to the 
Palestinian and Golan Heights problems. Hopefully, it will do so, but an element 
of skepticism is warranted on how determined any US president will be in pushing 
Israel to make the kind of concessions needed for an acceptable settlement. 
Autonomy limited to people and not including land matters, which is the most that 
Israel has offered in the past, will not satisfy even minimal Palestinian aspirations. 
Moreover, promising presidential rhetoric spoken in the United Nations context 
may not translate into future White House determination to brave the enormous 
odds of creating an acceptable Israeli-Palestinian settlement, especially in periods 
just prior to presidential elections. 

It was nevertheless noteworthy that the United States, on 12 October, voted 
for a Security Council resolution censuring the Israeli killings of 17 Palestinians in 
East Jerusalem four days before. The United States, in doing so, departed from its 
past record of vetos or abstentions on UN resolutions critical of Israel, but too 
much should not be read into the US vote. Apart from the loss of life caused by 
the Israeli action, and the fact that it ts grist for Saddam Hussein’s propaganda 
mill, Bush could hardly have kept the Arab coalition against Iraq together had the 
United States again equivocated on this matter. The Haram al-Sharif incident was e 
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a reminder to most Arabs, regardless of their views on Saddam Hussein, that 
Israel remains the primary enemy. 

Like the PLO leadership, King Hussein of Jordan has done himself grave 
damage in American and some Arab eyes for the stance he has taken. His efforts 
to try to find an Arab solution to the Gulf crisis deserve praise, but his position is 
undoubtedly unenviable. In his frantic travels and speeches just after the crisis 
broke, he seemed to overlook the sheer immorality of Saddam Hussein’s actions. 
Aware, of course, of the sizable number of Palestinians among his subjects, and 
doubtlessly still concerned about the approximately 30 Islamists elected last year 
to the reestablished Jordanian national assembly, the normally decisive Jordanian 
monarch gave the impression of having become a follower of Jordanian and 
Palestinian public opinion rather than a leader and molder of it. 

Soothsayers of doom have suggested that we may be witnessing the final days 
of the Hashimite monarchy in Jordan and that, depending on how the Gulf crisis 
evolves, a Palestinian state, along the lines of what the Israeli leader Ariel Sharon 
has long postulated, will be established in that country. It is premature to make 
any such prediction, but the king’s ambivalent posture, and the strongly negative 
US and Arab reactions to it, have brought this prospect into the realm of the 
possible. Should this happen, Israel will almost certainly ‘“‘transfer,’’ as some of 
its leaders euphemistically dub expulsion, as large a number of West Bank and 
Gaza Palestinians as it can to a Palestinian Jordan. Those who remain probably 
will be largely the types of workers needed to handle Israel’s menial and manual 
labor requirements. 


Realignments and Rearrangements 


The Gulf crisis has transcended traditional Middle East alignments, such as 
monarchies versus republics and ‘‘haves’’ versus “‘have nots.” Thus, monarchies 
like Saudi Arabia and the Arab principalities of the lower Gulf are aligned with 
republics like Egypt and Syria. Similarly, the Jordanian monarchy is aligned with 
the republican regime of Iraq and with Jordan’s former arch opponent, the PLO. 
Moreover, an essentially ‘‘have’’ Arab state like Iraq, financially straitened 
mainly because of its own fiscal mismanagement, speciously seeks to portray 
itself as impoverished and among the ‘‘have nots,” suffering economic injury from 
its fellow ‘‘have’’ states and particularly from its small neighbor Kuwait. 

On a religious level, Palestinian Islamists in Jordan and the West Bank 
support Saddam Hussein, and have joined hardline Iranian Shias in denouncing 
the US troop deployment to Saudi Arabia. In Egypt, despite considerable public 
applause for Mubarak’s bold stand, and annoyance that Iraq might be challenging 
Egypt’s leadership role in the Arab world, the powerful Muslim Brotherhood 
initially echoed such denunciatory rhetoric. The Egyptian Ikhwan soon found it 
prudent, however, to change its tune when the Saudi Arabian authorities let it be 

eknown that Saudi financing would stop if the criticisms continued. Buying 
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support, however, does not alter basic attitudes, but simply suppresses their 
public articulation. 

One senses that a rising tide of Arab populist nihilism is currently in vogue. 
In those countries where they are permitted to do so, some Arab, and especially 
Palestinian intellectuals, have spoken boldly of the imminent overthrow of the 
royal family of Saudi Arabia and the princely dynasts of the lower Gulf states. 
This may be wishful thinking, but it symbolizes the intellectuals’ utter frustration 
and disillusionment with Arab leaders. 

On a less radical level, technocrats in Saudi Arabia, the UAE, and elsewhere 
in the Gulf have expressed the hope that the crisis, if successfully surmounted, 
will result in greater public participation in the governance of the still largely Gulf 
family fiefdoms. They privately urge US and British officials to use their influence 
to achieve this objective. Perhaps as a sign of the times, the Kuwaiti royal family 
in exile in Ta‘if has been conducting meetings with former Kuwaiti opposition 
elements to discuss potentially broader participatory arrangements for a govern- 
ment that might be reestablished in Kuwait. The Kuwaiti rulers’ Saudi hosts will 
hardly welcome such an initiative. The draft Saudi Basic Law, promised by King 
Fahd when he ascended the throne, has been bottled up for many years in a 
committee, but the monarch in November 1990 announced plans to establish a 
central consultative council and provincial councils. 

The greatly expanded interface of US troops and religiously conservative 
Saudis could well spawn longer-term tensions between the United States and 

,saudi Arabia. Never in the history of their relationship has the clash of differing 
American and Saudi values been more sharply etched. There are already 
indications of mutual cultural shock. The longer the exposure of somewhat poorly 
oriented and sometimes culturally insensitive Americans to the rigidly closed 
Saudi societal structure, the greater will be the nagging questioning of why the 
United States should defend what many Americans regard as an incomprehensible 

. undemocratic Saudi polity. They will have seen this first hand and on television. 
Should conflict break out, and heavy casualties be incurred, such American 
questioning will increase. It will only be partially assuaged by official statements 
of the long-term importance of the kingdom’s petroleum resources. 

Saudi Arabia, it needs to be pointed out, has more than a putative Iraqi threat 
on its northeast border at stake in the current Gulf crisis. Saudi Arabia has always 
been concerned about the prospect of a union of the two Yemens, whose 
combined population now exceeds that of the kingdom. True, King Fahd gave his 
reluctant blessing to the unity proposal, largely because Saudi influence among 
the Zaidi tribal leaders of northern Yemen was waning even though many Zaidis 
have in recent years converted to Wahhabism. Saudi concern persists that 
endemic Yemeni irredentism will recrudesce. After the May 1990 union of the two 
Yemens into the Republic of Yemen, an official Yemeni newspaper published a 
map depicting Yemeni territory as extending as far north into the Hijaz as al-Lith, 
a claim considerably greater than any articulated by Yemeni leaders in the past. e 
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The leadership of Yemen, including President Ali Abdullah Salih and his 
military command, consists of many Iraqi-trained officers; several thousand Iraqi 
advisors are believed to be in Yemen. After the advent of the crisis, more than a 
half million Yemeni expatriate workers in Saudi Arabia, many of whom had lived 
in the kingdom for years, were expelled by the Saudi authorities and legally 
dispossessed of their holdings because they were considered to represent a 
dangerous “‘fifth column.’’ Resentful Saudis explained that they wanted such 
deportees to press the Yemeni government to change its policies. They failed to 
understand that resultant Yemeni bitterness is more likely to work in the opposite 
way. It may encourage the Yemeni government to seek opportunities to pressure 
Saudi Arabia. Whether or not the Saudi-Yemeni controversy escalates will 
depend in large part on how Iraq emerges from the current crisis. 

The future role of Syria in a post-crisis situation has also received much 
speculation. Syria’s military participation in the anti-[raq UN-sponsored coalition 
might entitle it to a voice in determining longer-range Middle East regional 
dispositions, although the personal enmity between Hafiz al-Asad and Saddam 
Hussein doubtless influenced the Syrian president’s decision to cooperate far 
more than any abstract moral considerations. It must be expected that Syna, 
whose economy is decrepit, hopes for Saudi Arabian and Kuwaiti (and perhaps 
US) monetary aid in return for its military participation. If former president 
Jimmy Carter is correct in his publicly stated conviction, after meeting with Asad, 
that the Syrian leader would be willing to participate in overall Arab-Israeli peace 
negotiations, it is conceivable that the post-crisis period could see a more 
constructive Syrian government—one with which the United States and Egypt 
could work in order to bring about either broader Arab-Israeli or Israeli-Syrian 
peace talks. Given the Israeli intention of keeping the Golan Heights, however, it 
is doubtful that much scope exists for Israeli-Syrian peace talks. 

Assuming a successful outcome of the Gulf crisis, there will, indeed, be 
residual tensions between and among the divided Arab actors. It is likely, 
nevertheless, that the Arab world will before long revert to its accustomed system 
of trying, however inefficiently, to handle its problems through some sort of an 
Arab or regional consensus. Just as some Arabs wanted the Americans in, they 
will thereafter prefer the Americans to be out. The Arab-Israeli problem, 
whatever immediate short-term attention it receives after the Gulf crisis has 
passed, will continue, essentially unchanged, because the Israelis will not go 
beyond sharply limited autonomy for the West Bank and Gaza; the Palestinians 
will remain fractious, unable to seize opportunities and generally distrusted; and 
the United States will try to revive Arab-Israeli talks, but will not give sustained 
high priority to what is widely perceived in US government circles as a thankless 
effort. 

Conceivably, too, the current crisis will eventually cause the international 
community to consider seriously the need for sharp limitations on arms sales to 

ə the states of the Gulf area and perhaps the Middle East as a whole. Past sales of 
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Soviet armored and ground forces equipment and of French Mirage aircraft and 
Exocet missiles to Iraq have made that country the destabilizing element that it is 
today. Similarly, past US arms sales to Iran were a factor in the hegemonial 
aspirations of that state, even though the Iranian Islamic republic imprudently cut 
the umbilical cord with its major arms provider and paid the penalty by being 
unable to prevail over the smaller Iraqi armed forces. 

Soviet and US arms exports to Syria, Libya, Israel, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia, 
although intended for defense, have doubtless encouraged at times militant 
adventurism on the part of some of those states, such as Israel’s decision to 
invade Lebanon in 1982. The problem, while acknowledged in the abstract, will 
not be easy to resolve. Unless and until there is a generally accepted Middle East 
peace agreement, sufficiently guaranteed so that the regional states will have some 
confidence in it, no regional state will welcome suggestions of overall arms 
reductions in the area. On the contrary, each for reasons of its own, will do its 
utmost to enhance its military capability. Moreover, Brazilian, British, Chinese, 
French, German, Swedish, US, and probably even Soviet arms manufacturers, 
whether quasi-officially inspired or on their own, will want to sell their military 
equipment to states in the Middle East, especially to those that can pay hard cash 
for them. Washington is already planning a large-scale arms sale to Saudi Arabia, 
and Israel is receiving compensatory arms to maintain its armaments edge over 
Arab states still in a state of belligerency with the Jewish state. The Middle East 
arms acquisition spiral is likely to continue. 


POST-CRISIS COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


It is not too early to begin to think about possible new post-Gulf crisis 
collective security arrangements. The extraordinary ability of the UN Security 
Council to pass condemnatory and punitive resolutions against Iraq has revived 
hope among some that the UN may be able to play a greater role, now that the 
United States and the Soviet Union appear to be cooperating with one another, in 
ordering punitive actions against future international miscreants. Perhaps so, but 
this is more likely to develop in the economic sanctions arena than in the military 
field. The composition of such UN forces, problems of command and control of 
UN-sponsored military operations, and, most important, their financing, will not 
be easy to resolve. Not every crisis situation is likely to have so widely recognized 
an arch villain as Saddam Hussein, who appears to have a knack of doing almost 
everything in a manner that has a sinister ring. 

Secretary Baker, in testifying before the Congress in September 1990, 
sketched a possible future collective security organization for the Middle East and 
suggested the United States might be able to station troops permanently in the 
region. It was an inadequately considered scheme which was quickly withrawn 
after it elicited sharply negative reactions. The United States should continue to 
maintain its small MIDEAST naval force ih the Gulf and seek access to Saudi e 
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Arabian, Kuwaiti, and other military facilities such as those in Bahrain and Oman. 
It should not, however, keep US ground forces permanently deployed in the 
Middle East. To do so will play squarely into the hands of anti-American elements 
in the Arab and Muslim worlds and will weaken the regimes of countries where 
US troops are allowed to be stationed. Rather than promote long-term US 
interests in the Middle East, it will work against them. 

Any future collective security arrangement in the region, if it is to be 
indigenously acceptable, must have its origins in the area itself. It cannot be 
imposed from outside. Notwithstanding their internal schisms, the Arabs must 
organize themselves in the post-crisis period to mediate their disputes more 
effectively. With the return of Egyptian leadership to the Arab League, and 
various proposals of the past five years to make that body more effective, there is 
a possiblity that the concept of Arabs solving Arab problems may yet be refined 
to a point where it offers hope of some success. 

In his October address to the UN, President Bush spoke of the states of the 
Gulf developing their own future collective security arrangements. Flaccid though 
such an suggestion might appear from a military viewpoint, it is about all the 
regional political traffic can bear in the near term. It does not exclude possible US 
and Western support on local invitation. Prepositioning of US military equipment 
and occasional joint military exercises can complement a regional agreement. 
Some type of Soviet involvement may also be in the interest of the United States 
and local states. It will also sooner or later be necessary for Iran, after it has been 
able to rehabilitate itself, to reassume a security role in the Gulf area. In 
longer-range terms, Iran will still be the hegemon of the Gulf. 

Speculation on the post-crisis configuration of the Middle East is natural and 
even desirable, but the more pressing and immediate problem is to surmount the 
Gulf crisis successfully. Only then can the Arab states and Israel, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, as well as Iran and Turkey, seriously consider what 
regional and other international arrangements might optimally follow. When they 
finally do so, chances are that each state will again be guided largely by its 
estimates of its national interests, rather than by any conceptualized model of a 
more peaceful Middle East region. 





UNEXPLORED REALITIES OF THE 
PERSIAN GULF CRISIS 


Robin Wright 


y N HATEVER the denouement to Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait—through war or 
diplomacy, confrontation or compromise—the political map of the Middle East is 
almost certain to be redrawn and many of the region’s key issues redefined. After 
the early months of the standoff in the desert sands, traditional alliances had 
already been ruptured, political statuses reversed, and economies devastated. The 
long-term fallout of the Persian Gulf crisis includes some unprecedented dangers 
that the outside world has lost sight of in the obsessive debate over war or no-war. 
Four key issues offer a sampling of the ‘‘unexplored realities’’—the possible 
by-products and potential future political flashpoints—in the post-crisis Middle 
East: the future of Iraq, the political costs for Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 
monarchies, the state of Arab unity, and the status of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO). 


THE FUTURE OF IRAQ 


The first unexplored reality is the future of Iraq: What happens after it is all 
over? There are three basic scenarios, and none of the outcomes is very hopeful. 
If diplomacy resolves the conflict and Baghdad agrees to withdraw from Kuwait, 
Saddam Hussein is still in power, he still possesses a deadly arsenal, Iraq still has 
a million men under arms, and Baghdad is still a threat to the stability of the Gulf. 
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This article was adapted from her keynote speech presented October 12, 1990, at the Middle East 
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Under these circumstances, talk of a regional security alliance to keep Baghdad in 
check is an illusion. The world cannot afford to pay for the kind of force now in 
the Gulf—~or anything resembling it—on an indefinite basis, nor is there any truly 
regional alliance that could counter Iraq unless Iran and Israel were included, a 
very unlikely possibility. In addition, speculative talk of renewed international 
impetus for an international ban on chemical weapons or for beefing up the 
biological treaty to make it viable is also an illusion because all the factors that 
originally led various Middle East countries to acquire these weapons are still in 
play. For these reasons, this scenario is unacceptable. 

Another alternative is taking out Iraq’s arsenal and defanging the world’s 
fourth largest army in a military confrontation. Again, however, Saddam is still 
around, and, more importantly, so is ‘‘Saddamism,’’ the magnetic appeal of a 
strong-man and populist who promises to unite the Arabs, address their problems, 
and confront their enemies. A military setback might keep Saddam in check, 
particularly in light of his heavily indebted economy and his humiliating conces- 
sions to Iran that left Tehran the de facto winner of the eight-year Gulf war. Even 
in defeat, however, the political undercurrents of Saddamism would still be one of 
the most disruptive political forces in the region. Saddam need do almost nothing 
further to keep it alive. 

Use of a massive diplomatic and economic offensive to eliminate the 
flashpoints that have made Saddamism so popular among frustrated Palestinians, 
Jordanians, and others could backfire. Such a two-pronged offensive would 
involve the superpowers moving to resolve the Arab-Israeli dispute over a 
Palestinian homeland and the Gulf states injecting billions into the poorer Arab 
nations to counter Arab criticism that Arab oil wealth was being provided to the 
West on a preferential basis. With some justification, Saddam could claim credit 
for creating a catalyst for both initiatives. Given this possible outcome, that 
approach is also unacceptable. 

The third scenario is a military conflict that includes the elimination of 
Saddam’s regime—either physically or politically—and its military machine. The 
question then becomes, ‘‘What happens to Iraq?’ Most potential alternative 
leaders from the Baath Party, the Revolutionary Command Council, or the 
military are likely to do little to end the ‘‘regime of fear.” A new leadership in 
Baghdad from these quarters would be unlikely to encourage or implement moves 
toward democracy. Saddam’s legend might even survive. Secondly, since the 
opposition either at home or in exile has a limited power base, at best, any other 
leadership alternatives are political wild cards. The third factor is that, in a 
vacuum, longstanding divisions among Sunnis, Shias, and Kurds could resurface 
and create friction; in some ways, Iraq is as complex as Lebanon in terms of 
sectarian and communal divisions. Indeed, Iraq’s modern history is a record of 
instability and turmoil. Former Iraqi king Faisal once lamented that his nation was 
‘“‘ungovernable.”’ 
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Meanwhile, lurking in the background are neighbors that might like to help 
‘‘influence’’ post-crisis Iraq. These include Iran, possibly tapping into Iraq’s Shi‘i 
community, and Syria, potentially manipulating leftist and nationalist Iragis. The 


short-term dangers of uncertainty, instability, and even chaos in one of the Gulf’s | 


more important, more populous, more literate, and more oil-rich nations are high. 
This too is unacceptable. So, one of the new realities is post-crisis Iraq, with or 
without Saddam, because even after this crisis, Iraq is likely to be the focal point 
of major—and potentially unsettling—developments in the region. 


THE FUTURE OF SAUDI ARABIA AND THE SHAYKHDOMS 


Another unexplored reality is the future of Saudi Arabia after the crisis 
passes. All the shaykhdoms will face some tough issues, the first being their ability 
to counter national security threats independently. The crisis has shown that 
massive amounts of oil money cannot buy security. Saudi Arabia may have the 
title ‘Guardian of Islam,’ but it 1s in no position to guard anything. Just as it had 
to bring in foreign troops when it faced an internal threat—to regain control of the 
Grand Mosque seized by Sunni extremists in 1979--the House of Saud this time 
around was also forced to rely on the might of others to protect it against an 
external threat. The royal family is unlikely to be able to guard itself or the 
region’s Islamic landmarks for the foreseeable future. With such a small popula- 
tion and so many valuable and vulnerable targets, whatever else Saudi Arabia 
manages to add to its arsenal, it is unlikely to have enough military power to 
protect such a large country. This vulnerability has been underscored by the 
Saudis’ military reaction to Iraq’s invasion. Despite the magnitude of the 
perceived challenge from Iraq, there was no draft or mass mobilization in the 
kingdom. A few thousand volunteers were trained as a makeshift local militia, but 
the operational premise seemed to be that the government could hire or rent 
foreign armies, as it once did with Pakistani forces and, during the Grand Mosque 
seizure, with French commandos. 

A second problem is the domestic political reaction. To what degree will 
Saudi Arabia’s weakness cost the House of Saud support at home in the long run? 
Will dependence on US and Western armies eventually, even years down the 
road, undermine rather than strengthen the Gulf monarchies? The answer could 
well be a resounding “‘yes,’’ especially if the crisis is settled by arms—notably 
Western arms invited in by an Arab nation to fight other Arabs. This prospect 
grabs the soul of every Arab—not only those in the Gulf. The sensitivity of such 
a scenario was quickly evident in the backing away of Egypt and Syria on the 
issue of fighting an offensive campaign in the desert rather than being deployed in 
a defensive position. 

The third problem ts regional diplomacy. The limitations of checkbook 
diplomacy became apparent during this crisis. For years, the Saudis bought off 
challengers, opponents, and potential foes. Indeed, after funneling billions into 
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Iraq’s war chest, Riyadh bore partial responsibility for creating the monster on its 
northern border. The motive was as much to check Iran’s Islamic revolution as to 
help Saddam—hardly a longstanding ally. The Saudis also poured hundreds of 
millions into the PLO’s coffers, and, during the first stage of the Gulf crisis, PLO 
‘chairman Yasir Arafat and vast numbers of Palestinians embraced Saddam. In the 
end, petrodollars were unable to buy lasting friends, unquestioned support at 
home, or regional security. Indeed, if it were not for the United States’ 
self-indulgent oil policy, which gave the Bush administration little choice but to 
intervene, Saudi Arabia might not have been able to count on US mobilization of 
foreign military assistance. The United States might not have acted with such 
breathtaking speed if Baghdad had decided to move west against Syria rather than 
south against oil-rich Kuwait. Within weeks of the Iraqi invasion and the foreign 
military deployment, Saudi officials had begun talking about changes in the 
kingdom after the crisis, including long-delayed moves toward a consultative or 
national council. These changes, however, may have to go much deeper to ensure 
the longevity and stability of the House of Saud. 


ARAB UNITY? 


The third unexplored reality is the fallout within the Arab world. The truth of 
the pivotal Arab League vote in Cairo on 10 August is that ıt squeaked through. 
Of the 20 members present—Tunisia did not show—their 12 affirmative votes for 
the Egyptian-GCC position hardly represented a consensus. The organization was 
left in disarray with new tensions and divisions evident on many fronts, which in 
turn endanger post-crisis stability in the region. Two inter-Arab divisions that 
served as telling examples were Saudi relations with Jordan and Saudi relations 
with Yemen. 

The long and solid links between Riyadh and Amman, two of the Middle 
East’s premier monarchies, faced their first serious threat of rupture. King 
Hussein, who confronted a most lamentable no-win dilemma, masterfully strad- 
dled the fence during the first phase of the crisis, but the outbreak of war could 
make his position almost untenable. His already-troubled economy was forced to 
accommodate hundreds of thousands of Arab and Asian refugees and to absorb 
the losses from vital trade with Baghdad. The Saudis were less than understanding 
of either the king’s economic dependencies or his domestic political problems— 
particularly at a time when Jordan’s democratic experiment was blossoming in 
some sensitive directions. The Saudi reaction—to cut oil—is bound to have a 
lasting and bitter impact among Jordanians and Palestinians. 

Divisions among moderate Arabs are a devastating trend for them and for the 
United States. At the end of the day, however, Amman is more important 
politically than Riyadh: Jordan is a frontline nation with Israel, and its fate also 
deeply affects neighboring Saudi Arabia. Destabilization of Jordan would be a 

* disaster for the whole region, and instability and growing radical undercurrents in 
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Amman could also endanger the very trend toward democracy that the United 
States has hoped to encourage. 

Another area of concern is the relationship between Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen, the latter being one of several poorer Arab states that could not help but 


be resentful of the swift reprisals the Saudis meted out to countries that had 


political and economic links to Iraq which they could not, literally, afford to sever. 
Saudi Arabia’s policy shift on residence and work permits for foreign laborers 
meant that hundreds of thousands of Yemeni workers were effectively expelled 
from the kingdom and forced to go home; Sanaa was also ordered to repatriate 
more than 70 Yemeni diplomats. The impact of these actions could be devastating 
and destabilizing to the newly united Republic of Yemen, politically and econom- 
ically, because remittances from workers in Saudi Arabia account for about half 
of Yemen’s foreign exchange. At a minimum, Saudi actions seem bound to leave 
wounds, and even the healing process will leave scars. 

Tension, however, was not limited to divisions between or among govern- 
ments. President Hafiz al-Asad’s daring decision to deploy Syrian troops in the 
Gulf—alongside Americans and against other Arabs—-was not universally popular 
at home, to say the least. The same was true of Morocco, where newspaper 
editorials often seemed more supportive of Saddam than of King Hassan, who 
also dispatched troops to the Gulf. There is a serious danger that a war could 
engender a split between Arab governments and Arab masses—ironically, in the 
case of Syria, at a time when Damascus was finally, albeit slowly, opening up 
politically at home and repairing relations with the West. 

Whatever the hatred between the Baath political elites in Damascus and 
Baghdad, the use of Syrian troops in a war against Iraq—Arabs against Arabs— 
carries the potential of destabilizing Syria and fueling the flames of opposition. 
Although further from the frontlines, the same is true of Morocco—and, possibly, 


Egypt. 
THE FUTURE OF THE PALESTINIANS 


Last but not least, there is the unexplored reality of the PLO and Yasir 
Arafat. All the laboriously slow progress made since Israel’s 1982 invasion of 
Lebanon—from the 1982 Fez summit resolution, through Arafat’s 1988 renunci- 
ation of terrorism and recognition of Israel, to the start of a dialogue with the 
United States—was deeply hurt, if not obliterated. Arafat’s decision to side with 
Baghdad may have been politically expedient, but it also carried obvious and 
damaging long-term political costs for himself, for his organization, for relations 
between the PLO and pivotal Arab nations, and for the Palestinians’ future. It will 
be a long time, if ever, before Israel—and perhaps also the United States—will 
accept Arafat’s word as a guarantee. 

The unexplored reality is that the Gulf crisis cannot ultimately end until the 
Arab-Israeli crisis has also been resolved. The Bush administration and the 
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United Nations (UN) rightly refused to link the two. Saddam, however, success- 
fully ensured that the tension throughout the Middle East will not even begin to 
be defused until the issue of a Palestinian homeland ts, at last, addressed. That 
was made painfully clear during the October clash at the Haram al-Sharif, or 
Temple Mount, in which 17 Palestinians died. 

Can there be a resolution of this issue without the PLO and Arafat as major 
players? It is very unlikely. So, while there is an unprecedented interest in the 
West in resolving the Arab-Israeli conflict, the chasm among the principal 
players—in reality—is as deep as ever. 

The cumulative trends appear to indicate a future of political uncertainty 
including, 

m the threat of a new wave of radicalism that will survive whatever happens 
as a result of Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait and that could, in time, have a disruptive 
effect far beyond the Gulf and possibly endanger the still-tentative experiments 
with democracy in the region; 

= the potential for future instability within regimes that the United States 
needs most to ensure what President Bush calls ‘the American way of life”; 

mand, fractures between moderate and longstanding allies necessary for 
united action on other Middle East flashpoints. 


POSITIVE NOTES 


Despite all the dangers, however, some good news did emerge from the Gulf 
crisis which could, in turn, shape the post-crisis Middle East in a positive way. 
The most obvious good news was the unprecedented unity in the UN Security 
Council on a host of resolutions on the Gulf that carried the potential to establish 
a framework for a ‘‘new world order.” The international coalition—bringing 
together North and South, East and West—built to confront Saddam in the desert 
sands was also unprecedented. 

At the superpower level, the United States and the Soviet Union were no 
longer competitors for influence and allies. More than any other joint effort—in 
Angola, Cambodia, or Nicaragua—the Gulf crisis cemented the blossoming 
partnership between the superpowers on the issue of solving regional conflicts. As 
a result, a new world equation was formulated overnight. Moscow moved away 
from Iraq—an action all the more interesting considering that Moscow had cut 
back financial and military aid to Syria—and it established or reestablished 
relations with the conservative shaykhdoms of the Arabian peninsula. The Soviets 
and Israelis upgraded ties by organizing direct flights for Jewish immigrants and 
announced plans to open consulates for the first time since relations were severed 
following the 1967 war. Both moves indicated that the two countries may be 
moving toward reestablishing full diplomatic ties. Moscow’s gains in just two 
months provided the Soviet Union with greater access to the Middle East than at 
any time in the post-World War II era. This is particularly true because Moscow 
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was able to “‘crack’’ the Gulf, arguably the region of the world most exclusively 
aligned with the West during the Cold War era. For the United States and its 
Western allies, US-Soviet cooperation was also a breakthrough for superpower 
and regional cooperation. The new partnership formed the potential basis for 
cooperation in defusing other flashpoints in the area. 

On a regional level, the outside world once again began to understand that the 
foundation for stability in the Gulf is strategic parity between the two regional 
powers: Iran and Iraq. The United States lost sight of that basic and historic truth 
for a decade because of its hysteria over Islamic movements in the aftermath of 
the 1979 Iranian revolution and the 1979-81 hostage crisis. While the Islamic 
Republic of Iran produced extremism, an element inherent in all revolutions, it 
was in an idiom so unfamiliar that the West was never able to come to grips with 
it. The United States, particularly, adopted a confrontational stance instead of 
standing back and letting the revolution run its course. The international response 
was to let Saddam Hussein go unchecked as he built a massive military and 
acquired his deadly arsenal. By the time Iran agreed to a cease-fire in 1988, 
Saddam knew that there was no power left in the Gulf capable of stopping him or 
his ambitions. After Iraq’s 2 August invasion of Kuwait, there was no alternative 
but for the United States and the military forces of more than 20 other nations to 
reestablish what the West had relinquished during that crucial decade. Since the 
United States will neither want nor be able to afford to engage again in this kind 
of adventure in the Gulf, any long-term solution must include a balance of power 
between Iraq and Iran as a key element detering future aggression. 

Most of the good news, however, centers around the spirit of the renewal at 
the United Nations, the euphoria of tangible superpower cooperation, and the 
international coalition that the United States and its Gulf allies managed to 
assemble. In terms of how the Gulf crisis played out inside the region, however, 
the glass was only half full. The tangible successes were fragile, because they 
were largely based on the premise that diplomacy and sanctions would force 
Saddam’s hand and because they did not take into account the potential long-term 
fallout inside the region—specifically the unexplored realities. 

Whatever the Bush administration claims—or hopes—there is no returning to 
the status quo in the Middle East as it was before 2 August. Kuwaiti sovereignty 
may be restored and Saudi security ensured, but the long-term cost-benefit ratio 
on a host of other fronts is almost certainly not in favor of US interests or even 
those of Saudi Arabia or Kuwait. The unexplored realities promise a volatile 
period in the aftermath of this Gulf crisis. 





CONTRASTING REACTIONS TO THE 
PERSIAN GULF CRISIS: EGYPT, 
SYRIA, JORDAN, AND THE 
PALESTINIANS 


Ann Mosely Lesch 


Roscrions in the Arab world to Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait and the 
subsequent deployment of massive US military forces in the Arabian peninsula 
have varied widely. Jordanians and Palestinians signed up in Amman to fight 
alongside Iraq, whereas Egyptians volunteered to defend Saudi Arabia. Yemenis 
stoned the Saudi Arabian embassy in Sanaa to protest the US presence on Saudi 
soil. Palestinians on the West Bank denounced Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak in their demonstrations, and Egyptians bewailed their treatment by 
Iraqis and Jordanians as they fled overland from Kuwait. This kaleidoscope 
provides fractured and contradictory images of the Arab world, images that form 
and reform into differing patterns as reality and expectations shift over time. 


SADDAM’S APPEAL 


To comprehend the highly polarized reactions, one must assess both the 
powerful symbolic appeal that Iraqi president Saddam Hussein had among the 
Arab populace in the months prior to the invasion and the fears that Saddam’s 
appeal and power generated among some Arab rulers. Iragi leaders have long 
sought to lead the Arab world, contesting the centrality of Egypt, a nation whose 
sizable population, homogeneity, and strategic location have enhanced its role. 
Iraq had hoped to replace Egypt as the pivotal Arab country following its isolation 
after the signing of the peace treaty with Israel in 1979. Baghdad, however, soon 
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found itself requiring Egyptian assistance in its grueling war with Iran. Saddam 
acknowledged the importance of Egypt’s human and military support when he 
restored diplomatic relations in late 1987 and sponsored the reinstatement of Cairo 
as the headquarters of the Arab League in the spring of 1990. Saddam also sought 
to link some of their policies through the subregional Arab Cooperation Council 
(ACC). 

Despite their reconciliation and cooperation in certain areas, the two govern- 
ments continued to compete for the loyalties of other Arabs, notably the 
Palestinians and Jordanians. The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) leaned 
toward Baghdad when Egypt made peace with Israel but later shifted toward 
Cairo in the 1980s when the Israeli invasion of Lebanon destroyed its autonomous 
base in Beirut, Iraq became preoccupied with fighting Iran, and Mubarak 
encouraged Palestinian efforts to achieve diplomatic results through a dialogue 
with Washington. Meanwhile, Jordan sought enhanced relations with both coun- 
tries: King Hussein returned his ambassador to Cairo in 1984 to strengthen the 
Arabs’ diplomatic weight with the West while he simultaneously developed a 
strategic relationship with Iraq to bolster Jordan’s eastern front in the event of a 
military confrontation with Israel. Jordan also became a member of the ACC. In 
contrast, Syria was estranged from both Iraq and Egypt during the 1980s. The 
deep-set antagonism between the two Baathist regimes was reinforced by Dam- 
ascus’ active support for Iran in the Iran-Iraq War and Baghdad’s effort to 
undermine Syrian control in Lebanon. Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad simultane- 
ously decried Egypt’s peace with Israel, which left Syria exposed strategically and 
enabled Israel to invade Lebanon unimpeded in 1982. 

Iraq and Egypt also sought closer relations with states in the Gulf region, an 
area Baghdad viewed as its natural sphere of influence, and in the Red Sea region, 
which served as Cairo’s vital flank. The Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) was 
founded in 1981 to ward off pressure from Iraq as well as Iran. GCC monarchs 
feared Saddam’s ambitions almost as much as they feared the Islamic republic’s 
goal of exporting its revolution. Moreover, Iraq and Egypt provided political and 
material favors to the two Yemens and Sudan, all of which experienced internal 
upheavals in the 1980s. Sanaa sought to benefit from both Iraq and Egypt’s 
assistance by joining the ACC, whereas Sudan shifted away from Egypt as the two 
governments differed increasingly over internal Sudanese political issues. 

When the Iran-Iraq War ended in August 1988 with Iraqi forces astride the 
Shatt al-Arab, Saddam Hussein claimed that he had won a major victory for the 
Arab world. Saddam challenged the Egyptian model for conflict resolution with 
Israel when he argued that the world would not take the Arabs seriously so long 
as they remained militarily and economically weak. An Arab approach to peace, 
he asserted, lacked credibility if it was not coupled with pan-Arab strategic 
strength. Saddam argued that Arab oil revenues must, therefore, be invested in 
the Arab world to underpin Arab industrialization and reduce the glaring inequal- 
ities among its peoples. He maintained that Arab wealth was supporting the 
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European and US economies, and that their governments were using the funds to 
manipulate the Arabs and underwrite Israel’s occupation of Arab land. Moreover, 
he contended that the governments of wealthy Muslim countries had a religious 
obligation to aid their less-endowed neighbors.! 

Most importantly, according to Saddam, the Arabs had to create a credible 
military deterrent to block further Israeli attacks and put muscle behind their 
peace efforts. On April 1, 1990, Saddam announced that he possessed a binary 
chemical weapon and asserted that, if Israel were to strike Iraq with its nuclear 
weapons, Iraq would retaliate with chemical weapons. He added that if Israel 
commits aggression ‘‘against an Arab and that Arab seeks our assistance from 
afar, we will not fail to come to his assistance.’’? These statements were designed 
to deter an Israeli air attack comparable to the strike on the Osirak nuclear reactor 
in 1981, to signal King Hussein that he could count on Baghdad’s military support 
if Israel tried to seize Jordan, and to articulate the regional equivalent of Mutually 
Assured Destruction (MAD). 

Saddam’s tough talk and stress on inter-Arab obligations had tremendous 
appeal in the Arab world. Palestinians had watched the peace initiative launched 
by the Palestine National Council (PNC) in November 1988 being frittered away: 
Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir not only stalled on holding talks with 
Palestinians but also rejected his own proposal for limited Palestinian self-rule on 
the West Bank and in Gaza. Palestinians’ belief that Washington maintained a 
double standard deepened in the spring of 1990 when both branches of the US 
Congress affirmed, through non-binding resolutions, that unified Jerusalem was 
Israel’s capital. Moreover, the US government vetoed United Nations (UN) 
resolutions that condemned Israel’s repressive measures against the intifada and 
that advocated UN investigations of the situation in the occupied territories. 
When US president George Bush abruptly suspended the United States’ dialogue 
with the PLO on June 20, 1990—after the Palestine Liberation Front (PLF) 
attempted a sea raid against [srael—Palestinians’ disillusionment with Washing- 
ton was total. That setback was compounded by the potential political and 
demographic impact of the massive immigration by Soviet Jews to Israel. 
Palestinians even feared that the hardline Israeli government, which came to 
power on 8 June, might expel large numbers of Palestinians under cover of a strike 
against Jordan or Iraq. 
ae 

i. Elaborations of Saddam’s strategic thinking can be found in the report on his meeting with 
Palestinian leaders in al-Muharrir (Paris), May 7, 1990, as reported in Foreign Broadcasting 
Information Service (FBIS)-Near East and South Asia (NES), Daily Report, May 9, 1990, p. 3; his 
speech at the Arab summit on May 28, 1990, as broadcast the same day, by Baghdad radio, as reported 
in FBIS-NES, May 29, 1990, pp. 2-7; and the full transcript of Saddam’s interview with Diane Sawyer 
of the American Broadcasting Company (ABC), broadcast by the Iraqi News Agency on June 30, 1990, 
as reported in FBIS-NES, July 2, 1990, pp. 6-15. 


2. Speech delivered on April 1, 1990, reported on Iraqi radio, April 2, 1990, as reported in 
FBIS-NES, April 3, 1990, pp. 32-5. 
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In the tense atmosphere of early and mid-1990, with negotiations blocked and 
the balance of power against the Palestinians worsening, Saddam’s bravado 
struck a strong chord. His threats appeared credible because he controlled a 
powerful battle-hardened army that had already used missiles and chemical 
weapons in war. Some Arabs spoke apocalyptically of being willing to endure 
heavy casualties so long as Iraqi retaliation devastated substantial areas of Israel 
and destroyed its power. Saddam’s words also comforted Jordan, which was 
increasingly concerned that Israel would try to implement the concept that 
‘Jordan is Palestine.’’ Senior Jordanian officials openly expressed their fears that 
Israel would expel Palestinians across the border and destabilize the newly 
democratizing Jordanian political system. They recognized that they could not 
protect their agricultural, mineral, and commercial resources that lay along the 
border with Israel. Jordanians, therefore, welcomed the prospect that Iraq would 
provide a strategic rear, and they hoped that Saddam’s version of MAD would 
deter an Israeli attack. Saddam’s strategy was appealing on the emotional level 
when viewed as an effort to awaken the dormant “Arab will,” and appealing on 
the practical level when viewed by Palestinian and Jordanian leaders who sought 
tangible support. 

In addition to touching the Palestinian chord, Saddam touched the chord of 
widespread resentment toward the oil-rich states in the Arabian peninsula. He 
argued that European colonialism had deliberately fragmented the region in order 
to deprive the heavily populated areas of access to oil wealth, that the current 
rulers in the Gulf were willing brokers and satellites of the West, and that the Gulf 
states purposely withheld assistance from indebted Arab peoples.3 Those argu- 
ments resonated in such countries as Jordan, Sudan, the newly united Yemen, and 
among Palestinians. King Hussein had begged for aid from the Gulf states to close 
a serious budget gap and halt Jordan’s mounting debt. *‘We have exhausted all our 
material capabilities,” he implored at the May 1990 Arab summit in Baghdad.‘ 
Yemen, the most populous and radical state on the Arabian peninsula, resented its 
dependence on remittances from Saudi Arabia and shared Iraq’s criticism of the 
lavish lifestyles of the Saudi royal family and Gulf amirs. Perennially poor Sudan, 
which had squandered substantial development assistance from the Gulf on its 
unwinnable civil war, joined in the call for an equitable distribution of wealth, 
hoping to be bailed out one more time. Moreover, Palestinians criticized the 
failure of some Gulf states to fulfill the financial pledges they announced with 
fanfare at Arab summits. They also feared that Palestinian professionals were 
being squeezed out of jobs in the Gulf as governments increasingly filled positions 


= 
3. Official pronouncements criticizing the Gulf regimes reached their peak in mid-to-late July 
1990. They included the letter from Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz to the secretary general of the Arab 
League, broadcast on Baghdad radio on July 18, 1990, as reported in FBIS-NES, July 18, 1990, pp. 
21-4, and Iraqi press statements of July 18-23, 1990, as reported in FBIS-NES, July 19, 1990, pp. 22-3, 
and July 23, 1990, pp. 28-30. 
4. Speech on Iraqi radio, May 28, 1990, as reported in FBIS-NES, May 30, 1990, p. 7. 
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with indigenous personnel, brought in politically malleable Asians, or cut back 
development projects in response to financial difficulties. 

At the Baghdad summit, PLO chairman Yasir Arafat pressed the govern- 
ments to wield oil as a weapon against Israel by implementing embargoes against 
countries that aided Israel and imposing sanctions against institutions that 
facilitated the transport of Soviet Jews to Israel. Most Arab governments were 
reluctant, however, to jeopardize relations with the West, and this led Palestinians 
to argue that they sold out Arab solidarity for financial stability. As a result, 
Saddam’s strident complaints during the summer that Kuwait and the United 
Arab Emirates (UAE) were waging an economic war against Iraq, and were thus 
serving Washington’s interests in keeping the Arabs “‘backward,’’ seemed cred- 
ible to many in the Arab world. 

Nonetheless, Saddam’s shrill and threatening tone profoundly disturbed 
governments in such countries as Syria and Egypt as well as the GCC. Asad was 
working systematically to reintegrate Syria into the Arab fold: He applauded the 
Ta‘if accord as the basis for ending the strife in Lebanon, restored relations with 
Egypt after a decade’s estrangement, facilitated the release of Western hostages 
held by Lebanese factions, and hinted at the need for negotiations over the Golan 
Heights. Although Asad sought strategic parity with Israel in order to put weight 
behind Arab negotiations, he implicitly supported the non-confrontational ap- 
proach fostered by Cairo and the GCC rather than the tough talk emanating from 
Baghdad. Moreover, Asad could not be certain that Saddam’s military might 
would not be unleashed against him, given their undiminished hostility. Even their 
common concern over Turkey’s attempt to control the waters of the Euphrates 
failed to overcome their differences. 

Mubarak was also wary of Saddam’s approach and appeal. At the Baghdad 
summit, he criticized Saddam’s style when he commented that “‘the Arab message 
[to the outside world] should be humane, logical, realistic... free of exaggera- 
tion and intimidation. ... The fate of peoples cannot be determined through 
one-up-manship and self-deception.” We do not achieve results by “‘anger,’’ he 
averred, but by ‘‘confident insistence on the goal.’’> Mubarak underscored 
Egypt’s leadership aspirations by restoring relations with Syria and Libya, 
welcoming the prospect of returning the Arab League headquarters to Cairo, and 
undertaking well-publicized diplomatic mediation efforts as president of the 
Organization of African Unity. He also encouraged GCC investment in Egypt’s 
slowly expanding private sector and suggested the creation of a Red Sea security 
zone. Mubarak did not give high priority to the ACC, in which Iraq played a key 
role, but instead focused on actions that enabled Egypt to regain its regional 
strength and simultaneously distance itself from Iraq. 

Nonetheless, Mubarak was concerned about Saddam’s ability to project 
himself as the militant defender of Palestinian rights. Cairo had proved unable to 
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achieve an Israeli-Palestinian accord and, by late July, Mubarak acknowledged 
that ‘‘we’re at a loss [along] with the Palestinians, but we are committed” to a 
negotiated peace. Those words sounded lame to Palestinians when contrasted 
with the fiery promises of Saddam. Egyptian-Palestinian tensions were expressed 
through mutual accusations. When the Egyptian press reported that some PLO 
officials complained that Cairo had pressured them into the dialogue with 
Washington and into making concessions to pave the way for talks with Israel, 
Egyptian officials expressed outrage. They argued that the PLO itself had pressed 
for the dialogue and for negotiations with Israel. When the Egyptian foreign 
minister did not attend a hastily called conference of Arab foreign ministers in 
Tunis in late June, Iraq apparently joined the PLO in claiming that Egypt had put 
the Palestinians in a diplomatic bind and was now abdicating responsibility for the 
failure of its strategy. The heated words underlined the problem that Egypt faced 
after having relinquished the military option against Israel and aligning itself with 
Washington: Mubarak could bolster Egypt’s regional role, but he could not dispel 
Iraq’s strategic arguments and appeal. 

Thus, as the Iraq-Kuwait crisis mounted in late July, the lines of the 
subsequent schism were already evident. An Egyptian-Syrian-GCC front was 
emerging, while Jordan and the PLO increasingly embraced Iraq, penniless Sudan 
welcomed Iraqi oil and arms, and Yemen applauded Baghdad’s Arab nationalism. 
Saddam’s dream of becoming the paramount Arab leader may have been stymied 
by the countercoalition, but his popularity in the street continued to grow. By 
seizing Kuwait’s oil wealth and ports, he must have calculated that he could 
ensure his strategic hegemony as well as his grassroots support. 


REACTIONS TO THE INVASION 


Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait on 2 August surprised the Arab world. Despite the 
extreme tension between the two governments, and despite Iraq’s mobilization of 
forces on the border, Arab leaders thought their differences could be resolved 
through negotiations and the crisis could be defused. Arafat had just met Saddam 
in Baghdad and then flown to Kuwait and Amman to reassure their leaders that 
Iraq’s pressure tactics did not mean war. Moreover, Mubarak had won Saddam’s 
agreement to hold a meeting of high-ranking Kuwaiti and Iraqi officials in Jidda 
that would be followed by meetings in Baghdad and Kuwait. Based on Saddam’s 
assurance that he would not attack Kuwait while they negotiated, Mubarak had 
calmed the fears of Amir Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah. The invasion occurred hours 
after Iraq’s delegation left Jidda on 1 August. Saddam claimed later that since the 
negotiations had aborted, he was free to use force. 
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Mubarak and Asad immediately sought to help the GCC counter the invasion. 
The Arab League foreign ministers were already assembled in Cairo as part of a 
meeting of the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC), so both groups held 
emergency sessions to debate Iraq’s attack.7 On 3 August, the ministers de- 
nounced Iraq’s invasion, called for its immediate and unconditional withdrawal, 
and asserted their commitment to preserve the sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of member states of the Arab League. The foreign ministers opposed foreign 
intervention in the crisis, but they also rejected Kuwait’s demand that they form 
a joint Arab force to counter IJraq’s army. As a result, the ministers from the GCC 
issued a separate statement claiming that the clause which rejected foreign 
intervention did not apply to adherence to collective international measures 
endorsed by the United Nations, since the Arab League Charter commits 
members to UN resolutions. The failure of the foreign ministers to call up an Arab 
force and the GCC addendum opened the door to Kuwait and Saudi Arabia’s 
request for US military support. 

The vote of condemnation at the foreign ministers’ meeting was significant: 
14 voted affirmatively (including Egypt and Syria) and 5 abstained (Jordan, 
Mauritania, the PLO, Sudan, and Yemen); Iraq was ineligible to vote, and the 
Libyan minister withdrew on his government’s instructions. Those who ab- 
stained apparently hesitated to name the aggressor in the resolution, arguing that 
it would undermine efforts to negotiate a settlement of the conflict. They hoped a 
mini-summit could be convened in Jidda to bring Iraq and Kuwait face-to-face 
under Saudi and ACC auspices. In this respect, Yemen was in a particularly 
delicate situation. As the only Arab government seated at the UN Security 
Council, Sanaa sought to represent the Arab consensus at a time when no 
consensus existed. Moreover, Yemen was inclined toward Iraq on issues of Arab 
unity, oil prices, and opposition to foreign involvement in the region. Therefore, 
Sanaa abstained in Arab League and UN fora, rather than taking sides, and 
reluctantly complied with trade sanctions against Iraq. 

By the time the emergency Arab summit convened in Cairo on 10 August, 
inter-Arab differences had escalated. The proposed mini-summit had fallen 
through, amid sharp recriminations; some claimed that Saddam had refused to sit 
with the Kuwaiti ruler while others maintained that Mubarak and King Fahd did 
not want to hold the meeting without a prior commitment from Saddam that he 
would withdraw from Kuwait. Moreover, Saddam formally annexed Kuwait to 
Iraq on 8 August, just after President Bush had sent the first ground forces to 
defend Saudi Arabia from an Iragi attack. Thus, the plausibility of the argument 
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by Arab conciliators that they could persuade Saddam to return to the status quo 
ante was undercut by Iraq just as the military stakes increased dramatically. For 
many Arabs, the prospect of a US military presence shifted the political argument 
from the issue of Iraqi aggression to the issue of Western neocolonialism. 

Iraq wanted the summit to focus on the inadmissibility of foreign forces 
operating on Arab land. Jordan, Libya, the PLO, and Yemen urged the Arab 
leaders to form a mediation team that would attempt to reconcile the parties 
without condemning Iraq and that might facilitate the establishment of an Arab 
peacekeeping presence to separate them during the period of negotiations. The 
GCC, Egypt, and Syria rejected Iraq’s stance as an effort to divert attention from 
the cause of the crisis. They also derided the proposal for mediation as a move 
that would delay action and thereby help Iraq consolidate its power position in the 
Gulf. They did not allow the proposals to be put to a vote. Instead, they insisted 
that the summit participants pass their own draft resolution endorsing the earlier 
Arab League, OIC, and UN Security Council resolutions, denouncing Iraq’s 
attack on and annexation of Kuwait, and decrying Saddam’s threats against the 
Gulf states. The Egyptian-GCC resolution supported GCC steps to implement 
‘‘the right of legitimate defense” and agreed to “‘dispatch Arab forces to support’’ 
the GCC ‘“‘in the defense of their territories. . . against any foreign aggression.’’? 
The resolution thus implicitly endorsed the GCC’s right to invite US troops to 
protect them from Iraq. Twelve of the twenty governments attending the summit 
voted in favor of the tough resolution.!° Iraq, Libya, and the PLO opposed it, 
Algeria and Yemen abstained, and Jordan, Mauritania, and Sudan expressed 
reservations. The critics of the resolution sought further mediation before 
condemning Iraq and strongly opposed the presence of foreign forces in the 
region. Subsequently, Egypt, Morocco, and Syria sent troops to Saudi Arabia, 
and Somalia and Djibouti provided staging areas for international forces. The 
other leaders intensified their criticism of the manner in which the crisis was being 
handled. The polarization even led to the resignation of Arab League secretary 
general Chedli Klibi and revived questions as to whether the headquarters should 
move from Tunis to Cairo. 

Arab positions were further complicated when Saddam Hussein, by a 
remarkable sleight of hand, linked the issue of Iraq’s presence in Kuwait to the 
Israeli occupation of Arab lands, Syrian control over Lebanon, and Iraq’s 
territorial disputes with Iran. His initiative on 12 August proposed ‘“‘that all issues 
of occupation... be resolved in accordance with the same... principles... 
set by the UN Security Council.” Withdrawal from ‘“‘the oldest occupation’’— 
Israel’s—should take place first, and ‘‘arrangements for the situation in Kuwait”’ 
must take ‘‘into consideration the historical rights of Iraq in its territory and the 
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Kuwaiti people’s choice.” The UN should impose sanctions and an embargo 
against ‘‘any party that fails to... comply with” the request to withdraw.!! 
Saddam sidestepped the issue of whether Iraq’s presence in Kuwait constituted 
occupation, but highlighted the failure of the international community to respond 
vigorously to Israel’s occupation of the West Bank, Gaza, the Golan Heights, and 
southern Lebanon. By stressing what was seen as a double standard, Saddam 
deftly turned the tables on his critics. 

Arab reactions to the Gulf crisis must, therefore, be analyzed in relation to 
three issues: Arab governments’ and publics’ positions on the Iraqi invasion; 
reactions to the rapid movement of US forces into the region; and responses to the 
emphasis on the Palestine problem as the fundamental occupation that needed to 
be resolved. Governments and publics reacted in varying ways to each issue. As 
a result, policy debates have proved extraordinarily complex and bitter. 


EGYPT: SADDAM’S DOUBLE CROSS 


The Egyptian government denounced sharply the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 
Mubarak had just reassured the amir that Saddam would not attack, so he was 
furious at the apparent double cross. He urged Arab countries to respond swiftly 
to GCC requests for military assistance or, otherwise, “‘we will be as good as dead 
bodies. We will be humiliated and dictated to. [Iraq’s] military power will impose 
its will on us in spite of ourselves.’’!2 Egyptian officials maintained that the basic 
principles of their policy were the renunciation of force to resolve Arab differ- 
ences, nonintervention in the domestic politics of Arab countries, and the need to 
settle Arab differences within an Arab framework. Egypt, therefore, rejected 
Iraq’s invasion and annexation of Kuwait and called for a peaceful solution under 
the auspices of the Arab League. 

Nonetheless, Mubarak viewed the situation as sufficiently grave to warrant 
international involvement. Because Saddam had lied to the Kuwaiti ruler, he 
argued, no one could trust Saddam when he claimed he would not strike Saudi 
Arabia: ‘‘Should [King Fahd] wait until a catastrophe takes place there too?’’3 
Mubarak added that the Gulf states were also afraid because no Arab military 
umbrella existed, and they therefore concluded that, “‘I [the Gulf state leaders] 
will cooperate with the devil for the sake of my country. They are right. Do you 
then blame those who request U.S. aid?’’!4 Mubarak maintained that he would 
prefer to have Arab or UN forces in the Gulf and that he hoped the crisis would 
convince Arab states of the importance of forming an Arab defense force. He 
argued that the Egyptian troops in the Gulf were under Saudi command and that 
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they served a purely defensive purpose. Such comments also deflected potential 
criticism that many of the troops were sent at the United States’ behest as a quid 
pro quo for writing off Egypt’s $7 billion military debt. Nonetheless, Mubarak did 
not deny that Washington anxiously pressed Cairo to provide a credible Arab 
military presence in Saudi Arabia. 

The government was visibly concerned about the negative impact the crisis 
would have on the Egyptian economy. Egypt could expect to lose substantial 
sums in foregone remittances, revenue from the Suez Canal, and tourism, not to 
mention the loss of bank deposits in Iraq and Kuwait, development assistance 
from Kuwait, and trade with Iraq. An official document submitted to the 
International Monetary Fund estimated losses at a staggering $9 billion.15 Never- 
theless, the government hoped to offset some of the remittances by sending more 
workers to Libya and GCC states, and receiving increased aid from oil-rich 
regimes. Cairo also sought emergency funds from the West and Japan, as well as 
substantial debt forgiveness. 

Public support for weathering the economic storm was galvanized by 
Egyptians’ genuine anger at past Iraqi treatment of Egyptian workers. In recent 
years, resentment had mounted at the severe restrictions on repatriating savings 
and the mistreatment and even killing of Egyptian workers by demobilized Iraqi 
soldiers. The Egyptians who poured home from Kuwait and Iraq complained 
about Iraqi soldiers who stripped money, gold, and consumer goods from them at 
roadblocks, and Jordanian merchants who charged outrageous prices for food and 
transport. Thus, even though Egyptians criticized the lavish lifestyle that visitors 
from the Gulf displayed while vacationing in Cairo, they did not respond to 
Saddam’s call for solidarity of the poor Arabs against the rich. Moreover, the 
official media argued that Iraq had itself to blame for its poverty: Saddam had 
squandered billions on the war with Iran, which he now demonstrated was a 
pointless venture by agreeing in mid-August to return to the pre-1980 borders with 
Iran. 

The invasion occurred at a moment when internal Egyptian politics were 
unsettled. The constitutional court had just overturned the system of elections to 
the People’s Assembly and politicians were busy maneuvering in anticipation of 
new elections in the autumn. The government had been frequently arresting 
Islamist activists and cracking down on potentially violent groups. Nonetheless, 
virtually all nongovernmental politicians denounced the Iraqi invasion. The 
general guide of the Muslim Brotherhood, Muhammad Hamid Abu al-Nasr, 
termed the invasion ‘“‘terrifying’’ and urged Muslim leaders to convince Iraq to 
withdraw its forces before Israel and the West could exploit the situation to their 
benefit.'6 The liberal secular Wafd Party’s editor sounded more hawkish than the 
government when he declared that Saddam had committed a ‘‘barbaric crime’’ 
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and ‘‘treacherously stabbed Egypt in the back.’’!7 On the opposite side of the 
political spectrum, the left-wing Tagammu Party termed the occupation of one 
Arab country by another an unprecedented act that required immediate Iraqi 
withdrawal and respect for Kuwaiti self-determination in order to limit the damage 
to the Arab world and restore Arab solidarity. Cartoons in Tagammu’s newspaper 
portrayed the invasion as a gift to Israel.!8 Such unanimity across the political 
spectrum was unprecedented. 

Politicians thus found themselves siding with the government in their 
criticism of Saddam as a ruthless dictator who violated canons of Islamic law and 
Arab norms by seizing Kuwait. They decried the absence of an Arab or Islamic 
solution and deplored the damage done to the Palestinian cause. Few trusted 
Saddam enough to give credence to his 12 August initiative that highlighted 
Israel’s occupation of Arab land. They tended to view it as an attempt to distract 
attention from his annexation of Kuwait. Nonetheless, they were highly sensitive 
to the multifaceted US presence in Egypt and, therefore, deplored the entry of US 
forces into the heart of the Arab world, fearing that Washington would impose a 
hegemonic order on the region. Some rationalized the US presence as a temporary 
measure necessitated by Saddam’s extreme threat and all called for a swift 
replacement of foreign forces by Arab troops. Even Wafd politicians emphasized 
that Washington had pledged to withdraw as soon as the crisis ended and 
forcefully rejected US secretary of state James Baker’s proposal in early 
September for a long-term military alliance. The Islamist editor of al-Nur 
epitomized the critical reaction when he stated bluntly, ‘“‘America is a perfidious 
friend who loves neither the Arabs nor the Muslims,” and wants to “‘swindle’’ 
Muslims of their money.!9 Islamist-oriented al-Sha‘b editorialized: 


. the issue has changed from an Iraqi-Kuwaiti confrontation into an Arab- 
American one. ... Now the question of who started it and whether he was right is 
meaningless. Arab and Islamic peoples are concerned now that armies of all the 
arrogant [powers] are flocking to hit an Arab-Islamic country... . How can disgrace 
and concession go as far as bringing enemies to protect the territory of Islam and its 
sacred places?20 


Some Islamists, however, maintained a less critical perspective on the US 
role. Observers assumed that Saudi funds helped to ensure their acquiescence in 
the US presence. A Liberal Party newspaper argued, for example, that foreign 
troops were stationed far from Mecca and Medina and that Saddam, not the 
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foreigners, threatened the holy places.2! A professor at al-Azhar University 
maintained that Islam permits Muslims to enlist the help of non-Muslims as long 
as the purpose is defensive.?2 

The Egyptian government gained freedom to act because of the confusion and 
consternation within the ranks of the opposition; Mubarak was encouraged 
enough to proceed with parliamentary elections under a liberalized election 
system. Nonetheless, he recognized the volatility of the issue of the foreign 
presence in Saudi Arabia. Officials muted any pronouncements that might imply 
coordination with the US troops and the government banned all demonstrations— 
even those in support of its policy. Moreover, the assassination of Rifaat Majoub, 
the speaker of parliament, on 12 October underscored the vulnerability of the 
regime. 

Mubarak needed a peaceful solution to the crisis that would uphold his 
emphasis on international standards, reinforce Arab diplomacy, and prove that . 
US forces would depart once Gulf security was insured. Egypt would then gain 
strategic and economic benefits from the GCC and the West for its firm stance. An 
offensive war against Iraq or substantive political concessions to Saddam would 
not serve Mubarak’s interests. A war would arouse widespread popular opposi- 
tion and concessions would weaken Egypt’s stature in the region. Cairo, however, 
would not have the final say in either the military or diplomatic arenas. The 
government’s deep commitment of forces and political will entailed considerable 
risk for the regime. 


SYRIA: PRAGMATIC PARTNERSHIP 


Hafiz al-Asad swiftly denounced Iraq’s invasion and called for the uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of troops from Kuwait.23 He viewed the crisis as a fundamental 
threat to the Arab regional system, because it violated basic codes of inter-Arab 
relations and exposed the area to the danger of foreign intervention. Asad argued 
that Saddam had dragged the Arabs into a side conflict, just as he had done in his 
war with Iran, and that he should have focused on Israel instead. 

As the first Syrian forces arrived in Saudi Arabia on 21 August, the 
government justified the move with four arguments: Asad had promised King 
Fahd at the Arab summit in Cairo that he would help him defend his territory; 
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Syrian forces would protect the holy places; as a pan-Arab act, their presence 
would help prevent further fragmentation of the Arab nation; and Arab forces 
would gradually replace the foreign forces already in the Gulf. The latter 
justification was particularly important politically since many observers were 
startled at the image of Syrian forces fighting alongside US and British troops. 
Asad firmly blamed Iraq for this painful situation, stating at the summit, 


The foreigners who came to the region were not responsible for the event; the event 
brought them to the region. If we want these foreigners to be out as soon as possible, 
we have to find a solution to this event... so we might not leave a pretext... [for 
them to remain] as unwanted guests.4 


He noted elsewhere that the Gulf rulers had panicked because they lacked military 
means to protect themselves and, therefore, were compelled to invite foreign 
forces to help.25 Nonetheless, Syrian officials insisted that Syrian troops would 
operate separately from foreign forces on Saudi soil. They became increasingly 
critical of the immense US military buildup, strongly opposed a US-Iraqi military 
confrontation, and hoped that economic and diplomatic pressure would oblige 
Saddam to seek a political solution. Once Iraq withdrew, Syria would join an Arab 
peacekeeping force in Kuwait that would also provide a buffer between Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia. US troops would leave, and the Arab governments could resolve 
the remaining issues among themselves. 

From the stance they had taken, the Syrian government saw several potential 
benefits for their country. On an economic level, the alliance with the GCC 
guaranteed a major infusion of funds and investments for Syria’s struggling 
economy, and promised a resumption of assistance from the European Commu- 
nity, and renewed support from the Soviet Union. If Washington removed Syria 
from its blacklist, as a state that supported terrorist groups, then access to US 
commercial credits and advanced technology would be possible. 

On a political level, Asad deepened his estrangement from Saddam. He 
hosted meetings of Iraqi opposition groups—-Arab nationalist, communist, and 
Kurdish—who jabbed at Saddam by articulating a program to build a federal 
democratic state in Iraq. At times, the Syrian press declared that ‘‘the people of 
Iraq should play their role... by getting rid of those who imposed this impasse 
upon them,’’26 a not-so-subtle hint to depose Saddam. Asad may well have viewed 
the crisis as the optimal moment to remove his nemesis. 

Asad also sought to place Syria in a strategically central position in the 
Middle East to enhance its ability to influence events and resolve central issues. 
Damascus hoped to use its alliance with Riyadh and Cairo to press for a 
comprehensive agreement with Israel that would restore Syrian sovereignty to the 
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Golan Heights and resolve the Palestine question in a manner acceptable to Syria. 
That triad was more appealing than the alternative alignment with Iraq, Jordan, 
and the PLO in which Iraq would be the dominant partner and the Palestinian 
movement would be beyond Syrian control. 

Syria had already gained benefits from its alignment in the implementation of 
constitutional reforms in Lebanon during August and September. General Michel 
Awn, the hold-out against the Ta‘if accord, no longer had access to Iraqi arms and 
capitulated in October after Syrian forces bombarded his enclave. Syrian officials 
insisted that their presence in Lebanon could not be compared with Iraq’s 
annexation of Kuwait because Damascus recognized Lebanon as a separate state 
and sought to reconcile its groups so Lebanon could regain its independence and 
territorial integrity. Such statements discounted Syria’s determination to consol- 
idate paramount influence in Lebanon but reflected the legal distinction that 
Damascus maintained. 

President Asad hoped that Syria’s relationship with Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
could be meshed with his decade-long ties to Iran. He was particularly anxious 
that Tehran adhere to the UN embargo of Baghdad despite the abrupt Iraqi 
military pullback from Iranian soil and the exchange of POWs in late August. 
Asad had helped ameliorate Egyptian-Iranian relations and had urged Tehran to 
induce the groups it supported in Lebanon to release American hostages. 
Nonetheless, Iran remained critical of the Saudi regime and denounced the 
presence of US troops in the Gulf. If Tehran tilted toward Baghdad, Damascus 
would be relatively vulnerable, caught between Iraq and Israel and committed to 
a presence alongside Western forces in Saudi Arabia. 

If the conflict stalemated—or led to war—the government would have to 
contend with mounting internal criticism. There was apparently considerable 
disagreement below the surface with Asad’s stance. Some Syrians viewed 
Saddam as a pan-Arab hero and welcomed the annexation of Kuwait as a first step 
toward Arab unity and the liberation of Palestine. Others, such as the long- 
suppressed Islamist movements, seized the opportunity to vent their anger at 
Asad by supporting his arch enemy. Still, a broad spectrum of citizens opposed 
the presence of foreign forces in the Gulf and wondered if Asad’s arguments were 
more rationalization than rationale. Reports indicated that even members of the 
Baath and the army were perplexed at Asad’s decision to send troops, finding his 
actions impossible to reconcile with his espousal of Arab nationalism and 
rejection of entanglement with the West.2” Asad had survived abrupt policy shifts 
in the past and had the power to contain expressions of opposition, but he needed 
tangible economic and political dividends from his pragmatic alignment in the 
Gulf. His regime could be considerably more vulnerable than Mubarak’s if his 
regional strategy failed. 
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JORDAN: THE DOUBLE BIND 


Jordan presented a stark contrast to Egypt and Syria. The Jordanian public 
and government were predisposed to support Iraq, given their yearning for a 
strong Arab leader who would stand up to the West, defend them from Israeli 
attack, and compel the oil-rich regimes to use their wealth to support Arab causes. 
Political groups of all stripes mounted rallies that praised Saddam and denounced 
Bush, British prime minister Margaret Thatcher, and Mubarak. Some pan-Arab 
politicians accepted Baghdad’s claim that Kuwaitis invited Iraqi forces to enter 
and remove the Sabahs. They called Saddam the new Salah al-Din who would 
forcibly unite the Arab world and use its riches to transform it into a major power 
that would compel Israel to withdraw from the occupied territories and would 
ward off Western pressures. Muslim Brotherhood members, who had won almost 
one-half of the seats in the parliament in November 1989, were particularly 
outspoken. They criticized Saddam’s anti-Islamist record and opposed the 
annexation of Kuwait, but denounced vigorously the US military presence. The 
Islamists echoed the Iraqi call for jihad against the unbelievers who trespassed on 
Muslim soil. Many also joined in the Iraqi jibes at Kuwaitis for living luxuriously 
and allegedly lording over other Arabs rather than sharing their fortuitous wealth 
with them. 

The emotional outpourings provided a catharsis for the despair generated by 
the setbacks faced by the Palestinians, and the pressures on Jordan, as well as a 
release for citizens who had only gained democratic freedoms a few months 
earlier. Charitable societies and labor unions collected food to send to Iraq while 
thousands chanted slogans in the Roman amphitheatre in Amman, marched on the 
US and Iraqi embassies, and rallied after Friday prayers. Such demonstrations 
would have been forbidden a year earlier, but in 1990 they were not only 
condoned but encouraged. 

King Hussein expressed considerable sympathy for Saddam’s moves. At the 
Cairo Arab summit following the invasion, he argued ‘“‘that the [Arab] nation is 
indebted to Iraq after the latter spent eight years defending it [against Iran],’’ and 
he maintained that precisely because ‘‘Iraq emerged ... strong and victori- 
ous,... other parties ... initiated campaigns of distortion [and] slander... 
[to] weaken it and to prepare to liquidate it as a promising power in the large Arab 
homeland.’’28 King Hussein argued that the invasion ‘‘did not come out of the 
blue,” since Saddam had experienced real difficulties with Kuwait over borders, 
oil, and debt.29 The world could not, therefore, expect Iraq to withdraw 
unconditionally without addressing such legitimate claims. His most scathing 
remarks were aimed at the United States for mobilizing so rapidly when Iraq 
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invaded Kuwait but failing to apply the same standards to the 23-year Israeli 
occupation of Jerusalem. The king viewed Israel, not Iraq, as the most dangerous 
power in the region: 


There are other tigers [aside from Iraq] in the area that have been loose for a long 
period of time. ... Such a tiger exists in our neighbor Israel, in its continued 
occupation ... [and] annexation of the Syrian Golan and Jerusalem. ... Israel 
represents a very serious threat... . I believe that Israel has done [a lot] to create the 
present image of Iraq.3° 


Hussein’s government, therefore, welcomed Saddam’s statement of 12 August 
linking withdrawal from Kuwait with Israeli withdrawal from the occupied 
territories and Syrian withdrawal from Lebanon. Nonetheless, the king described 
himself as a mediator—not a spokesman for Saddam-——in his effort to defuse the 
crisis. He stressed that he rejected the annexation of Kuwait and still recognized 
the Sabahs as the lawful rulers. 

With the onset of the crisis, Jordan was cornered strategically and econom- 
ically. Caught between Iraq and Israel, it feared being crushed in a war between 
the two behemoths. Crown Prince Hassan exclaimed, ‘‘tiny Jordan is surrounded 
by weapons of mass destruction. ... [I] tremble at the description of a 
forthcoming massive confrontation between neighboring armies.’’3! Jordanian 
civilians might suffer incalculable harm, he averred, especially if Israel seized the 
opportunity to destabilize Jordan and create an ‘‘alternative homeland’’>2 for the 
Palestinians at Jordanian expense. Even without war, Jordan was bound to suffer 
significant economic damage. Obeying the UN embargo meant that transit trade 
through Aqaba dried up, and vital worker remittances vanished. When Jordan 
also ceased to truck its own produce and manufactured goods to Iraq, trading 
partner Jordan’s economy was in dire straits. The difficulties were particularly 
acute because Saudi Arabia retaliated for Jordan’s apparent tilt toward Iraq by 
halting the sale of oil to Amman. Jordanian truckers were harassed at the Saudi 
border, and Riyadh expelled some Jordanian diplomats and workers. The Jorda- 
nian government appealed to the UN for special assistance under Article 50 of the 
UN charter, which provides for compensation to countries damaged by a UN 
embargo. Jordan also sought Western and Japanese aid, which would not only 
help it fend off financial collapse but also help it cope with the massive influx of 
Arabs and Asians fleeing Iraq and Kuwait. The brunt of the embargo and the 
burden of sheltering evacuees, however, was borne by Jordan itself, further 
fueling the anger and resentment that Jordanians felt toward wealthier Arabs and 
the West. 
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With the most to lose in a war, the king pressed urgently for military 
deescalation and relaxation of the sanctions. Caught in a double bind, King 
Hussein sought an outcome that would leave Iraq’s strategic power intact, hasten 
the evacuation of foreign forces, and lead to serious international pressure on 
Israel to withdraw from the West Bank and Gaza. The Jordanian public backed 
him vigorously in those demands, but his unwillingness to distance himself from 
Saddam undercut his credentials as a mediator, angered the GCC, and irritated the 
West. The king’s internal popularity was at its height just as he faced the greatest 
external challenge in his 38-year reign. 


PALESTINE: DREAM VERSUS REALITY 


If Jordanians were predisposed to favor Saddam Hussein’s militant nation- 
alism, then Palestinians had even higher expectations that his tough approach was 
the correct way to confront Israeli and US ‘‘arrogance.’’ Palestinians poured into 
the streets of the occupied territories and Jordan to support Saddam’s violent 
action to break the noose he claimed was tightening around him. They saw the 
Kuwaiti oil-price manipulation, Israeli threats to bomb Baghdad’s chemical 
weapons plants, and US naval maneuvers in the Gulf as aspects of a concerted 
effort to destroy the one Arab leader who could challenge Israel and alter the 
strategic balance in the region. Saddam’s attack on Kuwait was thus perceived as 
defensive, rather than aggressive. If it succeeded, it would put weight behind 
Palestinian demands. In any event, from their perspective, they had nothing to 
lose since the route of moderation and negotiations had failed to budge Israel or 
to induce the United States to take their cause seriously. 

When US troops landed in Saudi Arabia, the anti-American element to 
Palestinian protests became pronounced. Arab governments that fought alongside 
Western forces were derided as Washington’s lackeys. Many believed that the 
United States sought a permanent presence astride the oil fields and strategic 
waterways and would strangle any signs of independent Arab action. The link 
between Saddam’s stance and the Palestinian cause was confirmed in their minds 
by his 12 August initiative and by Washington’s immediate rejection of the idea of 
relating one regional occupation with another. That also confirmed Palestinians’ 
belief that the United States held contradictory standards in regard to Israeli and 
Iraqi behavior; after all, in the past Washington had vetoed UN efforts to criticize 
Israeli actions in the occupied territories and Lebanon and had blocked attempts 
to impose sanctions on Israel. Washington focused on the plight of Western 
hostages in Iraq but, a Palestinian radio declared, never asked ‘‘about the fate of 
an entire nation which Israel has been holding hostage’’ for years.33 
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Yasir Arafat quickly supported Saddam’s effort to challenge US power. 
Although the PLO abstained from the vote at the Arab foreign ministers’ meeting 
on 3 August, it voted against the summit resolution on 10 August. Arafat resented 
the majority’s cavalier rejection of his mediatory delegation to Baghdad. 
Mubarak, in particular, termed it a delaying tactic on behalf of Saddam, rather 
than a serious initiative. 

Although PLO leaders were disturbed by the fissures widening in the Arab 
world, they seized upon the opportunity presented by Saddam’s initiative on 12 
August. In his message on the thousandth day of the intifada, Arafat stressed that 
the PLO’s approach—like Saddam’s—involved keeping foreign forces out of the 
region, tackling the Kuwaiti issue within an Arab framework, and highlighting the 
Palestinian cause as ‘“‘the crux and core” of the regional conflict.34 The PLO also 
floated proposals in conjunction with Jordan, Libya, and Yemen that called for 
modifications in Kuwait’s status in order to accommodate Iraq. 

PLO attempts to resolve the crisis thus displayed an underlying sympathy for 
Iraq rather than a rigorous neutrality. Some Palestinian groups—such as the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), the Islamic Resistance 
Movement (HAMAS), and Abu al-Abbas’s Popular Liberation Front—expressed 
strong solidarity with Iraq and urged violent action to oust US troops from the 
Gulf. Other Palestinian officials, however, feared the implications of burning their 
bridges with the West and wanted to position the PLO as a credible mediator 
between the two sides; the PLO would then be able to take credit for a negotiated 
solution and use it as leverage in an international effort to foster Arab-Israeli talks. 
Indeed, from the start of the crisis, many Palestinians noted the danger of seeming 
to support the forcible seizure of territory. Professor Hanan Mikhail-Ashrawi 
voiced that concern: ‘‘We do not condemn occupation in one area and condone it 
in another. We do not condone the acquisition of land by force. We do not have 
... double standards.’’35 

As the crisis escalated, Palestinians also expressed concern for the fate of the 
Palestinian communities in Kuwait and the Gulf which provided vital financial and 
moral support to the intifada. The head of the Palestine National Fund, based in 
Abu Dhabi, attempted to limit the damage by asserting that ‘‘the support by the 
PLO for Iraq’s pan-Arab and national position does not mean supporting Iraq in 
occupying and annexing Kuwait by force ... [because] this is an illegal 
measure.’’36 Nonetheless, several GCC governments did cut financial support to 
Palestinian organizations on the West Bank and expelled Palestinian employees. 
Paradoxically, many West Bank institutions had to appeal to Europe and the 
United States for substitute funds, and the PLO considered turning to the UN for 
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compensation under Article 50. With remittances to families on the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip expected to nearly dry up, Palestinians faced extraordinary 
personal difficulties as they entered the fourth year of the intifada. 

As Saddam became increasingly isolated internationally, Palestinians worried 
that their cause also could be damaged. Washington agreed to underwrite housing 
loans for Soviet immigrants to Israel and to provide more advanced weaponry to 
Israel to help compensate for the large-scale US arms sale to Saudi Arabia. The 
Soviet Union and Europe were cool to Arafat’s efforts to mediate between Iraq 
and Kuwait and rejected his assertions that Washington was playing a neocolo- 
nialist role in the Gulf. Nonetheless, by September some Palestinians argued that 
they could win irrespective of the outcome in the Gulf. Sari Nuseibeh, a leading 
intellectual in Jerusalem, suggested that a US military confrontation with Iraq 
would cause severe anti-American fallout in the Arab world and thereby restore 
support for the Palestinians.37 If, however, there were a political solution, the 
necessary next step would be international diplomacy concerning Israel’s occu- 
pation. 

During October that perspective gained credibility as world leaders acknowl- 
edged the importance of resolving the festering Israeli-Palestinian conflict as well 
as Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait. Moscow stated its commitment to an international 
conference and President Bush pledged at the UN to work toward settling the 
Arab-Israeli conflicts. Most importantly, the Israeli police’s killing of Palestinians 
in the Muslim holy places in Jerusalem on 8 October demonstrated the volatility 
of the unresolved conflict. The violence compelled Washington to alter its 
decade-long policy of blocking UN criticism of Israel, leading it to support 
resolutions that not only deplored Israel’s actions but also insisted on a UN 
investigation. Washington’s concern over maintaining its international coalition in 
the Gulf thereby compelled it to link the two issues. Nonetheless, the short-term 
damage to the Palestinian cause was significant and the prospects of meaningful 
negotiations began to appear even more remote. The gap between dream and 
reality remained wide. 


FRACTURED VISIONS 


Looking back at events since last August, it is clear that the crisis in the Gulf 
triggered cataclysmic changes in the Arab world. Shifts in alliance patterns 
accelerated and inter-Arab organizations suffered acrimonious discord. Political 
movements on the left and the religious right struggled to articulate coherent 
positions. Massive numbers of people were uprooted; they not only included the 
thousands who fled Kuwait and Iraq but also Jordanians, Sudanese, and Yemenis 
no longer welcome in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf. Stateless Palestinians in 
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particular, had no place to go when expelled or refused entry. The crisis opened 
old wounds and created new sores. 

Depending upon their geographical and ideological outlooks, Arabs placed 
the crisis in diametrically opposing frameworks which influenced their analysis of 
the causes of the crisis and of the appropriate resolution. This polarization was 
strikingly evident in the perspectives taken by Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and the 
Palestinians. 

The Egyptian government, representing a leading regional power with a stake 
in the contemporary political order, saw Iraq’s invasion as a bid to overturn the 
regional balance of power, impose its will on militarily vulnerable neighbors, and 
control regional economic resources. Egypt, therefore, sought to contain Iraqi 
power so that it could not destabilize the region. The Syrian government could not 
aspire to regional dominance but wanted to consolidate its position in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Wary of its powerful neighbors, Iraq and Israel, Damascus shared 
Cairo’s concern that Baghdad could fundamentally alter the regional political 
balance. Syrian officials feared their resultant dependence on Iraq. They therefore 
sought to enhance their strength by aligning with the wealthy status quo powers 
rather than with the radical challenger to the regional system. Nonetheless, both 
Egypt and Syria contended with potentially restive publics that strongly opposed 
a military alliance with the United States and criticized any diversion of attention 
from the Arab-Israeli arena. Egyptian citizens could express their views through 
the press and parliamentary elections, whereas Syrian public opinion was sharply 
curtailed. Both governments, however, knew their policies had limits. If the 
United States led an offensive against the Iraqi heartland or Israel became directly 
involved militarily, popular support could evaporate and the governments would 
find themselves dangerously isolated. The Egypt-Syria-GCC triad would then be 
difficult to sustain. 

The Jordanian government, in contrast, led a small and vulnerable country 
with an angry and highly politicized population. Jordanians and Palestinians alike 
viewed Saddam as an Arab leader who asserted Arab national rights, called 
attention to the injustices done to the Palestinians, sought a strategic balance with 
Israel, and challenged the inequities in the current state system in the Arab world. 
Jordanians and Palestinians believed that Iraq should be persuaded, not pres- 
sured, to relinquish Kuwait and that its wider political and economic objectives 
required urgent attention. They argued that the Palestine problem and the regional 
gap between rich and poor, if left unattended, would blow up again in highly 
damaging ways. Both peoples deplored Washington’s apparent double standard 
and resented the status quo regimes’ ties to the West. Some hoped that those 
governments’ reliance on external forces would accelerate internal political 
change and hasten the advent of a new regional order. Meanwhile, Jordanians and 
Palestinians themselves were gravely affected by the ongoing crisis. 

The clash in perspectives about the nature and validity of the regional system 
led to clashes in policy toward Iraq. That tension, in turn, was exacerbated by the 
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internationalization of the crisis. The leading role played by the United States 
enhanced the element of unpredictability and increased the risks for the Arab 
states and peoples. Decisions on waging war, extending the embargo, or prof- 
fering a negotiated solution were no longer in Arab hands. It was for these reasons 
that many feared inviting in foreign troops and transferring decisionmaking to the 
UN Security Council. Once again, decisions vital to the very existence of the 
Arab world were being made by powerful external states. The results of those 
decisions would, however, have the greatest impact on the Arab world. Each 
government was vulnerable and risked delegitimization if its approach failed. The 
people of the region faced painful disruptions in their lives no matter what the 
outcome. The crisis had unleashed powerful and unpredictable forces whose 
impact would reverberate for years to come. 





BAATHI IRAQ AND HASHIMITE 
JORDAN: FROM HOSTILITY TO 
ALIGNMENT 


Amatzia Baram 


“The past animosity [between Iraq and Jordan] did not stem from Iraqi interests. 
Rather, it stemmed from complications caused by the circumstances of 1970.... We 
did not propose a unification to Jordan... , [however,] there will be nothing odd 
about it if circumstances would arise in which we would propose it to them, or they 
to us.” 

-——~Saddam Hussein, 1981! 


‘Les Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in the early morning hours of August 2, 1990, 
threw a bright light on a long and complex relationship between Iraq and another 
neighboring country—Jordan—with which it has been connected by a common 
history matched by few other Arab states. Between 1921 and 1958, Iraq and 
Jordan were ruled by two branches of the same Sharifi Hashimite dynasty from 
the Hijaz. Despite intra-family rivalry, relations between the two were close. 
They reached their zenith when, to confront the Nasirist appeal, the two 
Hashimite monarchies established the Arab Federation on February 14, 1958, 
under the leadership of King Faysal II of Iraq. This short-lived arrangement ended 
on July 14, 1958, with the overthrow of the monarchy in Iraq. From that time until 
the July 1968 Baathist takeover in Baghdad, Iraqi-Jordanian relations oscillated 
between open hostility and uneasy political truce. 

Upon coming to power in Iraq, largely as a result of the June 1967 
Arab-Israeli War, the Baath Party, by its own admission, was unpopular in Iraq. 
cf a 
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It hoped to gain public support by implementing ‘‘the most revolutionary, radical 
and sweeping slogans and programs” on the Palestine issue.? Indeed, the Baath 
regime did give tangible support to the Palestinian fida’i organizations and vowed 
to ‘‘spark the [Baath-style] Arab revolution in every Arab country,” particularly 
in the monarchies.3 The following 11 or 12 years, however, were not marked, as 
commonly believed, by unmitigated hostility toward the Jordanian Hashimite 
regime or by relentless Baathi efforts to unseat it. Largely under the influence of 
Saddam Hussein, when confronted with the need to choose between commitment 
to Baathi ideology and state interests, the party first chose a middle course and 
later began to court King Hussein. 

Increasing tension between the Jordanian authorities and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) in the summer and fall of 1970 placed Baghdad in 
a dilemma. Iraqi spokesmen pledged that the 25,000-strong Salah al-Din Iraqi 
expeditionary force in Jordan ‘“‘would be placed under the command of the 
Palestinian resistance.’’4 Yet, the Iraqi military commanders were aware of the 
danger to their troops should they become involved in war with the Jordanian 
army—and possibly with the Israeli army——without air cover and with very long 
supply lines.5 Fearing that a Hashimite collapse would lead to an active front with 
Israel, Iraq tried to mediate between Jordan and the Palestinians to prevent an 
all-out clash. When this proved to be unsuccessful and the showdown ensued, 
Baghdad ducked its professed obligation to the Palestinians.’ 

The decision against intervention, taken after a bitter controversy between 
radicals and pragmatists,? damaged Baathi prestige throughout the Arab world.’ 
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In its frustration and fury, the Baath regime turned its well-oiled propaganda 
machine against King Hussein. It depicted him as a murderer of innocent 
Palestinian women and children and a US and Zionist agent and called for his 
overthrow.!° Jordan’s reaction was to demand the evacuation of the Iraqi force 
and Iraq obliged.'! Bilateral relations deteriorated further in 1975 when Jordan 
buried the hatchet with Syria, Iraq’s worst enemy.!2 The lowest point in bilateral 
relations occurred in November 1976 when the Amman Intercontinental Hotel 
was attacked by four of Abu Nidal’s Iraq-based commandos and hostages were 
taken. In exchange for the hostages, the commandos demanded Jordanian 
political concessions to Iraq but Jordan refused. 3 


FROM HOSTILITY TO AMBIGUITY 


During the period of acute hostility between Iraq and Jordan, it seems that a 
number of people in Baghdad were working at cross-purposes. In October 1970 
the refugee camps in Jordan still lay under a pall of smoke from the September 
battles, but that same month, Iraq gave Amman’s municipality a loan of $420,000. 
One month later an Iraqi delegation went to Amman to discuss economic 
cooperation,!4 and in January 1971, to pave the way for a ‘spiritual and mental 
rapprochement,” the two countries concluded an agreement to unify their 
educational curricula to encourage cultural exchanges and technological cooper- 
ation.!5 These and other agreements were the responsibility of Saddam Hussein 
and his circle which, since the early 1970s, had been the de facto rulers of Iraq. 16 
In late 1976, at the same time that Baghdad sent Abu Nidal’s men to terrorize 
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Amman, Saddam Hussein began sending large sums of money to King Hussein, 
apparently without the knowledge of President Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr.!7 

In late 1970, Saddam Hussein took charge of all internal security and 
undercover operations, so it was Saddam Hussein who was sending King Hussein 
a mixed message: The king could choose between marauders or alignment. 
Indeed, the pragmatic circle within Iraq’s Baath Party faced a dilemma in 
determining its attitude toward Jordan. Even if it had been possible to topple the 
regime, there was no certainty that it could be replaced with a pro-Iraqi substitute. 
From Baghdad’s view, the chances of Jordan coming under Syrian influence were 
far greater because Syria had more influence with the Palestinian organizations in 
Jordan and fewer than 200 kilometers of good road separated Damascus and 
Amman compared with more than 900 kilometers of bad desert road between 
Baghdad and Amman. In addition, Syria’s closer proximity was coupled with 
economic and familial connections between southern Syria and northern Jordan 
which had developed during the early days of the Hashimite monarchy. 

When the Hashimites defeated the PLO in September 1970, it dawned on the 
more pragmatic element in Baghdad that every hostile act on Baghdad’s part only 
drove Amman further toward Damascus. Furthermore, Iraq’s loss of its connec- 
tion to Mediterranean ports because of its growing estrangement from Syria—in 
December 1976 Syria cut all land and air routes to Irag—was now compounded by 
the risk of losing its access to an alternative route via the port of Aqaba on the Red 
Sea. Aqaba became even more attractive after the Suez Canal, which had been 
closed since June 1967, was reopened in June 1975.18 The sea route from Europe, 
or the east coast of the United States and Canada, to Aqaba was now scarcely 
longer than the one to Latakia or to Tripoli or to Beirut. Ironically, the January 
1974 interim agreement between Egypt and Israel that led to the opening of the 
canal, and to which Iraq objected so vehemently, in fact facilitated an Iraqi- 
Jordanian rapprochement. Here, too, ‘“‘Iraq the party” gave way to ‘“‘Iraq the 
state.” From the Jordanian perspective, a connection with Iraq also appeared 
lucrative largely because, unlike Syria, Iraq was a major oil producer. Jordan 
could expect to benefit economically from a large volume of transit trade and from 
Iraqi loans and grants targeted at improving Jordanian roads and the port of 
Aqaba. Jordan could also expect a privileged status in its trade with Iraq. 

On the political level, Amman continued to mistrust Syrian president Hafiz 
al-Asad, the man responsible for the September 1970 Syrian invasion of Jordan.!9 
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When viewed from a more general historical perspective, the Jordanian-Syrian 
honeymoon of the mid-1970s was an aberration, the result of Jordan’s short-term 
disillusionment with Egypt and Saudi Arabia after the Rabat Arab summit of 
October 1974 when the PLO was recognized as ‘‘the sole legitimate representative 
of the Palestinian people.” Since 1946, when both Syria and Jordan won their 
independence, bilateral relations had oscillated between hostility and cool alien- 
ation.2° Most of King Hussein’s opponents inside Jordan came from the northern 
regions of the country which had particularly close economic, familial, and 
political ties with Syria.?! 

By becoming too close to Syria, King Hussein risked being sucked into the 
next Israeli-Syrian confrontation (which occurred in 1982 but which had been a 
real possibility since late 1979).22 On the one hand, by forging an alliance with 
Iraq, King Hussein could hope to deter Israel from any offensive moves, but on 
the other hand, as long as no Iraqi troops entered Jordan and excessive military 
cooperation was avoided, the king could avoid provoking Israel. Having no 
common border with Iraq, and aware that Iraq possessed no medium-range 
missiles, Israel did not feel immediately threatened by Iraq. In addition, Saddam 
Hussein’s policies of befriending the shah of Iran and conservative Arabs, and his _ 
efforts to win King Hussein’s confidence, combined to convince the king that 
Jordan would be safer and better off economically with Iraq than with an 
unpredictable and too-close-for-comfort Syria. Finally, another reason for the 
king to distance himself from Asad was that Saudi Arabia had conditioned further 
economic aid to Jordan upon a Jordanian-Syrian political disengagement among 
other things.?3 

Following the Israeli-Egyptian peace agreement of 1979, and Egypt’s isola- 
tion in the Arab world, it became clear to King Hussein that any close alignment 
with Egypt was impossible in the near future. In its search for a strong ally to 
replace Syria, Iraq was the natural candidate. Furthermore, in view of Iraq’s 
deepening conflict with both Iran and Syria in the summer of 1979, the king could 
realistically hope to act as a bridge between Iraq and Egypt further down the road. 
From the king’s view, an eventual Iraqi-Egyptian rapprochement would help Iraq 
in its conflicts with Iran and Syria, and in return Iraq would help relegitimize the 
Egyptian regime, and thus contribute indirectly toward a US-sponsored peace 
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process.*4 Jordan, which already served as the main geographical link between 
Egypt and Iraq, resumed diplomatic relations with Egypt in September 1984.25 
(Also, in the early 1980s, Jordan had been attempting to convince Iraq to sign an 
agreement with Bechtel to build an Iraqi oil pipeline to Aqaba, to be linked to an 
Egyptian pipeline to Suez.) 

As the Reagan Plan of 1982 proved, such an intermediary role for Amman 
was Jordan’s best chance of becoming the main Arab player in Arab-Israeli 
negotiations over the West Bank and Gaza.?6 King Hussein was also aware that, 
due to Syria’s regional interests, President Asad would be reluctant to agree to 
renewed Jordanian rule over or paramountcy in Jerusalem. Iraq, on the other 
hand, for all its revolutionary rhetoric, had no similar conflict with Jordan. It was 
not lost on the king that in his dealings with Saddam Hussein over the years, party 
doctrine could be counted on to give way to pragmatism. 

Jordanian estrangement from Syria, however, also had a price tag. Trade 
between Syria and Jordan was still fairly extensive but, more importantly, on a 
number of previous occasions Syria had closed its airspace to all flights to and 
from Jordan, causing Amman severe hardships. Jordan depended on Syria for 
Yarmuk River water, and also had to take into consideration subversive Syrian 
activities in Jordan. Finally, there was a large scale movement of people between 
the two countries, far greater than between Jordan and Iraq, and any travel 
limitations could potentially irritate a substantial constituency in Jordan’s north- 
ern regions.?7 


FROM AMBIGUITY TO ALIGNMENT 


In early 1980, Iraq launched a major drive to win over Jordan. That year, 
Jordan received Iraqi government loans worth $189.2 million and grants valued at 
$58.3 million, much of which was to expand the facilities at Aqaba and improve 
the highway from Aqaba to the Iraqi border. It was agreed that, within two years, 
one-third of Iraq’s imports from the industrialized countries would be transported 
via Agaba and a joint trucking firm would be established to transport goods 
between Aqaba and Iraq.?8 
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When the war with Iran forced the closure of the ports of Basra and Umm 
Qasr, Iraq’s dependence on Aqaba grew and was increased further by the closure 
in April 1982 of the Iraqi-Syrian border and its trans-Syria oil pipeline. During the 
war, Jordan’s contribution to Iraq’s logistical effort was enormous, but Jordan, 
too, greatly benefited from the increased cooperation. Between 1979 and 1988, 
imported cargo transiting Jordan through the port of Aqaba increased from 
161,000 to 6,930,000 tons per annum, with almost all the increase destined for 
Iraq. Transit exports through Aqaba, almost entirely from Iraq, increased from 
98,000 tons in 1981 to close to 3 million tons in 1988. Equally impressive was the 
increase in the movement of people through the port of Aqaba. While in 1979 the 
total number of arrivals to and departures from that port was just over 7,000, by 
1988 the number totaled more than 823,000, almost all of them Egyptian workers 
heading to or coming from Iraq. By 1981 the amount of Iraqi imports passing 
through Aqaba exceeded those destined for Jordan. Also, while in 1978 transit 
export through Aqaba comprised only one-half of a percent of Aqaba’s total 
exports, in 1988 it comprised no less than 27 percent of the total exports, almost 
all the increase coming from Iraq. In regard to imports through Aqaba, transit 
cargo comprised 5.6 percent of the total in 1978 and 75.7 percent of all incoming 
cargo in 1988, some 9,150,000 tons, almost all destined for Iraq.29 

As reported by the world and Arab press, Aqaba became a major port for 
Iraq’s import of military supplies.2° With the growth of arms deliveries from Egypt 
during the war with Iran, Aqaba became by far the most important cargo link 
between Egypt and Iraq. In 1987 a trilateral transportation company, al-Jisr 
al-Arabi (the Arab bridge) began operations.3! In a similar fashion, because direct 
air connections between Iraq and Egypt had been severed in 1979, the Jordanian 
national airline served as the main air link between Cairo and Baghdad. 

Beginning in May 1980, Iraqi-Jordanian cooperation in energy, industry, 
agriculture, transport, and oil explorations also substantially increased.32 The 
intensification of Iragi-Jordanian trade relations can be demonstrated graphically 
by a survey of their trade ties. While Iraq’s imports from Jordan came to $8-l0 
million annually in 1977-78, subsequent years saw the figures leap to $47 million 
in 1978-79; $104 million in 1979-1980; $214 million in 1980-81 and back to $209 
million in 1981-82. Prior to 1984, Iraqi exports to Jordan had been negligible, but 
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in 1985 and 1986 they rocketed to $173 million and $168 million, respectively.33 
Seen from the perspective of Jordan’s small economy these figures look much 
more impressive. Thus, while in the mid-1970s Iraq’s share in Jordan’s total 
foreign trade was almost nonexistent, in 1988 its share exceeded by far that of any 
other country.34 

This impressive expansion of economic ties was supported by a strong 
pro-Iraqi business lobby in Amman headed by Amin Shukayr, a prominent 
pharmaceutical industrialist. By 1989, no less than 160 Jordanian firms had strong 
commercial and industrial connections to Iraq.35 Indeed, by early 1990, close to 
three-fourths of Jordan’s industry was working primarily for export to Iraq.36 
Baghdad also gave large sums of money as special grants to various institutions 
and personalities in Jordan to win their support. This was especially the case with 
newspapers and journalists.3” 

Jordanian-[raqi economic ties were not, however, without their setbacks. 
Throughout the Iran-Iraq War, Jordan was keen to export more to Iraq, but in 
1983 Iraq made increased Jordanian imports conditional upon more credit to 
Baghdad. Partly in expectation of Saudi support and partly because of Iraqi and 
Jordanian mismanagement, the Jordanians extended generous credits. The Iraqis, 
however, were slow to repay. In the fall of 1989, it was reported by the Jordanian 
press that Iraq still owed Jordan no less than $835 million, almost twice Jordan’s 
foreign reserves.38 When coupled with the decline in Saudi aid from $1.25 billion 
in 1981 to $400 million in 1989 and with the massive withdrawal of more than $250 
million by Palestinians from Jordanian banks in 1988 and 1989, Iraq’s debt played 
a major role in Jordan’s economic crisis.39 Paradoxically, however, Iraq’s debt 
tied Amman to Baghdad more closely than ever. 
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The Gulf War Ally 


When Iraq invaded Iran in September 1980, Jordan proved a reliable ally, 
standing out among Arab countries in its support for Iraq.4° In late October, the 
two countries established a joint military command*! and, in January 1982, King 
Hussein announced the formation of the Yarmuk contingent of Jordanian volun- 
teers to fight alongside the Iraqi army.42 During the war, the king was in close 
contact with the Iraqi president and visited Baghdad once every two or three 
months, more than any other head of state. 

The king’s initial reasons for giving Saddam such staunch support were based 
on a rational calculation. The Jordanian leader was wary of an Islamic upsurge in 
Jordan inspired by Ayatollah Rouhollah Khomeini’s revolution and felt that the 
repercussions of the revolution had to be contained.*#3 In addition, the king was 
confident that Iraq would win the war and that he was backing the victor. More 
importantly, however, by late 1980 the king had already decided that Iraq under 
Hussein was the most effective shield against his domestic and regional enemies 
and the best long-term guarantee for Jordan’s economic welfare.+4 The intimate 
cooperation between the two leaders over the eight-year Iran-Iraq War generated 
a momentum of its own, and by 1988 they had developed a close personal . 
relationship. , 

While Jordan’s relations with Iraq improved, however, its relations with 
Syria deteriorated. In November 1980 bilateral relations reached their nadir when 
up to 50,000 Syrian troops were poised on Jordan’s northern border threatening a 
rerun of the September 1970 invasion. In February 1981 both countries recalled 
their ambassadors,45 and a few months later, President Asad, accusing the 
Hashimite family of “‘dismembering the Syrian body” when it established Jordan 
in 1921, claimed the return of this ‘‘lost region” in no uncertain terms.46 In the 
mid-1980s, Jordan began providing Iraq with indirect assistance in its running 
battle with Syria; it was at this time that Baghdad had begun supporting the 
Muslim Brotherhood’s opposition to the Baath regime in Damascus by supplying 
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military training and arms. This King Hussein did to deflect criticism from the 
pro-Khomeini Ikhwan religious opposition in Jordan for his earlier support for the 
shah of Iran and to demonstrate to Syria his nuisance value in retaliation for 
similar anti-Jordanian activities backed by Damascus.4’ The net result, however, 
was to further cement Jordan’s alignment with Iraq. 

Jordanian-Syrian relations remained rocky until November 1985 when they 
began to pick up after Jordan’s new prime minister, Zayd al-Rifa‘i, met with his 
Syrian counterpart, Abd al-Ra’uf al-Kassim.48 Jordan’s interests in a rapproche- 
ment were essentially two: to hang a ‘‘Damascus Sword” above PLO chairman 
Yasir Arafat’s head and to stop a Syrian-sponsored anti-Jordanian campaign of 
murder and sabotage. At the same time, however, Jordan maintained its staunch 
political and strategic support for Iraq in the Gulf war; Baghdad, for its part, 
feared that the rapprochement would come at its expense.*? To prove its loyalty 
to Baghdad, Amman tried, between spring 1986 and early 1988, to mediate 
between Baghdad and Damascus with the intention of driving a wedge between 
Syria and Iran, thus primarily serving Baghdad’s, rather than Damascus’, 
interests.5° 

Jordan also rendered diplomatic support to Iraq in other areas. It delivered 
Iraqi messages to Arab states, such as Oman, with which Iraq had differences,>! 
and it urged support for Iraq at all meetings of the Arab League, which, indeed, 
produced many pro-Iraqi resolutions, put through over Syrian objections.52 
Finally, during and after the Iran-Iraq War, Jordan served as a front for Iraqi arms 
deals in cases where Iraq itself was barred from purchasing arms directly. This 
unique service has given Iraq access to some of the West’s most advanced 
military equipment, notably in the realm of artillery.*3 


THE DOMESTIC CRISIS AND JORDANIAN REALIGNMENT 


5 


Just before and immediately after the end of the Gulf war a major shift 
occurred in Jordan’s regional policy. The intifada erupted in December 1987 and 
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brought with it sometimes ominous anti-Jordanian undertones which forced King 
Hussein to announce his ‘“‘disengagement’’ from the West Bank in July 1988. 
Jordan then shifted its political attention east and southwest in its quest for an 
Arab political alignment. This materialized in February 1989 with the creation of 
the Arab Cooperation Council (ACC), a coalition including Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, 
and the Yemen Arab Republic. From Amman’s perspective, the ACC was 
intended to cement Jordan’s role as the link between the two much larger 
economies of Iraq and Egypt, to increase Jordan’s political weight if an interna- 
tional conference on the occupied territories convened, and to provide Jordan 
with Arab guarantees against Israeli aggression. With the Iranian war machine 
wrecked and Ayatollah Khomeini dead, Iran no longer appeared to be a serious 
threat to the area. As Jordanian politicians saw it, the danger zone moved from 
Iran in the east to Israel in the west and to economic difficulties as a source for 
domestic unrest. In addition to Israel being presented as a direct military threat 
intent on ‘‘conquering’’ Jordan,>4 because of the ramifications of the intifada, 
Israeli policies were more credibly seen as a threat to Jordan’s social and political 
equilibrium. A state of almost permanent unrest developed among the large 
Palestinian population in Jordan. Thus, for example, the May 1990 murder of eight 
Palestinian workers by an Israeli in Rishon LeZion triggered riots in the 
Palestinian refugee camps of Jordan, leading to the deployment of tanks in 
Amman.95 

The continuous influx of thousands of job-seeking Palestinians from the West 
Bank and Gaza into Jordan further threatened to destabilize the political system. 
In addition, political circles in Amman were wary of the Likud Party’s thesis that 
‘Jordan is Palestine.’’56 The combination of the intifada, the 1989 wave of 
immigration of Soviet Jews to Israel, and a major internal economic crisis brought 
Jordanian fears to a head.5 The economic crisis of 1988-89 exacerbated the 
already combustible situation in that it turned even King Hussein’s traditional 
supporters, the Bedouins of the south, against the regime. In April 1989, when the 
government introduced austerity measures prescribed by the International Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF) to stop the fall of the dinar, massive anti-government riots 
erupted in all parts of the country. To make matters even worse, in January 1990, 
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the government reported 48,000 people unemployed, roughly 15-18 percent of its 
total work force.*® 


Changing Course 


As a result of the economic and political crises, King Hussein was forced to 
introduce a far-reaching democratization program which included the parliamen- 
tary elections of November 1989. To the surprise of many, these elections brought 
22 Muslim Brothers and 10 independent Islamic activists into the 80-seat parlia- 
ment.5? Thus, between 1988 and 1990 King Hussein not only had to curb his 
ambitions to play a leading role in peace negotiations, but he also had to go on the 
defensive in his own country. The growing influence of the Islamists worried the 
regime to such an extent that Crown Prince Hasan warned of the danger of 
religious revolutions and wars in the Middle East.© The King may have expected 
Iraq to assist him directly in his struggle against Islamists at home, but, more 
realistically, Iraq was probably expected to provide Jordan with long-term 
economic support intended to have a stabilizing effect.6' Although Iraq itself was 
undergoing great economic difficulties, it had enough clout in the Arab world to 
persuade others to help its ally. At the May 1990 Arab summit, King Hussein 
called on the Arabs to prevent an economic disaster in Jordan and help it face the 
perceived Israeli threat. This call was vigorously supported by the host, Saddam 
Hussein, who played a major role in moving the summit to endorse the allocation 
of economic aid to Jordan. 

On the military level, the end of the Gulf war brought a change in the position 
of both Jordan and Iraq with regard to Israel. In early 1989, Iraqi spokesmen 
warned Israel against planning raids on Iraqi installations. Iraq wanted Jordan’s 
electronic surveillance to provide it with early warning notices and detailed 
information on potential Israeli targets, and Jordan readily obliged. In early 1990, 
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Jordan allowed Iraqi fighters to patrol the Jordanian-Israeli border. These flights 
were stopped after Israel warned its neighbor, but Jordan’s intelligence-gathering 
cooperation continued. Their military cooperation also led to the establishment of 
a joint Jordanian-Iraqi air squadron, to visits of Iraqi officers to the Jordanian- 
Israeli front, and to the development of arrangements necessary to coordinate the 
deployment of a large Iraqi force on Jordanian soil. Jordan did not protest when 
Iraq built missile positions on its border aimed toward Israel.“ Jordan, in fact, 
preferred to lean on a wider shoulder and called for the integration of a number of 
Arab air forces and ground-to-air defenses—starting with the countries of the 
ACC6.—but such an integration never materialized. 

Saddam Hussein, while avoiding the use of military threats to force Israel to 
make concessions to the Palestinians, nonetheless, did go on record as promising 
that, in the case of the annexation of the occupied territories and, apparently, 
mass-deportations “‘you cannot avoid war.’’6 Iraq also made clear that it would 
respond militarily if Israel attacked any Arab state; in Jordanian eyes this meant, 
in the first place, Jordan and Libya.6 Leaning upon Iraq’s military might, King 
Hussein and Crown Prince Hasan also threatened that the water dispute with 
Israel could result in war. Equally, the Iraqi muscle held some promise vis-a-vis 
Syria in that respect.% 


Iraq, Jordanian Legitimacy, and the PLO: A Precarious Balance 


Since the beginning of the Jordanian-Iragi rapprochement in 1979-1980, 
Jordan expected Iraqi support in its ‘‘contest’? with the PLO over the West 
Bank.® Here, however, Iraq’s situation was more complex than in other areas, 
because while Baghdad carefully tried to balance its position between the two 
protagonists, when Iragi-PLO relations improved after 1982, the scales were 
clearly tipped in favor of the PLO. Baghdad never forgot Chairman Arafat’s 
neutrality during the first two years of its war with Iran or his support for the 
Islamic revolution before the war.” The Iraqi leadership, however, was engaged 
in a war that was not going well and it was under attack by Arab radicals for 
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exhausting Arab energies against Iran instead of directing those energies toward 
the Palestinian cause. Baghdad, therefore, regarded Arafat’s potential support of 
its war as an important propaganda asset at home and in the Arab world. Trapped 
between an important strategic ally, King Hussein, and an equally important 
propaganda asset, Arafat, Iraq endeavoured to avoid siding decisively with one or 
the other. Thus, beginning in January 1983, Iraq gave support—alternately overt 
and covert—to the notion of a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to peace 
talks.71 At the same time, however, Iraq insisted on complete Jordanian- 
Palestinian equality in the negotiations process. 

Following King Hussein’s July 1988 declaration renouncing Jordan’s claim to 
the West Bank and Arafat’s November 1988 proclamation of a Palestinian state, 
Iraq was quick to announce its ‘‘full recognition of the fraternal Palestinian state” 
and to recognize Arafat as the ‘‘President of the State of Palestine.’’?? The Iragi 
side was not, however, oblivious to King Hussein’s fears of the dangers that a 
possibly hostile and independent Palestinian state would present for Jordan, and, 
on several occasions, Saddam Hussein called upon Palestinians to respect 
Jordan’s sovereignty.73 The Iraqi president also implied that, after the establish- 
ment of an independent Palestinian state, a Jordanian-Palestinian federation was 
desirable.” In this way, without breaking rank with the PLO,’>5 Hussein signalled 
to Arafat that the continued existence of the Hashimite monarchy was in Iraq’s 
interest. The most striking manifestation of Iraq’s support for the legitimacy of the 
Hashimite regime was demonstrated during King Hussein’s visit to Baghdad in 
July 1988 to congratulate Iraq on its victories against Iran. In a unique gesture of 
historical reconciliation, he was taken to Baghdad’s royal cemetery where prayers 
were read for the souls of King Faysal I and his son King Ghazi,’ King Hussein’s 
great uncle and cousin, respectively. Soon after this visit, the Ministry of Wagf 
spent $3.2 million to renovate the royal cemetery. The Iraqi press also announced 
that the bronze equestrian statue of King Faysal I—erected in 1930 and torn down 
by angry crowds on July 14, 1958—would be re-erected at its original site, a 
square ironically bearing the name of Gamal Abd al-Nasir.”’ Finally, following the 
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end of the Gulf war, Iraqi politicians spared no effort in stressing their country’s 
new approach, ‘‘in harmony with the spirit of the age,” whereby ‘“‘interference in 
the internal affairs of others does not make one a pan-Arabist.’’78 


Jordan’s Dilemmas 


Despite impressive manifestations of friendship and cooperation, Iraq’s 
policies since the August 1988 Iran-Iraq cease-fire have presented Jordan with 
difficult choices. Jordan had already paid dearly for its staunch support of Iraq 
when it endured the Syrian-sponsored campaign of murder and sabotage between 
1980 and 1985. Amman’s later decision to allow Iraq to transship heavy military 
equipment to Lebanon—including ‘‘Frog’’ SS missiles that were stopped by the 
Syrian navy at sea—severely damaged Jordanian-Syrian relations.7? Worse still, 
largely because Amman’s close ties with Baghdad exacerbated the already shaky 
Jordanian-Syrian relationship, Amman was unable to reach a satisfactory agree- 
ment with Damascus over Jordan’s share of water from the Yarmuk River and its 
tributaries, thus damaging Jordan’s long-term interests.8° 

As for Israel, after Iraq became a regional superpower and the owner of 
medium-range missiles, King Hussein’s resort to an Iraqi military umbrella 
threatened to trigger precisely the kind of Israeli military offensive it was designed 
to prevent. Indeed, while the king was trying to make use of Iraqi might to 
pressure Israel, following Saddam Hussein’s threat on April 2, 1990, to the effect 
that “‘fire would consume half of Israel” if it attacked Iraq, he implied on a 
number of occasions that Iraq’s modus operandi could suck him into an Israeli- 
Iraqi armed conflict. In July 1990 in a US television interview the king warned that 
if the United States did not do more to advance peace in the Middle East, 
‘extremists on both sides would manage to destroy any chance of peace in the 
area.’ ’8! 

In the old Hashimite tradition, King Hussein set out to balance his close 
military ties with Iraq by seeking to allay Israel’s fears. Upon receiving Israeli 
warnings, Iraqi fighter aircraft were withdrawn from Jordan, and the king made 
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certain that their joint MiG squadron would remain on the Iraqi side of the 
common border. Furthermore, in response to Israel’s repeated warnings that it 
would not tolerate the presence of Iraqi troops in Jordan, the king made it clear 
that Jordan sought Arab economic help, but not military assistance. This, he 
argued, would enable it ‘to build its own military strength’’ so that it could 
‘absorb the first [Israeli] blow.’’8? The king, however, could not control the Iraqi 
president, and Israel’s concern grew at a steady pace following the escalating Iraqi 
threats in April 1990. 

Jordan’s support of Iraq in the international arena had also not been without 
a price. Its contribution to Iraq’s arsenal, overlooked during the Gulf war, 
received more publicity after the Gulf war cease-fire. Jordan strained its relations 
with Britain when the king questioned the international outrage over Iraq’s 
execution of the British-based Observer reporter Farzad Bazoft in March 1990.83 
Jordan was also reluctant to dissociate itself openly from Iraq at the ACC summit 
meeting in Amman in February 1990 when Saddam Hussein demanded that the 
United States remove its navy from the Gulf.%4 It was a few months later, at the 
Baghdad summit, that the king crossed the Rubicon. His anti-Israeli and, by 
implication, anti-US speech was designed to win Arab economic aid for Jordan. It 
came after Saddam set the tone of the “‘radical’’ camp by demanding that the 
Arabs challenge “US imperialism” with economic sanctions if Washington 
continued supporting ‘“‘Israeli aggression.’’8> According to al-Muharrir, Jordan— 
together with the PLO, Libya, Algeria, and Yemen—followed the Iraqi line 
throughout the conference, thus sabotaging Egypt’s efforts to formulate more 
moderate resolutions.8° Indeed, the Baghdad summit was a political watershed, 
witnessing the beginning of the growing estrangement between Jordan and the 
‘‘moderate’’ Arab states, chiefly Egypt and Saudi Arabia, as well as between 
Jordan and the United States. 

Another dilemma for King Hussein was hidden in the PLO’s growing 
dependence on Baghdad. Among possible worst-case scenarios, this meant that 
the Palestinians could be turned against the king at will. According to PLO 
sources, in mid-1990, Saddam Hussein had dispensed millions of dollars and large 
quantities of arms in an attempt to lure the more radical Palestinian organizations 
from Damascus, Beirut, and Tripoli to Baghdad. This was seen by Arafat’s people 
as an attempt to put pressure on the PLO to toe the Iraqi line or face the 
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consequences.®’ If the PLO saw it that way, then certainly the king was doubly 
apprehensive. 

In his speech at the February Amman ACC summit, and more clearly in his 
speech at the Baghdad Arab summit, Saddam Hussein talked of the “‘liberation of 
Palestine” in a way that implied a return to the old Baathi commitment to destroy 
Israel in a ‘‘war of liberation.’’88 The winds of war blowing from Baghdad were 
undoubtedly anathema to the king who must have been aware that, this time, any 
Arab-Israeli war could spell the end of the Hashimite monarchy. Indeed, it was 
following these speeches and Saddam Hussein’s threat of 2 April to “‘scorch’’ half 
of Israel if Israel attacked Iraq, that the king expressed his fears that Washington 
had to do more to advance the peace process before it was too late. 


CONCLUSION: A DE FACTO FEDERATION 


Under the Baath Party, Iraq came full circle in its relations with Jordan. It 
started with hostility toward Amman stimulated by the events of Black September 
in 1970. Motivated, however, by Iraq’s traditional quest for outlets to the sea, and 
for Arab strategic support in its rivalry with a more powerful Iran, as well as by 
dreams of leading the Arab world, the Baath regime nurtured an ever-growing 
cooperation with Jordan. Indeed, Saddam Hussein’s reading of Iraq’s geostrategic 
interests took him in the same direction as that adopted by Faysal I, Yasin 
al-Hashimi, and Nuri al-Sa‘id between 1928 and 1958 when they tried to forge a 
Fertile Crescent federation. From Saddam’s viewpoint, this direction proved to 
be an unqualified success. From King Hussein’s viewpoint, however, the per- 
spective was different. The August 1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait exposed a 
vulnerability hitherto concealed by the outward appearance of Jordanian sover- 
eignty and independence. By mid-1990 a de facto Iraqi-Jordanian federation had 
come into existence, but it was not a federation of equals because the king, the 
prisoner of his own policies since 1979, was no longer at liberty to withdraw. 
Jordan could not detach itself from the large Iraqi economy and, politically, it 
could no longer risk a breach with Baghdad. 

On the economic level, this dependence rested essentially on three legs—the 
port of Aqaba, industrial exports, and oil imports—all of which were threatened 
by the United Nations (UN) call for international sanctions against Iraq after its 
invasion of Kuwait. By mid-1990 some 70 percent of the imports and some 25 
percent of the exports through Aqaba were still transit trade, with most of it going 
to Iraq. Indeed, a well-informed Jordanian source defined the port’s closure to 
Iraqi goods as “‘suicide.’’8? As for exports to Iraq, with some 75 percent of 
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Jordan’s industrial establishments producing primarily for the Iraqi market, 
Jordan understandably made the termination of the sale of industrial products to 
Iraq conditional upon the demand that alternative markets be found.” Finally, by 
mid-1990, Jordan depended on Iraqi oil for 80 to 90 percent of its needs. The oil 
was supplied as repayment for the large Iraqi debt,9! and Jordan was unable to 
obtain the same amount of oil free of charge from the Gulf states. Under such 
circumstances there is no reason to doubt Crown Prince Hasan’s exasperated 
remark, after the Iraqi invasion, that full compliance by his country with the UN 
embargo was tantamount to committing ‘‘economic hara kiri.’’92 

More international aid to Jordan after August 1990 would have greatly 
alleviated Jordan’s economic plight and relieved it of much of its dependence on 
Iraq, but the strongest force that bound King Hussein to Iraq during the initial 
stages of the Gulf crisis was political. Saddam’s ideological cocktail consisted of 
Iraqi imperial pan-Arabism, newly discovered pan-Islamism, vitriolic anti-Amer- 
icanism, a Robin Hood-style pledge to ‘“‘redistribute’’ Arab oil wealth, and 
renewal of an earlier vow to liberate Palestine. All of this was backed by his 
1 million-strong army and an impressive array of missiles and chemical weapons. 
The mixture proved a strong intoxicant for many in the region, and it completed 
a 23-year process in that it fired the imagination of, and united, Israeli Arabs, West 
Bank and Gaza Palestinians, and Bedouins and Palestinians and the Muslim 
Brotherhood in Jordan. As put by an enthusiastic member of the brotherhood at 
a pro-Iraqi rally in Zarga, ‘“‘Arabism is the raw material of Islam and the 
establishment of the Caliphate!’’93 Indeed, pro-Iraqi anti-US demonstrations and 
rallies started on the first day of the invasion and continued throughout August 
and September. Excluding cases of violence, they were tolerated and, occasion- 
ally, backed and televised by the regime. The most impressive manifestation of 
Islamic power was a mammoth Ikhwan-sponsored pro-Saddam demonstration of 
some 70,000 in Amman on September 10, 1990.4 The Jordanian press, exploiting 
the more liberal approach of the regime since the spring of 1989, gave vent to 
extreme anti-US and pro-Iraqi views. 

With emotions running at such a high level, King Hussein may have 
questioned whether the loyalty of the army could be relied upon; because of this, 
his ability to change course, as he had done in September 1970, was seriously 
circumscribed. To appease public opinion the king went so far as to host a 
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‘*Congress of Popular Forces’’ which included his arch enemies, George Habash 
of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine and Nayif Hawatimah of the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, with whom he had private 
sessions. Habash took advantage of the occasion when, from Amman, he called 
for the overthrow of the Gulf ‘‘sultans’’ and promised to attack US interests if war 
broke out. 

Clearly, in the king’s view the safest courses of action were to drift with 
domestic public sentiment and avoid Iraq’s wrath. As a result, the king, 
paradoxically, enjoyed more widespread popularity in his own country than ever 
before. In the king’s view, such popularity during hard times was worth paying a 
heavy price: The deep crisis in Jordan’s relations with all its traditional allies— 
Britain, Egypt, the Gulf states, Saudi Arabia, and the United States—was far less 
dangerous than arousing the Jordanian public against him or incurring Saddam’s 
wrath. From the throne it probably appeared that once the crisis was over, the 
Western powers, Arab moderates and conservatives, and even Israel, would 
prefer Hashimite order, even if imperfect, to chaos in Jordan. 

In the event of war, the populist forces could lead to the Hashimite 
monarchy’s destruction, or Jordan could be squeezed between Iraq and Israel. 
Thus, the king used his diplomatic skills to try to prevent hostilities in the Gulf and 
to provide Iraq with a face-saving agreement even though such an agreement 
could strengthen Saddam Hussein and thus further increase his long-term threat to 
Jordan. During the waiting period, prior to a possible outbreak of war, the king 
was under pressure from Iraq, and at home, to help Iraq militarily in every way 
possible, short of actually sending his army to battle. 

By the end of November 1990, the Hashimite regime had proved itself 
capable of riding the storm, but in the long run, its modus operandi may have 
seriously undermined its own legitimacy. King Hussein’s objection to any military 
intervention to oust Iraq from Kuwait is almost tantamount to de facto, if 
reluctant, acceptance of the Iraq’s proclaimed annexation. It would also seem to 
delegitimize any future Jordanian request for international military aid in case of 
attack or internal opposition, and, in light of the king’s own resort to British 
assistance in 1958, it makes him appear somewhat hypocritical. Furthermore, as 
pointed out by Prince Bandar bin Sultan al-Saud, the Saudi ambassador to 
Washington, for King Hussein to explain the Iraqi invasion in terms of an 
historical claim to Kuwait based on the Turkish Ottoman legacy is an-extremely 
dangerous argument to be used by a Jordanian politician; after all, President 
Asad still lays claim to the whole of Jordan in the name of precisely the same 
legacy. 
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Even more immediate is the threat to the monarchy and to the Jordanian 
political entity from rising pan-Arab and pan-Islamic sentiments in Jordan and 
among Palestinians: When a secular Palestinian leader defines Saddam as an 
“Arab Garibaldi” who would unite the Arab world by the sword,” when more 
and more Muslim activists in Jordan are talking about the need to ‘‘undo the 
Sykes-Picot agreement” of 1916—namely to demolish the borders of the Arab 
East as established by the British and the French in the wake of WWI98—and 
when Islamists talk about a new caliphate, and George Habash calls for the 
downfall of Arab sultans, they are all talking about the end of the Hashimite 
monarchy and the Jordanian nation-state. Thus, the success of the de facto 
Iraqi-Jordanian federation could prove to be the undoing of the Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan. King Hussein and his regime will have to cope with these 
popular trends, and this may prove more difficult than repairing Jordan’s fences 
with Saudi Arabia, Egypt, or the West. 
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WAR AND PEACE IN AFGHANISTAN: 
THE PAKISTANI ROLE 


Marvin G. Weinbaum 


Wirsour Pakistan there could have been no effective Afghan resistance 
movement and little prospect for its success against the Soviets. The sanctuary of 
Pakistan allowed the mujahidin (holy warriors) to organize military operations, 
and the Islamabad government became a conduit for multinational arms deliveries 
to those fighting in Afghanistan. It also helped the many resistance parties 
coalesce into something of a distinct political grouping. Pakistan was indispens- 
able in drawing international attention to the mujahidin cause and led the 
condemnation of the Soviet armed intervention in international fora. In negotia- 
tions leading to the withdrawal of Soviet military forces, Pakistan assumed a 
pivotal role. Pakistan’s open border enabled more than 3.2 million Afghans to find 
refuge and relief aid in camps and, unrestricted in their movement, to participate 
in the economy of Pakistan’s cities. 

When asked, many Pakistanis like to stress what they see as their obligation 
to the Afghan people for reasons of faith and history, but in contrast to public 
attitudes, the relationship between the two peoples’ governments has never been 
cordial. Strains existed long before the communist coup in Kabul in April 1978, 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979, and Pakistan’s subsequent 
support for the Afghan resistance. Over the years, national interests and, indeed, 
the very ethos of the two states have stood in some contrast: The ideal and 
rationale of the Pakistani state was an Islamic consensus expected to transcend 
geographic and ethnic divisions, whereas, traditionally, the Afghan state had 
found its legitimacy in satisfying and balancing the interests of competitive ethnic 
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and tribal communities. Since the creation of Pakistan in 1947, despite a steady 
interchange of people and goods, the two countries have been antagonistic toward 
each other. Most of their disagreements can be traced to the Durand Line, the 
colonial-fashioned border between the two countries, but economic resentments, 
provocations, and cross-border political agitation have helped sustain tensions. 
Whereas Pakistan viewed the Afghan state mainly as an irritant before the Soviet 
invasion, the stakes for Pakistan after 1979 were thought to involve threats to its 
national security and integrity. 


PAKISTANI OBJECTIVES 


Pakistan’s championing of the Afghan resistance struggle and its embrace of 
refugees were motivated by geostrategic and domestic imperatives which led 
Pakistan’s leaders to pursue several objectives during the course of the war. Much 
to Pakistan’s disappointment and frustration, however, these goals were at times 
incompatible. 

Worried about the possibility of facing a coordinated attack from Afghan and 
Soviet troops on one front and the Indian military on the other, the first goal of 
Pakistan’s military planners was the removal of Soviet forces from Afghanistan. 
Even if an armed communist invasion of Pakistan was a remote possibility, 
intimidation was not. There was also deep concern within the Pakistani govern- 
ment that Moscow would instigate, through material support, ethnic separatist 
movements in Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province. 

Their second objective was the early return of refugees to Afghanistan. The 
government in Islamabad facilitated and supplemented the massive international 
aid program that sustained the refugee community, and a broad consensus held 
that the Afghans be allowed to stay until they could return with a sense of 
security. Managing the burden of refugees, however, left Pakistan dependent on 
the continued assistance of the international community. Increasingly, moreover, 
Pakistanis began to view Afghan exiles as having an undesirable impact on their 
economy and society. In a number of cases, the Afghan resistance groups and the 
community of refugees were held responsible for breakdowns of law and order in 
Pakistan, and economic dislocations. 

Third, the Pakistani president, General Muhammad Zia ul-Haq, used the 
Afghanistan situation to help his martial law regime survive. Many doubted that 
Zia’s government would have lasted so long without the war in Afghanistan and 
the international assistance it attracted, especially from the United States. In 
return for the risks and obligations Pakistan claimed to have incurred in its 
support of the Afghan resistance, the Islamabad government received generous 
financial and diplomatic backing. US assistance committed to Pakistan’s military 
and economic budgets through the 1980s totaled more than $7.2 billion. As the war 
dragged on, Pakistan’s relationship with the resistance carried some political 
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liabilities, but it also provided material benefits that directly and indirectly 
strengthened the regime. 

A fourth objective that evolved from the war was Zia’s intention to use the 
war, and Pakistan’s role as a front-line state, to project Pakistan as the defender 
of Islam against Soviet-sponsored communism. Indeed, at times it seemed that 
Zia would not be content with merely aiding Afghan Muslims, but was driven by 
a mission to extend the struggle across the Oxus to Soviet Central Asian 
republics. 

The fifth, and perhaps paramount aim of Islamabad’s policymakers, was to 
block the revival of Afghan nationalism and assure recognition of what Pakistan 
had always claimed was its international border, the Durand Line. Pakistan hoped 
to achieve this through the creation of a post-war Afghanistan that, if not a client 
state, would, at a minimum, offer a friendly northwestern frontier. Assuming a 
willing Iran, a cooperative Afghanistan would provide Pakistani military planners 
with strategic geopolitical depth in any future conflict with India. 

Because the Afghan war was to Pakistan, above all, a national security issue, 
the military assumed a leading role. As such, the major responsibilities fell to 
Pakistan’s military intelligence division, the Inter-Services Intelligence Director- 
ate, known as ISI. The ISI’s assignment to implement policy was understandable 
given the covert nature of the operation. Less predictable, however, was the 
decision to allow it to also design Afghan policy. 


The Hands-On Approach 


Pakistan’s direct involvement in the war began with the April 1978 commu- 
nist coup when it allowed those opposing the Kabul government to escape to 
Pakistan and freely admitted large numbers of refugees. From the outset Pakistan 
sought to orchestrate much of the conduct of the Afghan war and expected to be 
instrumental in determining the shape of an Afghan peace. Pakistani authorities 
worked to control virtually every aspect of the Afghan presence in Pakistan, as 
well as the direction of the war. The activities of resident Afghans and the results 
of their armed efforts were expected to coincide with the perceived interests of 
Pakistan; nothing was to occur without the knowledge and approval of Pakistani 
authorities. The operation involved close management of refugees and the 
direction and coordination of Afghan resistance parties based in Peshawar. The 
ISI’s activities also included intelligence gathering and manipulation of Afghan 
political figures. Above all, the ISI’s control over the supply of arms gave Pakistan 
its most direct influence over the course of the war. 

Throughout the conflict, Islamabad refused to admit to providing arms or 
military training to the resistance and refused to acknowledge that it was allowing 
other countries or organizations to do so. In one sense, the Pakistan government 
was truthful. It provided none of its own military supplies to the Afghan 
mujahidin, but it permitted the funnelling of foreign arms to the fighters, an 
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activity that allowed military intelligence to exercise control over the nature of the 
weapons, their destination, and end use. 

Arms reached Pakistan by both ship and aircraft and were then trucked under 
military supervision to the border areas. At the frontier, weapons were recorded 
as they entered Afghanistan.! Yet, during the first years of the conflict, and while 
taking foreign aid to secure its borders and accepting international kudos for its 
stand, Pakistan showed some restraint in its support of the resistance. Every 
effort was made to have the arms, carried by men and mules, move quickly across 
the border into Afghanistan. In those years, Pakistan is believed to have insisted 
that the quantity of weapons transferred through the country be limited to 
approximately two plane loads weekly. 

The mujahidin took delivery of weapons in Pakistan at small distribution 
centers under the control of individual parties.3 As a matter of policy, the 
Pakistan military laid claim to a share of the shipments, and weapons intended for 
use by the mujahidin also found their way into the bazaars, often with the 
connivance of the Afghan resistance groups. As the arms supplies became larger, 
depots were set up in Pakistan with some being located in Pakistani military 
installations. 

The arms provided by the ISI were not always the heavier weapons the 
mujahidin sought nor was the intelligence guidance and logistical support the type 
requested.4 Pakistani officials appeared to believe that better-equipped mujahidin 
capable of escalating the level of fighting would increase greatly the number of 
refugees fleeing to Pakistan, adding to its economic ‘burden. Pakistani planners 
thought that more effective mujahidin defenses against Soviet tanks and planes, as 
well as public acknowledgement of Islamabad’s role in the arms supply network, 
might antagonize Moscow and lead to retaliation. Pakistan’s leaders feared air 
strikes against mujahidin staging areas in Pakistan as well as having sophisticated 
Soviet arms reach nationalist separatists in ethnically divided Pakistan. Despite 
these concerns, Pakistani authorities never seriously inhibited the free movement 
of resistance forces across the border nor the recruitment and training of fighters. 

Arms for the resistance came from a number of sources. The cost of the 
operation as late as 1983 was no more than $50 million, with the United States 
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financing about half and Saudi Arabia most of the rest.5 By the late 1980s, 
Washington was providing about $300 million in support and the Saudis approx- 
imately the same; Washington’s total contribution for the decade was roughly $2 
billion.® In addition to Iran’s assistance to Shi‘i resistance groups, Egyptian, 
Saudi, and Chinese arms were placed in the hands of Pakistan’s military for 
distribution as were those paid for by the United States. With Pakistan’s approval, 
supplies from some Arab countries were routed to selected Sunni parties 
designated by those states. 

Though their assistance was common knowledge throughout the war, Paki- 
stani authorities continued, however, officially to deny active involvement, and 
mujahidin leaders insisted that they could carry on the fight without the Paki- 
stanis. In fact, the ISI worked closely with the resistance in the more accessible 
border areas, planning and offering tactical advice and training; Pakistani officers 
acted in close cooperation with Afghan field commanders in a number of larger 
operations. Notwithstanding charges by the Kabul regime, the Islamabad govern- 
ment never authorized logistical support by regular Pakistani troops, though the 
authorities tolerated party-run training camps and the free movement of several 
thousand volunteers, including jihad-seeking Algerians, Libyans, Palestinians, 
Syrians, and Yemenis.? The largest number, however, were Saudis and they 
joined Wahhabi-professing Afghan groups in two of Afghanistan’s eastern prov- 
inces. 


THE ISI AND EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 


No doubt, Pakistan’s military intelligence can claim some of the credit for the 
failure of the Soviets to attain their objectives in the war. To the extent that any 
cooperation was realized among the usually feuding resistance factions, the 
intelligence service could take much of the credit. Not surprisingly, then, the 
United States deferred to Pakistan in the policy realm with Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) employes cooperating in arms transfers determined by the ISI. CIA 
operatives and others came to depend heavily on Pakistani military intelligence 
not only in reference to supplies and its relationships with resistance groups but 
also for strategic assessments. The ISI was the United States’ main source of 
information about the politics of the resistance groups. 

The ISI was assumed, in Washington, to have a good understanding of the 
Afghans and invaluable contacts among the resistance parties. The United States’ 
reliance on the Pakistanis for information sometimes led to its being misinformed 
on several counts, such as the extent of former king Zahir Shah’s popularity 
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among the refugees and the lack of support among the rank and file for some of the 
more radical Islamic resistance groups. The CIA also relied heavily on often 
less-than-reliable Pakistani sources for information about the reception and use of 
arms across the border. The United States looked the other way when it received 
reports that elements of the Pakistani army and refugee administration were 
conniving with members of the Peshawar organizations in the sale of weapons and 
relief supplies to parties outside the conflict. The United States also tolerated the 
regular siphoning-off of aid intended to pass across the border into Afghanistan 
but which, instead, paid for the comfortable lifestyles of some of the resistance 
leaders in Peshawar. 

Cooperation between some Pakistani military officials and mujahidin com- 
manders in the drug trade has often been alleged. The clandestine trafficking of 
arms offers a natural lucrative pairing with drugs. With the patronage of high 
Pakistani officials, resistance commanders were supposedly afforded an alterna- 
tive means of financing the war that also handsomely rewarded individual Afghans 
and Pakistanis. Some contended that the network that succeeded in smuggling 
drugs out of the North-West Frontier Province received the protection of the 
Pakistani military, specifically, the army’s National Logistics Cell, the unit 
handling the shipment of arms to the border areas.? The United States seemed to 
care little so long as the resistance forces were putting pressure on the Soviet 
military. !° 


Factions and Favoritism 


To one extent or another, all of the resistance party leaders were cultivated 
by Pakistan and were propped up by either the government or an external power. 
Although previously there had been more than 80 resistance groups operating in 
Peshawar, by 1982 Pakistani authorities had forced them to coalesce into seven. 
Nearly all the party leaders had a following, though often narrow and based on 
respect for their religious scholarship, religious status, or experience as dissi- 
dents. With the exception of Yunis Khalis, leader of one of the Islamist parties in 
Peshawar, none of the party leaders had a territorial base inside Afghanistan, 
traditionally an important qualification for leadership. Permission to register 
refugees in the camps, an authorization given to all seven Peshawar-based parties, 
was critical to their survival. Even so, Pakistani officials discriminated in military 
and other forms of assistance in favor of the more radical Islamic resistance 
factions and cooperated in curtailing the activities of their more moderate 
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traditionalist competitors. The Shi‘i parties and nonreligious-oriented Afghan 
national parties were, in effect, excluded from the Peshawar alliance. 

The Hizb-i Islami, headed by Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, evolved as the ISPs 
most favored party. Hikmatyar had been battling governments in Kabul since 
1974, most of the time from exile in Pakistan. He received assistance first from 
Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto and then the chief-of-staff who ousted Bhutto, 
Zia ul-Haq. Along with other Islamists, Hikmatyar championed an Islamic order 
in Afghanistan that would be imposed on the traditional society, replacing the 
authority of pre-war tribal and ethnic leadership. 

Pakistan had a number of reasons for its bias in favor of the Islamists, 
particularly Hikmatyar. During the mid-1970s, he and his followers offered a 
logical way for Pakistan to counterbalance the irredentist policies of Muhammad 
Daoud who came to power in an overthrow of the Afghan monarchy in 1973. 
Daoud, prime minister under King Zahir Shah from 1953 to 1963, had promoted 
the concept of Pushtunistan which aimed to incorporate the Pushtun people of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan into a single nation. Hikmatyar had long opposed the 
secular idea of Pushtunistan. 

After the 1978 communist coup and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan the 
following year, Zia and his military government found in Hikmatyar an excellent 
instrument of policy to support an armed resistance. The choice was defensible on 
pragmatic as well as ideological grounds. Hikmatyar’s Hizb-i Islami was consid- 
ered the best organized and most disciplined of the Peshawar-based parties. As 
such, it was thought to be in a good position to fight the Soviets and the Kabul 
regime. Hikmatyar’s close ties with the conservative Jamaat-i Islami of Pakistan, 
effectively a domestic political ally of General Zia, also justified assistance to the 
Hikmatyar’s group. Additionally, Zia, a man of more than superficial Islamic 
piety, found in Hizb-i Islami a group that, in its authoritarian internationalist 
brand of Islam, shared with him an anti-communist zeal. Hikmatyar’s party 
developed what Pakistani observer Mushahid Hussain referred to as ‘‘relations of 
trust and confidence with the military.’’!! Above all, an ideologically compatible 
Afghan party was expected to provide the geopolitical assurances that Pakistan 
desperately sought. In the event that the refugees remained indefinitely in 
Pakistan, Hizb-i Islami, in stressing Islamic beliefs over nationalist aims, could 
help reduce the chances that the refugees would become involved in Pakistan’s 
domestic politics. If the resistance succeeded in the war, Pakistan banked on the 
party’s feeling a strong indebtedness to the Islamabad government. 

Hizb-1 Islami was also favored by the Pakistani refugee administration, 
especially so during the 1980-83 tenure of Commissioner Shaykh Abdullah Khan, 
who sympathized with the religious parties. Arriving refugees from Afghanistan 
were obliged, if they wanted to qualify for rations, to become affiliated with one 
of the resistance groups, and many camp officials provided easier registration and 
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earlier assistance if they identified with Hikmatyar’s party; licenses for trucks 
owned by Afghan refugees were facilitated for those who joined Hizb-i Islami. 
United Nations-monitored funds were regularly diverted by Pakistani officials to 
Hizb-i Islami, enabling it to take more than its fair share of rations, tents, and 
other relief aid.!2 To please Hizb-i Islami and the other Islamist parties, and also 
to insure that Afghan nationalist notions were kept to a minimum, the Pakistanis 
gave the Islamists a strong voice in the educational programs in the camps and, 
later, in the cross-border transfer of educational materials and the establishment 
of schools. 

Hizb-i Islami was also allowed to run its own security service, presumably to 
watch for Kabul-trained infiltrators but actually more to undermine competing 
Afghan resistance groups. Although the parties were intended to assume security 
arrangements in the camps, their apparatus carried over into urban areas as well. 
Beginning early in the war, Afghans arrested by Pakistan’s law-enforcement 
agencies were often interrogated in the presence of Hizb-i Islami security 
personnel. Hikmatyar’s followers were also widely believed to maintain their own 
jails, incarcerating and badly treating not only suspected communists but also 
followers of other parties. 3 

Although a number of the commanders within Afghanistan were intensely 
loyal to Hizb-i Islami, their forces were neither the largest nor the most effective. 
Oddly, ISI officials seemed more impressed with the ruthlessness of Hikmatyar’s 
commanders than with the scope of their fighting or accomplishments against 
Soviet and Kabul government troops.!4 Given Hizb-i Islami’s limited popular base 
within Afghanistan, only with direct Pakistani support could it hope, after a 
resistance victory, to be a serious contender for power in Kabul. 

The bias in favor of Hizb-i Islami and the corresponding disregard, and even 
bullying, of other parties was nowhere better seen than in the allocation of 
weapons among the mujahidin. Although Hikmatyar espoused an anti-Western 
and, particularly, an increasingly shrill anti-US rhetoric, his party was said to 
have received 20-25 percent of US-supplied arms during the late 1980s.!5 Others 
insisted that during most of the decade, roughly half of the US-supplied weapons 
went to Hikmatyar. The three traditionalist parties claimed that 75 percent of the 
mostly military aid received by resistance parties went to the alliance’s four 
Islamist groups.!6 Periodically, the more moderate groups were cut off entirely in 
what they believed were attempts to weaken them in certain regions of Afghan- 
istan. Even the parties dominated by the Islamists were liable to be denied 
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supplies from time to time when they objected to ISI manipulation.!7 Unlike the 
traditionalist parties, a number of the Islamist groups found alternative backers 
among private Arab and governmental sources. In this way varying amounts of 
arms, money, and other support went to the Islamists, bypassing official Pakistani 
channels. 

By contrast, the most publicized of the resistance forces inside Afghanistan, 
the estimated 12,000 men under the command of Ahmad Shah Mas‘ud, were not 
favored by either Pakistan or Saudi Arabia. Pakistanis, while admitting that 
Mas‘ud had managed more than any other commander to create a regional 
governmental infrastructure in the country, argued that he had done so because 
his forces were less often militarily engaged. Mas‘ud, whose network of com- 
manders covered six northern provinces, had regularly criticized the Pakistanis 
and their US suppliers for ignoring his group. Pakistan’s less than friendly policy 
toward Mas‘ud was not unrelated to his refusal to accept ISI dictates. Pakistan, 
and to some extent the United States, was leery of Mas‘ud for his seeming 
willingness to strike deals with the enemy and his unwillingness to be pushed into 
attacking major cities after the Soviet pullout. Another explanation for the ISI’s 
bypassing of Mas‘ud was that, as an ethnic Tajik, he was unacceptable to the ISI 
which was devoted to the idea that only a member of the Pushtun majority could 
rule Afghanistan. '8 


PAKISTAN AND AFGHAN POLITICS 


The Afghan policies of Pakistan often seemed to play on the social changes 
and cleavages within Afghanistan that intensified during the war. A disunified 
resistance gave comfort to those Pakistanis, mainly in the military, who wanted a 
future Afghanistan to pose no threat to Pakistan. These divisions lessened the 
possibility of parties coalescing in opposition to political figures favored by the 
military intelligence. Repeated Pakistani attempts to create a common leadership 
structure produced just enough unity to ease the military’s task of controlling the 
mujahidin. Thus, an alliance of the seven Peshawar-based parties formed in early 
1988, in what Louis Dupree referred to as the ISI’s ‘‘shot-gun marriage arrange- 
ment,” !? provided for a rotating leadership. This arrangement assured that no 
Afghan leader, including Hikmatyar, could monopolize power, and that the 
movement would therefore have to continue to look to Pakistan for guidance. 

With the prospect of a Soviet withdrawal and expectations of a mujahidin-led 
state, however, other considerations came into play. A highly fragmented 
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resistance movement would be unable to negotiate the kind of peace that might 
permit the refugees to leave Pakistan shortly after a settlement. In addition, a 
weak Afghanistan might become easy prey to outside influences, such as India, 
Iran, and the Soviet Union. Pakistan would be better served, authorities in 
Islamabad reasoned, by a more structured, cohesive alternative to the Kabul 
government, one that would improve chances for stability in a liberated Afghan- 
istan, as well as one that would be pro-Pakistan. Priority was thus given to the 
creation of the broad-based organization that came to be called the ‘‘Afghan 
Interim Government’’ (AIG). Under the tutelage of the ISI head, General Hamid 
Gul, a shura was called in February 1989. Pressed by Gul, and after much haggling 
and confusion, the seven Peshawar-based party leaders agreed to a more clearly 
articulated division of powers and a council-elected leadership. 

The ISI chief was also directly involved in the shura negotiations that 
attempted to bring the Iranian-based resistance parties into the interim govern- 
ment while it was being formed. It was in consultation with Gul that increased 
representation was offered to the Shi‘l parties in order to persuade them to 
participate in the shura. Despite Gul’s efforts, however, when Hikmatyar and 
several others in the Islamist camp refused to go along with the deal to provide 
additional seats for Shias, questions were raised as to whether the initiative had 
been a serious one at all. 

Judging from the way Pakistani officials manipulated or sought to steer 
Afghan resistance politics, there is reason to question whether those concerned 
with Afghan policy fully understood the workings of Afghan institutions, such as 
the shura, and resistance politics. Limited understanding of Afghan traditions led 
Pakistan’s policymakers to believe that a shura might serve as a decision-making 
conflict-resolving body, when, at best, it allowed for leaders’ expressions of views 
and ratification of decisions essentially already made.2° Similar misperceptions 
allowed Pakistan’s leaders to conclude that once they helped install a friendly 
government in Kabul, their anointed group would feel beholden to Islamabad. It 
was probably only belatedly that the Pakistanis realized that the AIG structure, 
because it was viewed as a Pakistani creation, would always have a legitimacy 
problem. 


THE END GAME 


In the year following the February 1989 Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan, 
there were strong indications of basic changes in Pakistan’s Afghan policy. Any 
immediate threat to Pakistan’s political integrity through outside military mea- 
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sures became remote. Only two months prior to the Soviet pullout, a democrat- 
ically elected government headed by Benazir Bhutto was formed in Islamabad. 
Although during the election campaign her Pakistan People’s Party’s long-term 
criticism of Zia’s unwavering support of the Afghan resistance was somewhat 
muted, Bhutto was widely expected to put her own stamp on Afghan policy, by 
attempting to move toward an early political solution and clipping the wings of the 
military. 

The mujahidin leadership clearly had reason to worry. Zia had been steadfast 
in his support, but not only was his death in the August 1988 plane crash a cause 
for resistance concern, but so were the deaths of two others killed in the crash: 
Lieutenant General Mian Muhammad Afzal, head of the military intelligence’s 
cross-border operations, and General Akhtar Abdur Rahman, Zia’s former 
intelligence chief and an ardent advocate of continued military pressure on the 
Kabul government. The likelihood of some revision in arms policy seemed in the 
offing as a result of increasing complaints by US officials over the special 
treatment accorded Hikmatyar’s Hizb-i Islami. 

As prime minister, Bhutto, at the urging of Washington, also was expected to 
crack down on the military’s involvement in the border-area drug trade. A greater 
inclination in the Bhutto government for distancing Pakistan from the more radical 
Afghan leaders was expected to give the government a freer hand in exploring 
peace formulas hitherto considered unacceptable to the four Islamist parties, 
including a political role for Zahir Shah. 

The reality of Pakistan’s post-Soviet withdrawal policy was far different from 
that anticipated. For some months after her election, Prime Minister Bhutto 
approved arrests in what promised to be a far-reaching campaign against official 
involvement in the drug trade, but the effort to expand the investigation ended 
abruptly when the trail led to additional major figures in the military and to 
individuals with strong ties to her own party.2! More than anything else, the 
tenuous parliamentary control by Bhutto forces during the prime minister’s 
20-month tenure—from December 1988 to August 1990—and the very fragility of 
Pakistan’s democracy in part explains the absence of early substantial policy 
changes. 

In the wake of defeat of the resistance’s spring 1989 campaign for Jalalabad, 
the first military action following the Soviet’s departure, embarrassed Pakistani 
military planners sat by while Bhutto dismissed General Gul from his ISI position. 
This decision, taken in May 1989, was hailed by many as an important move in 
terms of signaling a change in Pakistani foreign policy toward Afghanistan in the 
direction of a negotiated settlement. Gul’s firing by Bhutto was seen as critical to 
the prime minister’s efforts to consolidate her power domestically.2? 
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The ouster of Gul did not, however, lead to the anticipated modifications of 
Pakistan’s Afghan policies, largely because the military strongly resisted any 
diminution of the ISI’s power. Although official rhetoric supporting a negotiated 
solution increased, the government failed to devise any fresh approaches toward 
a political solution. Rather than exert her will over the military, the prime minister 
found it necessary to placate the generals in an attempt to gain their neutrality in 
her domestic battles with the aggressive opposition party alliance. The military 
and President Ghulam Ishaq Khan, who often seemed to be its spokesman, 
exacted a price. Bhutto’s choice as ISI chief, General Shamsur Rahman Kallu, 
never amounted to much more than a figurehead. In effect, control of ISI and 
Afghan policy was assumed directly by Pakistan’s military head, General Aslam 
Beg. Mujahidin leaders in Peshawar, including Hikmatyar, were assured that 
there would be no important changes in policy. Indeed, Gul, after having been 
reassigned to a key command post, continued to be consulted by the intelligence 
service on important decisions. 


Failure of the AIG 


The AIG was a particular disappointment to its Pakistani handlers and 
became increasingly irrelevant to the war. Virtually none of the party leaders was 
willing to meld his organization entirely into the cooperative structure necessary 
for it to be effective. Increased fighting between the parties, particularly between 
commanders of the Jamiat-i Islami and Hizb-i Islami, contributed to the latter 
party’s leaving the AIG. For all of Islamabad’s efforts to have the AIG assume the 
responsibilities of a government-in-exile, it was unable to create an administrative 
apparatus capable of convincing anyone that it could succeed the Najibullah 
government in Kabul. Without the loyalty of major field commanders inside 
Afghanistan, and the inclusion of the Iranian-based Shi‘i resistance parties, the 
AIG government had little claim to being representative. It also failed to conform 
to the realities of the larger refugee community with respect to giving a fuller voice 
to the supporters of Zahir Shah and non-Pushtun groups. 

The basic difficulty was that the AJG was never meant to be a government- 
in-exile, a bureaucratic entity that would eventually take root in Afghanistan. It 
was a structure designed by Pakistan and its allies to be available to rush into 
Afghanistan when, as was expected at the time, the Kabul government was to fall 
after the Soviet military departure, and to last only until a viable power-sharing 
arrangement could be devised. When events did not occur as predicted, the AIG’s 
sponsors were saddled with a body of officials who wanted to behave like a 
legitimate government. By funding ministerial trappings for the AIG, the United 
States supported, and publically appeared to believe in, the fiction that it was a 
viable entity. Pakistan, on its part, continued to perpetuate the illusion that the 
Afghan leadership it had installed could serve as the starting point for a more 
broad-based government in the future. 
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Events surrounding the failed March 1990 coup attempt in Kabul left no 
doubt that the ISI expected to play an active role in the end game and that its links 
with the Hizb-i Islami remained firm. In this particular attempt, Afghan defense 
minister Shahnawaz Tanay, and fellow members of the Khalq faction of the 
People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA), launched a poorly executed 
attempt to oust President Najibullah. On one level the coup was the result of a 
long-festering intra-party struggle, but the available evidence also points to some 
involvement on the part of Pakistani intelligence, although the timing appeared to 
catch them by surprise. For some time it had been known that Hizb-i Islami had 
succeeded in penetrating the Kabul government’s military and had spread money 
generously. Whatever the extent of Pakistan’s involvement, several hours into the 
coup—and, after having failed in an air strike to kill Najibullah—the dissidents in 
the Afghan military found common cause with Hizb-i Islami and its partners in the 
ISI. Pakistani officials asked AIG leaders to join in a revolutionary council 
supportive of the coup, but they did not believe Tanay was sincere in his 
professed conversion to the Islamic cause. Tanay and his confederates were 
associated with the most hardline of the communists who had been in favor of a 
more vigorous pursuit of the war against the mujahidin. It was difficult to imagine 
how the communists and Islamists could be reconciled if the coup had succeeded. 
Both sides were apparently hopeful of prevailing in the almost certain power 
struggle to follow. 

For their part, the Pakistanis and Hikmatyar’s partisans grasped at what 
appeared to be a golden opportunity. Aside from their common desire to oust 
Najibullah, the Khalqis and Hizb-i Islami leaders appeared to share a similar fate 
in that they would almost certainly be left out of any internationally-sponsored 
political compromise that would favor more moderate elements. For Pakistan’s 
military and civilian authorities, the coup offered a chance to short-circuit the war; 
it was an opportunity to return to a military solution made attractive by the lack 
of progress in finding a negotiated political settlement. Prime Minister Bhutto gave 
her endorsement, and, badly informed of the progress of the fighting, she also 
approved a media campaign intended to give momentum to, and save, the coup 
attempt. Pakistan’s government-controlled television and radio participated along 
with ministry officials in the false reporting of events in Afghanistan, lending 
additional credence to accusations from Kabul that they had directed the affair. 

Questions were again raised about the competence of the ISI and the 
gullibility of Pakistan’s civilian leadership. Both had misread the strength of 
Najibullah and his domestic adversaries. Parties of the AIG had once again 
demonstrated that they could not unite when decisive action was necessary. The 
attempted coup reconfirmed the presence in the ISI of officials who, in their 
unbroken partnership with Hikmatyar, were, in effect, repositories of Zia’s vision 
for Afghanistan. With the dismissal of Bhutto’s government on August 6, 1990, 
and her party’s resounding defeat in the 24 October National Assembly elections 
by an alliance including the conservative Muslim League and Jamaat-i Islami 
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parties, the military strengthened its legitimacy in national politics and gained a 
freer rein. The close links of the ruling government coalition, headed by Nawaz 
Sharif, to Pakistan’s army and Afghan Islamists were well known, as was the 
military’s advocacy of a more rigorous Afghan policy. In fact, ISI preparations for 
a new offensive, to be spearheaded by Hikmatyar’s forces, were reportedly 
already in progress within weeks after Bhutto’s removal from office in August.23 

An assault aimed at penetrating Kabul’s defenses began in mid-October, and 
was preceded by new arms shipments to Hizb-i Islami, and revived attempts at 
internal subversion to depose the Afghan government. Without the participation 
of other field commanders, however, the campaign was doomed to fail. Meeting 
inside Afghanistan, some 40 commanders settled on a competing strategy which 
avoided a conventional assault on the capital—in part because of expected heavy 
civilian casualities—and instead concentrated on increasing coordinated attacks 
against provincial centers. Notwithstanding Mas‘ud’s visit soon thereafter to 
Islamabad, where he met Pakistani officials and resistance leaders including 
Hikmatyar, the ISI found that its immediate plans to end the war were effectively 
vetoed by the independent Afghan commanders’ council. For the time being at 
least, the enhanced authority of the military intelligence could deliver neither 
reconciliation among traditional and Islamist elements nor a joint operation of the 
mujahidin. 


PAKISTAN AND A FUTURE AFGHANISTAN 


As stated previously, Pakistan expects, and probably will, have a major stake 
in the configuration of power, the economic policies, and the prevailing ideologies 
of a post-war Afghanistan. This requires Pakistan’s leadership to face the issue of 
what kind of Afghanistan is reasonably in their country’s best interest. Thinking 
along these lines has remained largely limited to installing an Islamic regime 
sympathetic or beholden to Pakistan after the fall of Najibullah. Pakistani officials 
are naturally anxious to avoid a revival of the controversies and disputes with 
Afghanistan that marked so much of the pre-1978 period. From a cynical 
perspective, the Zia regime opted for a disunified and decentralized Afghan state 
as the best insurance that no government antagonistic to Pakistan would emerge 
in the future. By the late 1980s, however, the idea of an unstable neighbor no 
longer seemed so clearly in Pakistan’s interest. Indeed, civil disorder and the 
absence of a viable government in Kabul was seen by many in Pakistan as not only 
likely to delay the return of refugees, but also likely to create a vacuum inviting 
external intervention in Afghanistan and conceivably undermining Pakistan’s own 
political stability. According to this view, Pakistan should attempt to promote a 
more neutral Afghanistan in exchange for a reassuring new set of bilateral 
relations. 
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There is little reason for Pakistan to be concerned about a revival of the cry 
for Pushtunistan any time soon. The dominant Islamic thrust of the resistance and 
the historic factionalism of Afghan society assures that nationalistic themes will 
have only a secondary role. Most of the familiar spokesmen for Pushtun 
nationalism are no longer on the scene, and the parties that once championed the 
cause are moribund. The Awami National Party, traditionally the most vocal 
party in Pakistan for the rights of Pushtuns, is, in its pro-Soviet proclivities, 
largely repugnant to the Pushtun-dominated refugee community in Pakistan. 
Meanwhile, the Islamists who had once been highly critical of ethnic nationalism 
have become leaders in the resistance seeking to create a sovereign Afghan state 
likely to be led by Pushtuns. 

Just as the Pakistanis may have overestimated the Pushtunistan threat in the 
past, they misjudged the temperament of the Afghans. In thinking that Pakistan, 
through its support and hospitality, could help install a pliant regime in Kabul, the 
Islamabad government has too easily discounted the Afghans’ traditional inde- 
pendence. Whatever the debt felt by Islamists and others, their desire for 
self-determination, free of external pressures, can be expected to far outweigh any 
sense of obligation to Pakistan. Thus, the strategies that Pakistani policy elites 
have followed are neither fully realizable nor, very probably, in Pakistan’s 
long-term national interest. 

More so in the future than before the war, Pakistan and Afghanistan will be 
closely linked. Political instability and economic stagnation in either Pakistan or 
Afghanistan will affect the other country. A politically troubled and economically 
prostrate Pakistan will retard the recovery of Afghanistan, and a delayed 
economic revival of Afghanistan can further weaken Pakistan’s growth and 
stability. Each country is not, however, indispensable to the other—lIran and the 
Soviet Union are also natural trading partners—yet Pakistan remains the major 
link to the sea for an Afghan state and a principal market for its agricultural 
exports. Conceivably, Pakistan could become a customer for Afghanistan’s 
hydroelectric power, and Pakistan can certainly play an instrumental role in the 
international community’s rebuilding of the Afghan economy, by contributing 
expertise, commodities, and manufactured goods, and making available its more 
developed infrastructure. 

It may be that Pakistan will have to settle in the end for a regime in 
Afghanistan that, if nothing else, is simply not anti-Pakistan. Further, if the 
post-Bhutto leadership in Pakistan insists on firm guarantees and major rewards 
for its decade of generosity, the result may be the revival of old antagonisms. 
There is much that Pakistan can do to assure that the pre-war relationship, which 
so often Afghans took to be patronizing and exploitative, does not return. If 
Pakistan is to feel secure that a future Afghanistan does not again see its national 
interests better served through ties to India, officials in Islamabad will have to be 
more sensitive than in the past to charges that they have behaved like a hegemonic 
neighbor. 
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ening.” 


July 21: The Jordan Times reported that according * 
to Muhammad Majid al-Udwan, head of the Jorda- *’ 
nian Ministry of Interior's Follow-up and Inspec-"; 
tion Department, at least 70,000 Palestinians had':-: 


WSJ, The Wall Street Journal 


Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Regional Affairs, Israel, 
Lebanon, Syria 


1990 

July 16: In Rafah, Israeli Defense Force (DF) 
soldiers wounded 11 Palestinians in confrontations 
that erupted when Palestinians were ordered to 
remove all Palestinian flags and whitewash nation- 
alist graffiti from walls. [7/17 NYT] 

Arab foreign ministers, meeting in Tunis, voted 
to entrust the Arab Boycott Office with applying 
boycott rules to commercial companies and non- 
governmental institutions assisting Soviet Jews mi- 
grate to Israel. [7/17 FT] 

United Nations (UN) secretary general Javier 
Perez de Cuellar requested that the Security Coun- 
cil take an active role in finding a solution to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. [7/18 NYT] 

July 17: According to the Hadashot, ‘‘senior polit- 
ical sources in Jerusalem” confirmed that Israeli 
prime minister Yitzhak Shamir had sent messages 


Jordan, 


failed to return to the West Bank despite his 
government’s efforts to discourage them from ex- 
tended stays in Jordan. The figure reportedly rep- 
resented 10 percent of the population of the West 
Bank. [7/23 FBIS] 

July 22: IDF troops forcibly evicted some 35 mem- 
bers of the Jericho Settlement Group from an old 
synagogue in Jericho. 

In Silwan, Yasin Sakafi, a 20-year-old suspected 
collaborator, was beaten to death. [7/27 FBIS] 
July 23: In Qalqiliyya, Fadil Anturi, a suspected 
collaborator, was bludgeoned to death. [7/25 FBIS] 

A troika of European Community foreign minis- 
ters arrived in Israel for talks on the peace process. 
The visit was coordinated with US secretary of 
state James Baker. [7/24 WP] 

July 24: Le Figaro reported that Fatah-Revolution- 
ary Council (FRC) leader Abu Nidal was impris- 
oned in Libya, along with the ‘‘last handful of loyal 
supporters.” [7/26 FBIS] 

July 25: The body of Nizat Daza, an Israeli Arab, 
was found in the Attil area. He had been kidnapped 
on 21 July. [7/27 FBIS] 

July 27: Israeli science minister Yuval Ne‘eman 
said Israel could respond with chemical weapons if 
Iraq attacked with chemical weapons. [7/28 NYT] 
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July 28: On a Tel Aviv beach, a pipe bomb killed 
Marnie Kimmelman, a 17-year-old Canadian, and 
wounded at least 17 people. After the blast, Israelis 
began indiscriminately attacking Palestinians. [7/29 
WP] 

July 29: Israeli authorities closed two new offices 
opened by Palestinian leader Faisal al-Husseini and 
extended a closure order shutting down the Arab 
Studies Society for another year. [7/30 FT] 

July 30: Agence France-Presse (AFP) cited an 
al-Sharg report that Abu Nidal had returned to 
Iraq. [7/31 FBIS] 

July 31: The Unified National Command of the 
Uprising issued Call No. 60. It instructed the 
various Palestinian factions to hold joint marches 
and overcome their divisions. It also attacked the 
‘‘Mubarak regime” and condemned fatal beatings 
and torture of suspected collaborators under inter- 
rogation. The call also carried standard slogans to 
be painted on walls. [8/3, 8/8 FBIS] 

Aug. 5: Fifteen Israeli members of the Knesset and 
a group of Palestinian leaders met to discuss a 
common peace strategy. [8/7 FT, 8/8 FBIS] 

Aug. 6: Israelis rampaged through Jerusalem and 
attacked Palestinians after the discovery of the bodies 
of Ronen Karamani and Lior Tubul. They had been 
stabbed to death in East Jerusalem. [8/7 FBIS, FT] 
Aug. 7: In Jerusalem, Israelis attacked Palestinians 
in incidents surrounding the funerals of Ronen 
Karamani and Lior Tubul. [8/8 NYT] 

According to Radio Monte Carlo, the Islamic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine claimed re- 
sponsibility for the killing of Karamani and Tubul. 
[8/7 FBIS] 

Aziza Salim Jabir, 27, was shot to death as she 
drove past Kiryat Arba‘. [8/8 NYT] 

Aug. 8: Israeli violence against Palestinians was 
reported for the third consecutive day as Arab cars 
were stoned in Jerusalem. [8/9 WSJ] 

Aug. 9: Izzat Halahla, 42, died from wounds sus- 
tained 7 August during an Israeli rampage against 
Palestinians in Jerusalem. [8/10 WP] 

Aug. 12: El‘azar Granot, chairman of the Israeli 
United Workers Party (MAPAM), said the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) support of the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait cast doubts on its partic- 
ipation in any peace process. [8/15 FBIS] 

Aug. 14: Israeli authorities closed the Gaza Press 
Agency run by Muhammad Mashwaki, an al-Sha‘b 
journalist. [8/17 FBIS] 

Aug. 15: After a meeting with Israeli foreign min- 
ister David Levy, Italian foreign minister Gianni de 
Michelis said the PLO had made a mistake in so 
strongly supporting Iraqi president Saddam Hus- 
sein, and unless Chairman Yasir Arafat changes his 
position “‘we will have to revise our attitude 
toward the PLO.” [8/17 WSJ] 

Peace Now issued a statement expressing its 
disappointments with the ‘‘Palestinian position’’ 
on the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. [8/17 FBIS] 

Aug. 16: The Unified National Command issued 
‘*Leaflet No. 1” in support of Iraq following its 2 


August invasion of Kuwait. The group castigated 
Egyptian president Husni Mubarak, Saudi Arabia, 
and other Gulf states. [8/17 FBIS] 

Aug. 18: The Middle East News Agency (MENA) 
reported that in Tunis one person had been killed in 
clashes between two factions of the Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP). The 
two groups were loyalists of secretary general 
Nayif Hawatimah and assistant secretary general 
Yasir Abd Rabbu. According to the report the Abd 
Rabbu faction had attempted to assassinate Hawa- 
timah in Damascus. According to Radio Monte 
Carlo, a DFLP spokesman acknowledged a con- 
frontation but stated that it was the result of ‘‘a 
sabotage attempt by elements belonging to a hostile 
intelligence service.” [8/20, 8/22 FBIS] 

Aug. 19: North of Jericho, Israeli soldiers wounded 
one Jordanian soldier and killed another after they 
crossed the border. [8/20 NYT] 

East Germany announced that, effective imme- 
diately, it would cease its military training of PLO 
members. [8/20 FT] 

The Israeli High Court of Justice upheld the 
IDF’s order imposing a permanent night curfew in 
Gaza. It had been in place for two years. The 
Association for Civil Rights in Israel and three 
Palestinian residents of Gaza challenged the order 
because it did not distinguish between quiet and 
turbulent areas and was said to be more punitive 
than preventive. [8/24 FBIS] 

Aug. 20: Israeli officials banned Faisal al-Husseini, 
Ata Khalid Muhammad Kimar, and Zuhayr Ahmad 
Abdallah Ramal from traveling abroad. [8/21 FBIS] 
Aug. 21: The Nazareth-based al-Rasid began pub- 
lication. [8/22 FBIS] 

Aug. 22: Betzelem released a report on housing and 
construction in the occupied territories in which it 
observed that Palestinians were not allowed to 
build on some two-thirds of the West Bank. The 
group noted that while the number of building 
permits had dropped over a two-year period, the 
demolition of illegally built homes had increased. 
Also, since Israel captured the West Bank, the 
Central Planning Office had not issued a single 
master plan for a [Palestinian?] village. 

Ha’aretz reported that Lt. Col. Amit Zayd be- 
came the first administrative officer appointed to 
the Qalqiliyya area. 

Israeli officials issued new financial regulations 
including one allowing Palestinians returning from 
abroad to bring in the equivalent of 500 Jordanian 
dinars, an increase from 300. [8/24 FBIS] 

Aug. 23: Musa Mansara, 23, was found dead in his 
cell at the Janin prison. Israeli officials said he had 
been a suspected informer. [8/24 FBIS] 

Aug. 24: In East Jerusalem, about 20 yeshiva 
students moved into reconditioned Arab homes 
between Mount Scopus and the Mount of Olives. 
[8/30 FBIS] 

Aug. 25: DFLP assistant secretary general Abd 
Rabbu accused Secretary General Hawatimah of 


ordering forces to take over a DFLP camp in 
Damascus on 21 August. [8/27 FBIS] 

Aug. 27: The US State Department announced 
that, according to information from US sources, 
Libya provided direct support to the Palestine 
Liberation Front’s 30 May attempted sea raid on 
Israel. [8/28 WP] 

Al-Hamishmar reported ‘‘senior [Israeli] policy- 
making ministers’’ as saying that Israel would not 
intervene to help Jordanian king Hussein retain his 
throne against ““Jordanian Palestinians who wish to 
express their right to self-determination or to attain 
their legitimate rights in Jordan, with the help of 
certain Arab countries.” [8/28 FBIS] 

Aug. 28: The Israeli government banned Ahmad 
al-Tibi, an Israeli citizen, from traveling abroad 
because such an action allegedly constituted a 
danger to state security. [8/29 FBIS] 

Aug. 29: Bethlehem mayor Ilyas Frayj said that he 
would soon have difficulty paying for municipal 
services and employes’ salaries because of lost 
subsidies from Kuwait and other Arab states. In 
addition, some 15,000 Bethlehem natives were no 
longer able to send money to support their families. 
According to local economists and diplomats inter- 
viewed by the Washington Post, some $120 million 
had previously flowed from donors and workers. 

The value of the Jordanian dinar in the West 
Bank was said to have decreased by 30 percent 
since the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. [8/30 WP] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that it was becom- 
ing increasingly common for 12-year-old Palestin- 
ian stone-throwers to spend more than a week in 
jail and for 13-year-olds to spend two weeks or 
more in prison. [8/31 FBIS] 

The Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) 
issued Leaflet No. 63 calling for an Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait and Kuwaiti self-determina- 
tion. The Unified National Command issued a 
leaflet calling for the withdrawal of foreign troops. 

Al-Hamishmar reported that Israeli officials re- 
cently had denied permission to travel to Ruda 
al-Basir and Zahira Kamal who were to participate 
in a UN-affihated conference. The two headed 
women’s associations in the occupied territories. 
[8/30 FBIS] 

Aug. 30: It was reported that Israeli officials had 
denied permission for Al-Najah lecturer Ghassan 
al-Khatib to travel to Geneva for a conference. In 
the preceding two weeks, such permission had 
been denied to about 10 Palestinians. [8/30 FBIS] 

In Jerusalem, Israeli police uncovered an arms 
cache reportedly intended for destroying the Dome 
of the Rock. [8/3] FT] 

Aug. 31: The Unified National Command issued 
“Victory Call No. 61.’ [9/7 FBIS] 

Israeli officials announced that they would allow 
Bethlehem University to reopen. [9/1 WP] 

Ma‘aviv reported that IDF statistics revealed 
that seven Palestinians had been killed in the 
preceding three months as opposed to seventy-nine 
during the same period in 1989. [9/6 FBIS] 
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Sep. 2: The Washington Post reported that as a 
result of Palestinian’s “‘pan-Arab tenor” of support 
for Iragi president Saddam Hussein, many Israeli 
leftists, and some right wingers, were beginning to 
doubt the rationality of a separate Palestinian state 
or other measures flowing from a Palestinian na- 
tional identity separate from an overall Arab-Israeli 
settlement. [9/2 WP] 

Palestinians reported that George Habash, 
leader of the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP), had cut ties with Syria and 
moved to Baghdad because of Syria’s stand in the 
Gulf crisis. [9/3 NYT] 

Sep. 3:Masked Palestinian youths abducted and 
murdered Atif Barhum, an 18-year-old from Yibna 
refugee camp in Rafah. [9/10 FBIS] 

After a visit by PFLP leader Habash to Baghdad, 
AFP quoted Palestinian sources as saying Habash 
was undecided about moving the organization’s 
offices from Damascus to Baghdad. [9/6 FBIS] 

Israel extended for another three months the 

closure of Bir Zayt, Hebron, and al-Najah univer- 
sities. [9/7 FBIS] 
Sep. 4: The Israel Broadcasting Authority report- 
edly ordered radio and television networks not to 
use the Arabic names of Palestinian villages and 
towns in the occupied territories but instead to 
refer to them by their biblical names. [9/5 NYT] 

An Israeli military court sentenced four Palestin- 
ians to life imprisonment for the October 1988 
murder of Mustafa Abu Bakr, the mukhtar of 
Biddiya. [9/7 FBIS] 

Israeli authorities distributed leaflets to Gaza 

school children stating that they would not provoke 
them by patrolling near schools. [9/10 FBIS] 
Sep. 5: Elementary schools on the West Bank began 
a new year. Intermediate and senior high schools 
were scheduled to be opened in stages in the forth- 
coming two weeks. Gaza students to the age of 13 
began school the preceding day. [9/7 FBIS] 

Israeli foreign minister Levy met with US secre- 
tary of state Baker in Washington. The two agreed 
that the Israeli-Palestinian issue should not be 
linked to the Gulf crisis. Baker said the Bush 
administration was still standing by its decision not 
to approve $400 million in housing guarantees to 
Israel unless the Shamir government guaranteed 
the United States that the money would not be 
used in the occupied territories. Baker also report- 
edly said that if the Israelis wanted to counter Iraqi 
president Hussein they should demonstrate to Ar- 
abs and Palestinians that there were credible alter- 
natives to a confrontational road in the Arab-Israeli 
arena. [9/6 NYT] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that in August no 
Palestinians were killed by the IDF in Gaza. During 
the same period, one Palestinian man was killed by 
Israeli soldiers in the West Bank. In July and 
August, 26 Palestinians were killed by other Pales- 
tinians. [9/10 FBIS] 

Sep. 6: Al-Hamishmar reported that Abd al-Ran- 
tazi was released from a Gaza prison. In 1989, he 
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was convicted of being a founding member of 
HAMAS. [9/7 FBIS] 

The body of Sami Abdallah Harish, 68, was 
found with multiple stab wounds. He was said to 
have been suspected of selling Jand to a Jewish 
settlement. [9/10 FBIS] 

Sep. 7: Fahmi Abu Libda, a 34-year-old suspected 
collaborator from the Mughazi refugee camp, was 
shot and killed. [9/10 FBIS] 

Sep. 8: In Rafah, Atif al-Nims, 40, was kidnapped 
and murdered by a group of masked youths calling 
themselves the Rafiq al-Salma cell. [9/11 FBIS] 
Sep. 9: An Israeli Defense Ministry spokesman said 
military prosecutors had been ordered to request 
fines from convicted stone-throwers rather than 
imprisonment. The move was part of an effort to 
reduce crowding in prisons. 

Israeli police investigators were reported recom- 
mending that nine police officers be put on trial for 
allegedly torturing Palestinian inmates but high- 
ranking officials were requesting more evidence. 
[9/10 NYT] 

Al-Hamishmar reported that Israeli defense min- 
ister Moshe Arens had ordered authorities to pre- 
pare to release detained Palestinian minors in the 
occupied territories. [9/9 FBIS] 

In Bayta, Murad Uthman Abu Sayf, 18, was shot 
to death during a confrontation with IDF soldiers. 
[9/11 FBIS] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that reservists 
Dubi Sha‘un and Ya‘ir Nero were sentenced to 35 
days in prison for refusing to serve in the occupied 
territories. [9/10 FBIS] 

Sep. 10: Tens of thousands of Palestinian workers 
and their families were reported to have been 
expelled from Dubai, Qatar, and Saudi Arabia or 
denied extensions of residence visas. [9/11 FT] 
Sep. 11: In Nablus, Israeli authorities arrested 
Salah al-Masri, a prominent businessman. In 
Tulkarm, authorities burst into an alleged HA- 
MAS-PLO reconciliation meeting and arrested at 
least 20 people. [9/14 FBIS] 

Sep. 13: The Jerusalem Post reported that the 
Israeli Interior Ministry had ordered the Sanibal 
news service to halt publication of its daily one- 
page newsletter on the grounds that it was publish- 
ing a newspaper without a license. The newsletter, 
distributed to news and human rights agencies, 
provided information on intifada-related clashes 
and events. [9/13 FBIS] 

The Israeli officials were reported to have autho- 
rized the establishment of a Cairo-Amman Bank in 
Tulkarm. [9/14 FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 


See also, Regional Affairs, Israel 
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July 18: Iranian oil minister Ghulam Reza Aqaza- 
deh said his country and Iraq shared the same 


views regarding the need for members of the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
to observe their quotas. [7/18 NYT] 

July 26: Algerian oil minister Sadek Boussena was 
elected OPEC president. [7/27 FT] 

July 27: Meeting in Geneva, OPEC ministers 
agreed to a target price of $21 per barrel, up from 
$18, and set overall production at 22.5 million 
barrels per day (bpd). 

Following Iraqi military threats, Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) pledged to adhere to 
their 1.5 million bpd quotas. Ministers also agreed 
to a more detailed system for monitoring output. 
[7/28 WP] 

Aug. 1: Rumors of an Iraqi invasion of Kuwait sent 
crude oil prices up by almost a dollar. Prices closed 
around $21.50 per barrel. [8/2 WSJ] 

Aug. 2: With its invasion of Kuwait, Iraq was 
estimated to have control of 20 percent of the 
world’s petroleum reserves. [8/3 WSJ] 

In the wake of the invasion, crude oil prices rose 
above the $23 mark. According to the Exxon 
Corporation, world surplus oil inventory was esti- 
mated at 150 million to 200 million barrels. [8/3 
NYT] 

Aug. 3: Crude oil prices rose by $1.50 to $2 to about 
$24.50. [8/4 WP] 

Aug. 6: Crude oil jumped by $3 to $4 putting the 
price of a barrel over $28. [8/7 WSJ] 

Aug. 7: Venezuela announced that, if OPEC 
granted permission, it would increase oil produc- 
tion by 500,000 bpd to help replace Kuwaiti and 
Iraqi exports lost due to a United Nations (UN)- 
sanctioned embargo against Iraq. [8/8, 8/9 WSJ, 
8/24 WP] 

According to the New York Times, US officials 

said Saudi Arabia had decided to increase its oil 
production. [8/8 NYT, WSJ] 
Aug. 8: The New York Times reported that Saudi 
Arabia was supplying Kuwaiti refineries in West- 
ern Europe with oil for Kuwait’s Europe-based gas 
stations. (8/8 NYT] 

Oil prices fell by about $2 following a US an- 

nouncement that it was sending troops to Saudi 
Arabia. [8/9 NYT] 
Aug. 9: In Paris, officials from 21 countries gath- 
ered for a meeting of the International Energy 
Agency (IEA). They called on oil companies to use 
their stocks wisely and concurred that there was no 
immediate oil supply emergency. [8/10 NYT] 

The Wall Street Journal reported that Mexico 
had agreed to produce an additional 100,000 bpd 
temporarily. The Nigerian government reportedly 
said it would increase production by 200,000 bpd if 
OPEC agreed to it. The Financial Times noted that 
any immediate shortfalls could be met by commer- 
cial reserves built up during the spring. Iranian oil 
minister Aqazadeh said that political factors, not 
availability, were driving prices. [8/9 FT, WSJ] 
Aug. 10: Analysts speculated that Iran was dou- 
bling and trebling its oil sales by selling supplies 
from its floating storage tanks at sea. The embargo 


against Iraq and Kuwait was reported to have 
stopped nearly all oil exports from the two coun- 
tries and Iran was picking up a substantial part of 
the shortfall. [8/11 NYT] 

OPEC members were reported negotiating pro- 
duction increases to replace lost Kuwaiti and Iraqi 
oil. Despite reports of Saudi and Venezuelan in- 
creases, both countries were said waiting for an 
“OPEC umbrella” under which to raise produc- 
tion, [8/11 WP] 

Aug. 13: Iraqi foreign minister Tariq Aziz urged 
OPEC nations to take their interests into consider- 
ation before raising production to cover the loss of 
Iraqi and Kuwaiti production. (8/14 FT] 

Aug. 14: OPEC was reported having trouble agree- 
ing on production increases to meet the Iraqi- 
Kuwaiti shortfall. Members producing close to or 
at full capacity were said to be reluctant because it 
would lead to a decrease in their revenues. Iraq 
issued more threats against nations planning to 
increase output. [8/15 WSJ] 

Aug. 16: Saudi oi] minister Hisham Nazir sent an 
official request to OPEC president Boussena to 
convene an emergency meeting. The organization 
reportedly remained deeply split over a response to 
the Iraqi-Kuwaiti shortfall. [8/17 FT] 

Nigeria, Libya, and Iran were reported to have 
increased production slightly. [8/17 WSJ] 

Aug. 17: According to the New York Times, Saudi 
Arabia had informed OPEC members that it 
wanted to discuss possible production increases 
and stressed that Third World countries were being 
hurt by the embargo of Iraqi and Kuwaiti oil 
because they tended not to have storage facilities 
and were running out of supplies. One Saudi official 
also noted that the OPEC agreement in effect called 
for 22.5 million barrels to be pumped a day and a 
$21 reference price but that production was at 18.5 
million bpd and prices were around $26. [8/18 
NYT] 

Aug. 18: Saudi oil minister Nazir announced that 
Saudi Arabia planned to increase its production by 
2 million bpd with or without the consent of OPEC. 
Nazir added that the kingdom was acting within the 
bounds of the existing OPEC agreement that the 
cartel produce 22.5 million bpd. He called for an 
emergency OPEC meeting to take place 21 August. 
[8/19 NYT] 

Aug. 19: Iraqi radio reiterated a threat issued 17 
August that a production increase would be “‘an act 
of aggression.” [8/19 NYT] 

Aug. 20: OPEC members rejected the convening of 
an emergency meeting to discuss production in- 
creases. 

Victor Yaroshenko, Soviet foreign economics 
minister, said the Russian republic would like to 
join OPEC. [8/21 WSJ] 

Aug. 22: Because of an increased fear of war in the 
Gulf, oil prices reached $31 a barrel. 

Saudi Arabia notified its customers that it would 

not be able to deliver large amounts of refined 
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products because it would need them for Saudi and 
US armed forces in the event of war. 

Iran was reported producing 3.3-3.5 million bpd 
despite its quota of 3.1 million. Nigeria was pro- 
ducing 100,000 barrels over its quota of 1.6 million 
bpd. The UAE was also reported to have increased 
its production. 

Algeria, Iran, and Libya reportedly blocked a 
renewed effort by Saudi Arabia and Venezuela to 
convene an emergency OPEC meeting. President 
Boussena suggested that ministers meet informally 
on 26 August without a mandate for making deci- 
sions. [8/23 NYT] 

Aug. 23: Crude oil prices rose to slightly under $32. 

Celestino Armas, Venezuela's minister of energy 
and mines, announced that his country would 
increase production by 350,000 bpd in September. 
By December production was expected to increase 
to 500,000. [8/24 NYT] 

Ali Jabir al-Sabah, marketing manager of the 
Kuwait Petroleum Corporation, said Kuwait was 
still getting its 30 percent share of the 300,000 
barrels pumped daily from the fields on the Saudi- 
Kuwaiti border. [8/24 WP] 

Aug. 24: Oil prices fell by $1 to around $30.90. [8/25 
NYT] 

Aug. 27: Oil prices dropped by as much as $4 
following reports that UN secretary general Javier 
Perez de Cuellar would undertake a mediation 
mission to the area and that OPEC might ratify 
production increases. [8/28 WP] 

Iranian minister Agazadeh proposed that OPEC 
members postpone a formal meeting by one week 
to devise alternatives to production increases and 
so that consultations could be held with the IEA to 
decide on joint action to resolve the oil price crisis. 
OPEC ministers were expected to endorse an ac- 
cord for production increases hammered out during 
several days of informal talks by 10 members in 
Vienna. [8/29 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that the Saudi 
government had ordered Saudi Aramco to begin 
increasing production the preceding week. [8/27 
WP] 

Agence France-Presse cited a Middle East Eco- 
nomic Survey report that Saudi Arabia would in- 
crease September crude oil deliveries to Japan by 
210,000 bpd and that Western buyers would re- 
ceive increases of 20 to 25 percent. [8/30 FBIS] 
Aug. 29: OPEC agreed to temporary production 
increases to replace the Iraqi and Kuwaiti shortfall. 
Production levels established in July 1990 were to 
be reinstated once the Gulf crisis was resolved. 
Only Iran, Iraq, and Libya opposed the increase. 

Oil prices fell by $1 to $2 to around $26. The 
preceding day they fell by $1. 

Saudi Arabia announced that it had already 
increased its output from 5.5 million bpd to 7.5 
million and planned to increase it to 8 million by 
September. 

Even with estimates of all potential increases, it 
was still believed OPEC would fall short of its 22.5 
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million bpd ceiling. The cartel also called on the 
IEA to implement its oil-sharing agreement and 
release oil stocks. [8/30 NYT, WSJ] 

Aug. 30: IEA officials predicted a substantial oil 
shortage by the end of 1990. The demand for 
September 1990 was only expected to exceed sup- 
ply by about 100,000 bpd. According to the New 
York Times, despite the OPEC decision to increase 
production, industry officials and traders were re- 
ported to be concerned about refinery capacity 
because most of the OPEC increase would be 
shipped as crude and would be heavier than Iraqi 
and Kuwaiti crude. [8/31 NYT] 

Aug. 31: IEA decided against recommending that 
nations draw down their emergency oil reserves. 
[9/1 NYT] 

Sep. 6: The New York Times reported that a Soviet 
oil production decline of more than 500,000 bpd 
since 1989 and the end of its marketing and barter- 
ing of Iraqi oil to Eastern Europe had exacerbated 
the effects of the Gulf crisis in Europe. [9/6 NYT] 

Mexico announced that it would continue to 
pump an extra 100,000 bpd through the end of 1990 
rather than through the end of September as orig- 
inally planned. Trinidad, Malaysia, and other small 
producers said they were planning to increase 
production. 

Analysts were reported doubtful that production 
increases inside and outside OPEC would be able 
to reach the market in time to fill the gap of 4.3 
million bpd lost in Kuwaiti and Iraqi exports. [9/7 
WSJ] 

Crude oil prices rose above the $31 mark again. 
[9/7 NYT, WSJ 
Sep. 15: The New York Times reported that, of all 
oil exporters, Saudi Arabia would financially ben- 
efit the most from higher prices. [9/15 NYT] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
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July 16: At the close of a visit to Egypt, Syrian 
president Hafiz al-Asad was reported as saying his 
government was ready, in general, to join the peace 
process. [7/17 NYT] 

July 17: Arab Cooperation Council central bank 
governors met in Amman to discuss monetary 
policies and the establishment of a joint bank. [7/18 
FT] 


July 22: The Arab Maghrib Union opened a summit 
in Algiers. [7/23 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: Al-Wafd reported that Egypt had rejected 
an Afghan offer to establish diplomatic relations on 
the ambassadorial level. (8/10 FBIS] 


Aug. 15: The US government indicted Claus Fu- 
hler, a German, and Juan Martin Peche-Koesters, a 
Spaniard, for attempting to export anti-tank mis- 
siles and artillery shells to Iran, Iraq, and Libya. 
[8/16 FT] 
Sep. 1: Sudanese leader Umar Hasan al-Bashir and 
Libyan leader Muammar Qadhafi signed the imple- 
mentation program for their two countries’ pro- 
posed integration. [9/4 FBIS] 
Sep. 2: An agreement was signed whereby Libya 
would supply Sudan with ‘‘large quantities of oil.” 
(9/5 FBIS] 
Sep. 3: Arab League secretary general Chedli Klibi 
resigned because of the league’s handling of the 2 
August Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. Assistant secre- 
tary general As‘ad al-As‘ad became acting secre- 
tary general. [9/4 FT, 9/5 FBIS] 
Sep. 10: In an emergency session in Cairo, Arab 
League representatives voted to move its head- 
quarters back to Cairo from Tunis by 31 October. 
[9/11 WP] 
Sep. 11: The Arab League committee charged with 
relocating the league’s headquarters to Cairo was 
forced to postpone its first meeting because of 
resistance from Tunisia and Morocco. The move 
was to take place by 31 October. [9/12 FT] 

Clovis Maksoud, the Arab League envoy to the 
United Nations, resigned. [9/12 NYT] 


Iran-Iraq War 
1990 


July 24: Iran filed a complaint against the United 
States at the International Court of Justice con- 
cerning the July 1988 downing of an Iranian airbus 
by the USS Vincennes over the Gulf. [7/25 FBIS] 
Aug. 15: In a letter to Iranian president Ali Akbar 
Hashemi-Rafsanjani, Iraqi president Saddam Hus- 
sein offered to withdraw Iraqi forces from Iranian 
territory, exchange prisoners of war (POWs), and 
return to their prewar border. Iranian officials 
acknowledged that the two countries had been 
involved in secret talks, as well as direct ones. The 
Iranian government responded favorably to Hus- 
sein’s proposal. [8/16 FBIS, NYT, WP] 

Aug. 17: Iraq released the first group of Iranian 
POWs and Iraqi troops began withdrawing from 
Iranian territory. The International Committee of 
the Red Cross reportedly instructed Iran to delay a 
reciprocal prisoner release so the organization 
could confirm that all the Iraqis wanted to return 
home. [8/18 WP] 

Aug. 18: Iran released the first batch of Iraqi 
POWs. [8/20 FBIS] 

Aug. 21: The Iraqi government announced that the 
last Iraqi forces had been withdrawn from Iran. 
[8/22 NYT] 

Aug. 26: Iraq released 600 Iranian POWs although 
the government had announced earlier that all 
Iranian prisoners had been repatriated. Tehran 
radio quoted Gen. Slavko Jovic, commander of the 


United Nations monitoring team, as saying that 
Iraqi forces still occupied pockets of Iranian terri- 
tory. [8/27 WP] 

Iraq reported that it had completed the release of 
all registered Iraqi POWs. [8/28 FBIS] 
Aug. 27: The first group of unregistered Iranian 
POWs were released. [8/29 FBIS] 
Sep. 9: Iraqi foreign minister Tariq Aziz met with 
Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar Velayati in 
Tehran. [9/10 NYT, WP] 
Sep. 10: Iran agreed to Iraq’s request to resume full 
diplomatic relations. [9/11 NYT] 


Persian Gulf Crisis 
1990 


July 16: In a letter delivered to the Arab League, 
Iraqi foreign minister Tariq Aziz accused Kuwait 
of having stolen oil from the Rumayla fields shortly 
after the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War, of building 
military installations on Iraqi soil, and of reducing 
Iraq’s oil income by cooperating in an ‘‘imperialist- 
Zionist plan’’ to keep prices low through overpro- 
duction. The letter also attacked the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) for exceeding its production quo- 
tas. In addition, Iraq complained that Kuwait and 
the UAE had refused to cancel Baghdad’s war 
debts. [7/19 WP] 
July 17: Iraqi president Saddam Hussein threat- 
ened to use force against Arab oil exporters if they 
refused to abide by their production quotas. Hus- 
sein said such actions had served to weaken the 
Iraqi economy and that the production policies of 
Kuwait and the UAE were the result of US influ- 
ence and were ‘‘inspired by America to undermine 
Arab interests and security.” [7/18 NYT] 
July 18: The Kuwaiti government convened an 
emergency session of the National Council and 
government emissaries began visiting Arab states 
to discuss Iraqi statements and complaints. [7/19 
WP, FT 
July 19: The Kuwaiti government countered Iraqi 
charges of oil theft by informing the Arab League 
that Iraq was digging oil wells on Kuwaiti territory. 
US secretary of defense Richard Cheney said the 
United States was committed to Kuwait’s defense 
in case of attack. An unnamed former US envoy 
said the US commitment had previously been 
stated in terms of protecting Kuwait “‘against the 
spillover from the Iran-Iraq war.” [7/20 WP] 
Kuwaiti ambassador Muhammad Abu al-Hasan 
delivered a message to United Nations (UN) sec- 
retary general Javier Perez de Cuellar regarding 
tensions with Iraq. [7/23 FBIS] 
July 21: Iraq placed approximately 30,000 elite 
army troops on its border with Kuwait. [7/26 WP] 
July 22: In Cairo, Egyptian foreign minister Ismat 
Abd al-Majid reportedly presented Iraqi foreign 
minister Aziz with a four-part plan for resolving 
Iraq’s dispute with Kuwait and the UAE. [7/23 
FBIS] 
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July 23: The Iraqi media accused Shaykh Sabah 
al-Ahmad al-Sabah, the Kuwaiti foreign minister, 
of “maliciously” implementing US policy in the 
Gulf. The press also attacked Kuwait for delivering 
its memorandum to the UN. [7/24 FT] 

In Alexandria, Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak, Jordanian king Hussein, and Iraqi for- 
eign minister Aziz met to discuss the Gulf situa- 
tion. [7/24 FBIS] 

The US Joint Task Force Middle East was 
reportedly placed on alert. 

The UAE was reported as having asked for US 

assistance to improve the emirates’ air patrols over 
their territory and offshore oil fields. [7/24 WP] 
July 24: The United States dispatched two refuel- 
ing planes to the UAE for participation in air and 
sea exercises with the emirates’ forces. Egyptian 
president Mubarak visited Kuwait and Iraq in an 
attempt to ease tensions. [7/25 NYT] 
July 25: Following mediation efforts, Egyptian 
president Mubarak said Iraq had agreed to settle 
peacefully its differences with Kuwait and the 
UAE; Kuwait agreed to hold face-to-face talks 
with Iraq in Saudi Arabia to settle their border 
dispute. A ‘‘senior Egyptian official’ said Saudi 
officials had counseled Kuwait not to challenge 
Iraq. [7/26 NYT] 

In a meetirig with the US ambassador to Iraq 
April Glaspie, Iraqi president Hussein reportedly 
asked that US president George Bush be informed 
that Iraq had peaceful intentions, that he did not 
want a confrontation with the United States, and 
that ‘“‘nothing will happen” militarily while media- 
tion efforts were taking place. [7/26 WP] 

Also during the meeting, Hussein said ‘we re- 
gard [Kuwait’s economic campaign] as a military 
action against us.” The ambassador said that US 
policy had “‘no opinion on the Arab-Arab conflicts, 
like your border disagreement with Kuwait.” Hus- 
sein also said that the United States should ‘‘de- 
clare who it wants to have relations with and who 
its enemies are... If you use pressure, we will 
deploy pressure and force. ... We cannot come 
all the way to join you in the United States but 
individual Arabs may reach you.” [9/13 WP] 

The UAE denied that its armed forces were 
involved in ‘‘maneuvers’’ with US forces in the 
Gulf. The government described the activities in- 
volving refueling and air-to-ground communica- 
tions as routine ‘‘technical training.” Iraqi foreign 
minister Aziz sharply criticized the military activ- 
ities. [7/26 FBIS] 

July 29: Jordanian king Hussein began visits to Iraq 
and Kuwait in an attempt to ease tensions. [7/30 
FBIS] 

An Iraqi News Agency (INA) report alleged that 
Kuwait was responsible for the failure of scheduled 
meetings between the two countries to convene. 
[7/30 FT] 

July 31: The Washington Post reported that Iraq 
had positioned close to 100,000 troops on its border 
with Kuwait. [7/31 WP] 
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Iraqi and Kuwaiti representatives held talks in 
Jidda. [8/1 WP] 

Aug. 1: Kuwaiti-Iragi talks in Jidda collapsed. 
Kuwait reportedly refused to give in to Iraqi de- 
mands to write off billions of dollars in Iraqi debts 
and relinquish disputed territory. [8/2 FT] 

Aug. 2: Iraqi troops invaded Kuwait and took 
contro] of the capital and the oil fields. The Iraqi 
government contended that it invaded in support of 
a group of Kuwaiti revolutionaries opposed to the 
ruling Sabah family. The amir, Shaykh Jabir al- 
Ahmad al-Sabah, and other members of the ruling 
family were reported to have fled to Saudi Arabia. 

There were reports that Iraqi troops had begun 
rounding up Americans and other foreign nation- 
als. [8/3 NYT] 

The ‘Provisional Free Kuwait Government” 
issued ‘‘Communiqué No. 1.’’ [8/2 FBIS] 

The UN Security Council passed resolution 660 
condemning the invasion, calling for Iraq’s imme- 
diate and unconditional withdrawal, and threaten- 
ing the use of sanctions and military action if 
compliance was not forthcoming. Fourteen mem- 
bers voted for the measure; Yemen did not vote 
allegedly because it had not yet received instruc- 
tions from Sanaa. [8/3 NYT] 

Kuwait asked an Arab League council meeting in 
Cairo to prepare a joint force to counter the Iraqi 
invasion, but the meeting adjourned without mak- 
ing any proclamation. The foreign ministers were 
reportedly awaiting the arrival of an Iraqi delega- 
tion. Most Arab leaders were reported as discour- 
aging foreign intervention thereby giving Arab 
states a chance to settle the crisis. [8/3 WP] 

The US government froze Iraqi and Kuwaiti 
assets in the United States and banned most im- 
ports from Iraq. The government also ordered 
additional naval forces into the Gulf region. Bagh- 
dad suspended debt payments to the United States. 
[8/3 NYT, WP] 

Britain froze Kuwaiti assets, while France froze 
both Kuwaiti and Iraqi assets. Switzerland ordered 
“strict vigilance” over Kuwaiti holdings in that 
country. [8/3 NYT] 

The Iranian Foreign Ministry condemned the 
invasion. [8/6 FBIS] 

The Soviet Union suspended military shipments 
to Iraq. [8/3 NYT] 

Israeli defense minister Moshe Arens warned 
that any movement of Iraqi troops into Jordan 
would provoke an Israeli military response. [8/3 
WP] 

Aug. 3: A spokesman for Iraq’s Revolutionary 
Command Council (RCC) announced that Iraqi 
troops would begin withdrawing from Kuwait on 5 
August ‘‘unless something appears which would 
threaten the security of Kuwait and Iraq.’’ Bagh- 
dad radio announced that the provisional govern- 
ment would remain in power in Kuwait. [8/4 NYT] 

In Cairo, 14 of 21 Arab League foreign ministers 
voted to condemn the Iraqi invasion and called for 
an immediate withdrawal but cautioned against 


“any foreign intervention or attempt to intervene 
in Arab affairs.” Jordan, Mauritania, Sudan, Ye- 
men, and the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) abstained. The Libyan representative 
walked out of the meeting, and Iraq was ineligible 
to vote. [8/4 WP, 8/6 FBIS] 

The Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) con- 
demned the invasion and issued a statement af- 
firming that the Arab League’s rejection of foreign 
intervention in the Gulf situation did not apply to 
“collective international measures at the United 
Nations and the UN Security Council,’ since the 
Arab League charter stipulated adherence to UN 
resolutions. (8/6 WP, FBIS] 

In Moscow, US secretary of state James Baker 
and Soviet foreign minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
issued a joint statement condemning the invasion 
and calling on the international community to halt 
all arms deliveries to Iraq. The Soviet Union was 
estimated to have between 7,000 and 8,000 citizens 
in Iraq, including military specialists and advisers, 
and 900 citizens in Kuwait. [8/4 WP] 

Saudi officials announced that Iraqi president 
Hussein had agreed to meet with Egyptian presi- 
dent Mubarak, Jordanian king Hussein, and Saudi 
king Fahd in Jidda on 5 August. Kuwaiti officials 
said Amir Jabir al-Ahmad would not meet with 
President Hussein unless Iraqi troops withdrew. 

Pentagon officials were reported as saying that 
more than 60,000 Iraqi troops were taking up 
positions in southern Kuwait within 5 to 10 miles of 
the Saudi border. 

Amnesty International announced it had re- 
ceived reports that Iraqi troops had arrested hun- 
dreds of Iraqi exiles in Kuwait after house-to-house 
searches in predominantly Shi‘i sections of Kuwait 
City. (8/4 NYT] 

In Jidda, King Fahd received Izzat Ibrahim, vice 
chairman of the RCC. 

INA reported that the Unified National Com- 
mand of the Uprising had cabled expressions of its 
support to President Hussein. [8/6 FBIS} 

Japan imposed an unofficial freeze on Kuwaiti 
assets but said it could not legally freeze Iraqi or 
Kuwaiti assets. [8/4 WP, FT] 

Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, and West Ger- 

many froze Kuwaiti holdings. Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg recommended the freezing of assets. [8/4 
NYT, 8/6 FT] 
Aug. 4: Baghdad denied reports that its troops had 
entered the Neutral Zone between Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia on 3 August. Pentagon officials said 
the Iraqi forces were fortifying their positions. [8/5 
NYT] 

Baghdad television announced the formation of a 
nine-member cabinet in occupied Kuwait and a 
new popular army. The cabinet members were said 
to be Kuwaiti army officers but Kuwaiti officials in 
Tunisia said they were Iraqis. The head of the 
provisional government was said to be Col. Ala‘ 
Hussein Ali. (8/5 NYT, WP] 


US officials said Saudi Arabia had begun mobi- 
lizing air and ground forces. Small Iraqi mobile 
units were reported to have entered Saudi territory 
on several occasions and then returned to Kuwait. 

The Jidda Arab summit scheduled for 5 August 
was postponed. In an interview with British televi- 
sion, Jordanian king Hussein said Arab condemna- 
tion of the Iraqi invasion was “‘premature’’ and 
that it had led to the postponement of the proposed 
Jidda summit. 

Yemeni president Ali Abdallah Salih met with 
Iraqi president Hussein in Baghdad before embark- 
ing on a mediation tour. [8/5 WP] 

PLO chairman Yasir Arafat arrived in Cairo with 
a PLO-Libyan peace plan before flying on to Bagh- 
dad. According to Arab press reports, the PLO- 
Libyan peace plan called for an Iraqi withdrawal of 
forces in return for ‘‘supporting the Iragi econo- 
my,” free elections in Kuwait, and Iraqi retention 
of the Bubiyan and Warba islands. [8/5 WP, 8/7 
NYT, WP] 

The United States was reported to have dis- 
patched special operations and hostage-rescue 
forces to the Gulf. [8/5 WP] 

The Organization of the Islamic Conference 
(OIC) voted to condemn the Iraqi invasion. [8/6 
FBIS] 

The 12-nation European Community (EC) im- 
posed an immediate embargo on oil imports from 
Kuwait and Iraq, froze Iraqi assets in their coun- 
tries, suspended trade and military agreements 
with Iraq, and ordered the imposition of measures 
to ‘‘safeguard’’ the interests of the Kuwaiti govern- 
ment. [8/5 NYT] 

China announced that it was imposing an arms 

embargo against Iraq. [8/6 NYT, WP] 
Aug. 5: The Iragi government claimed that some of 
its invasion forces had begun pulling back in the 
initial stages of a phased withdrawal. US officials 
said their intelligence reports indicated no such 
movement and that reinforcements were being 
moved in. [8/6 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that, according to 
Arab diplomats in Beirut, 42 officers of the Bagh- 
dad Brigade were court-martialed and executed 2 
August for having opposed the invasion of Kuwait, 
[8/5 NYT] 

Walid Saud Abdullah, the so-called foreign min- 
ister of the Iraqi-installed provisional government 
in Kuwait, threatened to take hostages and nation- 
alize foreign properties of nations deciding to take 
punitive measures against Iraq or Kuwait. [8/6 
NYT] 

The Saudi government was reported to have 
deployed an estimated 300 tanks near its border 
with Kuwait. [8/6 WP] 

Jordanian king Hussein said Iraqi president Hus- 
sein had told him he would not invade Saudi 
Arabia. [8/6 NYT] 

In a CBS News interview, King Hussein said the 
Iraqi invasion was a matter of “redrawing bound- 
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aries between the haves and the have-nots in the 
region.” [8/6 WP, 8/7 FBIS] 

Jordanian prime minister Mudar Badran said his 
government would not recognize the Iraqi-installed 
Kuwaiti government because it would obstruct 
mediation efforts. 

According to US and Arab officials, Egypt had 
begun mobilizing elements of its armed forces to 
answer any potential Saudi request for assistance 
in case of an Iraqi attack. 

According to ‘‘informed sources,” US president 
Bush was said to have ordered relevant US agen- 
cies to draft plans for destabilizing and toppling 
President Hussein. 

President Bush, expressing disappointment at 
Arab reactions to the Iraqi invasion, said he 
wanted the Arab states to condemn the Iraqi action 
and help remove Iraqi forces from Kuwait. Ana- 
lysts ventured that Arab ‘‘moderates’’ were reluc- 
tant to take actions that might provoke President 
Hussein because they could preclude any possible 
negotiated agreement for troop withdrawal. [8/6 
WP] 

Faisal al-Mukhaizem, the Kuwaiti chargé d’af- 
faires in Amman, said 15 [ranian-backed Shias who 
were convicted of terrorism and were being held in 
Kuwait had been taken to Baghdad on 3 August. 
The 15 were convicted of attacks against the US 
and French embassies and Kuwaiti targets. Their 
imprisonment was linked to the taking of American 
hostages in Lebanon. 

Iraqi deputy prime minister Taha Yasin Ra- 
madan met with Turkish president Turgut Ozal and 
urged him not to take retaliatory action against 
Iraq. [8/6 NYT] 

Japan agreed to stop importing oil from Iraq and 

Kuwait and to halt all aid and all commercial 
dealings with Iraq. [8/6 WP] 
Aug. 6: The UN Security Council passed resolution 
661 by a vote of 13 to 0 calling for the imposition of 
a sweeping trade and economic boycott on Iraq and 
a Kuwait. Yemen and Cuba abstained. [8/7 
NY 

In Baghdad, President Hussein summoned US 
chargé d’affaires John Wilson for talks, the first 
US-Iraqi meeting since the invasion. Hussein re- 
portedly told Wilson that Kuwait belonged to Iraq 
and that there was no returning to the status quo. 
One US official was quoted as saying that Hussein 
issued a warning stating that a Saudi closure of the 
Iraqi pipeline to Yanbu on the Red Sea would make 
it ‘‘an enemy of the Arab people and will be dealt 
with.” 

US secretary of defense Cheney met with Saudi 
officials to discuss Iragi activities in Kuwait, the 
possible deployment of US forces to their country 
to counter an Iragi invasion, and shutting the 
trans-Saudi Arabia Iraqi pipeline to the Red Sea. 
[8/7 WP] 

The US government was reported as having 
asked Amir Jabir al-Ahmad to guarantee compen- 
sation for Turkey to persuade it to close the Iraqi 
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pipeline running across Turkey. The amir was said 
to have been ‘‘receptive’’ to the idea. [8/7 NYT] 

Iraq shut down one of the pipelines between 
Kirkuk and Yumurtalik and reduced the flow in 
another by 70 percent. Several tankers were re- 
ported to have left the Turkish terminals empty. 
[8/6 FBIS, 8/7 NYT] 

The Saudi government denied reports that it had 
placed tanks on its border. [8/7 NYT] 

State Department spokeswoman Margaret Tu- 
twiler reiterated US policy regarding the crisis: 
‘immediate and unconditional withdrawal of all 
Iraqi forces from Kuwait,” restoration of the ‘‘le- 
gitimate Kuwaiti government,’’ ensuring the safety 
of US citizens in the area, and ensuring freedom of 
navigation and the flow of oil in the area. [8/7 WP] 

US and British officials said they would consider 
organizing an international naval blockade of Iraq 
if nonmilitary actions failed to successfully enforce 
the UN economic sanctions against Iraq. The 
French government announced that it would also 
join in a blockade. [8/7 NYT] 

The United States was reported as having eight 
ships in the Gulf and three aircraft carrier battle 
groups en route. Britain had one cruiser in the Gulf 
and two frigates en route. France was sending 
three ships to augment two already in the Gulf. The 
Soviet Union reportedly had a guided-missile de- 
stroyer entering the Strait of Hormuz. [8/7 WP] 

Abd al-Raziq al-Kandari, the Kuwaiti ambassa- 
dor to Egypt, said that Ala‘ Hussein Ali, the new 
‘prime minister” of Iraqi-occupied Kuwait was an 
Iraqi officer and that he was a military attaché to 
Libya in 1969. [8/8 FBIS] 

With a sharp increase in oil prices, world financal 
markets tumbled because of fears of higher infla- 
tion and lower economic growth. [8/7 NYT] 

The Wall Street Journal reported that Poland 

and Czechoslovakia had suspended arms sales to 
Iraq. [8/6 WSJ) 
Aug. 7: It was announced that Saudi Arabia had 
agreed to allow the United States to dispatch 
troops and planes to its territory. The US forces 
were said to be part of an international contingent 
the US government was attempting to assemble. 
After visiting Saudi Arabia, US secretary of de- 
fense Cheney flew to Egypt and Morocco to con- 
sult with leaders about an Arab role in the multi- 
national force. The exact number of US soldiers 
was not known but the force was considered too 
small to fight a full-scale war against the Iraqi army 
in Kuwait but large enough to slow an invasion. 
Iraqi troops in Kuwait were estimated at 100,000 to 
120,000. The White House said intelligence reports 
revealed that they were in an offensive posture. 
[8/8 NYT, 8/9 WP] 

Egypt was reported planning to contribute 2,000 
airborne soldiers in addition to ranger and armored 
units to the international contingent although an 
Egyptian Defense Ministry official denied that 
Egyptian troops were being sent to Saudi Arabia. 
US military sources said Egyptian president 


Mubarak had agreed to dispatch troops to defend 
Saud: Arabia. [8/8 WP] 

The GCC called on Iraq to withdraw from Ku- 
wait and refused to recognize the Iraqi-installed 
government there. [8/8 FBIS, NYT] 

The New York Times reported that Iraqi soldiers 
had rounded up hundreds of Western citizens from 
hotels in Kuwait and transported them to Baghdad. 
[8/7 WP] 

The United States announced that 39 Americans, 
including 11 oil field workers rounded up the day of 
the invasion, were being held in a Baghdad hotel. 
[8/8 NYT} 

Twenty-six French nationals were reported be- 
ing held in a Baghdad hotel. [8/8 FBIS] 

At least 92 Britons were reported being held in 
Baghdad hotels. 

The Jordanian government announced that it 
would assist foreign nationals who wanted to exit 
Iraq at its border. [8/8 WP] 

Westerners and Kuwaitis were reported escap- 
ing Kuwait by way of desert routes into Saudi 
Arabia. [8/7 FBIS] 

Turkey banned all ships from loading Iraqi crude 
oil at the Yumurtalik offshore terminals. The Iraqi 
pipeline was not shut but Turkish officials esti- 
mated that storage installations would be full 
within five to six days. [8/8 NYT] 

A Washington Post report quoted delegates at 3 
August and 6 August North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization (NATO) meetings as saying that the alli- 
ance had given Turkey reassurances of its assist- 
ance if Iraq retaliated against a Turkish decision to 
close the Iraqi pipeline. 

According to a Washington Post report, Iraq had 
cut the flow of oil through its trans-Saudi Arabia 
pipeline from 800,000 bpd to 200,000 bpd, and the 
storage facilities at Muajjiz were close to capacity. 

The Islamic Republic News Agency (IRNA) 
quoted Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar Velayati 
as saying, “‘We cannot accept any change in Ku- 
waiti borders, neither in land nor in water.” [8/8 
WP] 

The Iraqi-installed Kuwaiti government declared 
the state a republic. [8/8 FBIS] 

The Iraqi-installed government realigned the Ku- 
waiti dinar with the Iraqi dinar at parity. [8/8 FT, 
FBIS] 

According to Baath Party members, the Iraqi 
government had begun issuing automatic weapons 
to citizens and preparing evacuation plans for 
Baghdad. [8/7 WP] 

Aug. 8: The Iraqi government proclaimed the an- 
nexation of Kuwait. The move allegedly followed a 
request by the provisional government in Kuwait. 

Thousands of US soldiers took up positions in 
Saudi Arabia. US president Bush called their mis- 
sion a defensive one and ruled out an immediate 
invasion of Kuwait. Bush said the UN sanctions 
should be given time to work. [8/9 NYT] 

Iraq threatened to attack Israel after alleging that 
Israel was planning to attack it in planes disguised 


with US markings. Military officials reportedly 
took the accusation to mean that Iraq had plans to 
strike Israel with ground-to-ground missiles if at- 
tacked by US and other forces. [8/10 NYT] 

Britain agreed to contribute two squadrons of 
Tornado planes to the developing multinational 
force. France declined to send troops as did Egypt 
and Morocco. Egyptian president Mubarak said 
Egyptian troops would join an Arab peacekeeping 
force that could be placed in Kuwait at the start of 
negotiations or in front of Iraqi lines to serve as a 
“trip wire.” 

Turkey was reported to have deployed F-4 
fighter planes in the east near the Iraqi border. Italy 
and Spain agreed to provide US forces access to 
bases for its buildup. [8/9 NYT] 

West Germany announced that US troops could 
use naval and air bases there. [8/9 WP] 

European diplomats were quoted as saying that 
the Bush administration was hoping to put military 
operations in the area under the UN banner. 

US secretary of state Baker announced that the 
US government had approached Syria and Iran 
about participating in efforts to isolate Iraq. 

Following reports that three Iragi squadrons had 
been dispatched to Yemen, US president Bush 
called Yemeni president Salih and cautioned him 
about breaking the UN-sanctioned quarantine on 
Iraq. [8/9 NYT] 

Jordanian king Hussein said his government still 
recognized the Sabah monarchy as the legitimate 
government of Kuwait. He also said Jordan would 
not allow military forces to pass through Jordanian 
territory. [8/9 WP] 

Jordan also indicated that it would observe the 
UN boycott. [8/10 WP] 

US secretary of defense Cheney acknowledged 
that the US government had waived a congres- 
sional restriction prohibiting the delivery of 12 F-I5 
planes to Saudi Arabia. 

The New York Times reported that US spy 
satellites had observed Iraqi personnel loading and 
unloading chemical bombs on aircraft. [8/9 NYT, 
WP] 

Gen. Colin Powell, chairman of the US Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said reports of Iraqi planes being 
armed with poison gas were ‘‘somewhat ambigu- 
ous.” 

In a televised speech, President Bush declared 
that the independence of Saudi Arabia and other 
Gulf states is of “‘vital interest” to the United 
States and that a disruption in the Saudi oil supply 
would represent a threat to US “economic inde- 
pendence.” [8/9 WP] 

Jordanian officials were quoted as saying that 
Iraq had agreed to allow foreigners to leave Kuwait 
and Baghdad. [8/9 NYT] 

A convoy of foreign nationals en route to Jordan 
from Baghdad was reported turned back by Iraqi 
soldiers. [8/8 FBIS] 

Iragi authorities allowed Penelope Nabokov, a 
10-year-old US citizen, to leave the hotel in which 
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she was being held along with 38 other Americans. 
She had been traveling alone and was among 367 
passengers on a British Airways flight that had 
landed in Kuwait as the Iraqi invasion began. 

A European who was able to cross into Jordan 
said foreigners had been segregated by nationality 
and housed in three hotels in Baghdad. [8/9 NYT] 

Egyptian president Mubarak called for an emer- 
gency Arab summit within 24 hours. [8/9 WP] 
Aug. 9: The Iraqi government announced that 
foreigners would not be allowed to leave Kuwait or 
Iraq. The US government said it had been informed 
that diplomats would be allowed to depart. There 
were believed to be about 3,000 Americans 
stranded in Kuwait and approximately 500 in Iraq. 
More than 170 foreigners were reported being held 
in Baghdad hotels. 

The UN Security Council passed resolution 662 
by a vote of 15-0 declaring Iraq’s annexation of 
Kuwait null and void. Yemen voted with the ma- 
jority. Debate at the UN was said to have turned to 
a possible resolution establishing a UN blockade. 
Some argued that the resolution imposing sanc- 
tions authorized national navies the right to search 
ships suspected of violating the embargo. Others 
argued that a resolution was politically necessary 
to gain effective Arab and Soviet participation. US 
officials said the US and allied naval forces were 
positioning to begin enforcing a blockade of Iraqi 
commerce. 

The planned Arab summit was postponed after 
an Iraqi delegation unexpectedly arrived, de- 
manded to take the seat reserved for the Kuwaiti 
amir, and stated that the purpose of the summit 
should be ‘‘to confront overt U.S. threats to the 
Arab nation.” [8/10 NYT] 

Though Iraq’s border seemed to be closed to 
Westerners, Arab nationals were reported stream- 
ing into Jordan. [8/10 WP] 

Ten US embassy employes and their dependents 
were prevented from crossing into Jordan by Iraqi 
border guards. [8/11 NYT] 

Iraq ordered diplomats in Baghdad to close their 
embassies in Kuwait. [8/10 WP] 

Abd al-Fatah Khizraji, Iraq’s ambassador to 
Greece, said his country would use chemical weap- 
ons if it was attacked. 

Iranian foreign minister Velayati wrapped up 
visits to Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, and the UAE to 
discuss the Iraqi invasion. [8/10 NYT] 

Velayati said, “Iran will not tolerate any alter- 
ation in the political geography of the region.” He 
called the Iraqi invasion illegal and baseless. 

Saudi Arabian king Fahd made his first public 
speech since the invasion. He deplored it as *‘the 
most vile aggression known to the Arab nation in 
its modern history’’ and stated that the US military 
presence was a necessary temporary measure. He 
also called on ‘‘Arab and other friendly forces to 
participate.” [8/10 WP] 

West Germany announced it would replace US 
ships diverted from the Mediterranean to the Gulf 
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area. The Soviet Union said it would not act 
militarily unless the operation was under UN aus- 
pices. 

In Ankara, US secretary of state Baker failed to 
persuade Turkey to send troops, but, according to 
US officials, the Turks did promise wider US 
access to airfields there. Baker reportedly informed 
President Ozal that the Bush administration had 
secured guarantees from the Kuwaiti amir to com- 
pensate Turkey’s financial losses incurred in its 
adherence to the boycott of Iraqi oil and com- 
merce. In addition, the United States reportedly 
promised to support Turkey’s application to the 
EC, assist it in obtaining loans, and possibly in- 
crease military aid in return for its cooperation 
during the crisis. The US government was reported 
prepared to ease Turkey’s economic burden if it 
was ‘‘forthright’’ in military cooperation. [8/10 
NYT] 

According to the Washington Post, French pres- 
ident Francois Mitterrand announced that France 
was expanding its naval presence in the Gulf and 
sending advisers to Saudi Arabia and the UAE who 
would be under French command rather than part 
of the US-backed multinational force. 

Portugal was reported to have offered the use of 
bases to the United States. [8/10 WP] 

Australia was reported to have agreed to send 
two frigates to the area. [8/10 WSJ] 

The Jordan Times reported that 4,000 Jordanians 
had signed up for a people’s army to defend Iraq 
and Kuwait. [8/9 FBIS] 

In Khartoum, Sudanese demonstrated outside 
the US embassy and hundreds of Yemenis demon- 
strated outside the US embassy in Sanaa denounc- 
ing the US deployment of troops to Saudi Arabia. 
[8/10 FBIS] l 
Aug. 10: At the Cairo summit, 12 of 20 Arab leaders 
and representatives present voted to send troops to 
help defend Saudi Arabia and other Gulf states 
against possible Iragi actions. Only Libya and the 
PLO backed Iraq at the meeting. Jordan, Maurita- 
nia, and Sudan approved the resolution with reser- 
vations. Algeria and Yemen abstained. Tunisia did 
not attend. The leaders also reiterated their con- 
demnation of the Iragi attack, the military buildup 
on the Saudi border, and called for the return of 
Kuwait’s legitimate ruler. 

US military officials said they believed 3,000 
Egyptian soldiers were on their way to Saudi 
Arabia. 

Iraqi president Hussein called for a jihad to save 
Mecca and Medina from foreigners and for Arabs 
to overthrow “‘corrupt’’ rulers. 

In Amman, some 7,000 Islamists declared a jihad 
against the United States. In Tunis, al-Nahda de- 
clared that US soldiers in Saudi Arabia had pro- 
faned the holy places. Islamist rallies were re- 
ported held in Sanaa and on the West Bank. [8/11 
WP] 

According to the Washington Post, the US Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had completed a plan for a multina- 


tional naval quarantine of Iraq. Amir Jabir al- 
Ahmad reportedly had asked US president Bush 
for a quarantine in the preceding days. 

President Bush warned Iraq not to attempt to 
circumvent the international oil embargo by send- 
ing out ships loaded with crude oil. 

Oil analysts said the oil embargo against Iraq and 
Kuwait was ‘‘near 100 percent.” There were no 
tankers reported showing up at Iraq’s Turkish and 
Saudi pipeline terminals. 

Pentagon officials said the ceiling for US troops 
in the Gulf was around 100,000 as long as fighting 
did not break out. The original estimate of neces- 
sary forces was 50,000. [8/11 NYT] 

The Canadian government announced it would 
send three ships to the Gulf, and France committed 
nine. West Germany was reported sending five 
minesweepers into the Mediterranean. 

NATO publicly stated that an Iraqi attack on 
Turkey would be an attack on the alliance and that 
Iraqi actions threatened the national security of its 
members. The Turkish government reportedly 
wanted a public statement of NATO support before 
granting US forces use of NATO bases in the 
country. The alliance declined collective action but 
noted that its members could contribute on their 
own to activities in the Gulf. [8/11 NYT, WP] 

According to the Washington Post, Turkish 
president Ozal said US aircraft should not attack 
Iraq from NATO bases in Turkey without prior 
approval of NATO and perhaps the UN. Ozal was 
also reported to have said that the issue of bases 
was not raised during discussions with US secre- 
tary of state Baker. [8/11 WP] 

Belgium agreed to send a force to join the flotillas 
taking up positions in the Gulf, 

EC foreign ministers announced that they would 
not move their Kuwaiti embassies to Baghdad. The 
Japanese government also said it would not move 
its embassy. [8/11 FT] 

In Cairo, Iraqi foreign minister Aziz said his 

government was not holding Westerners hostage. 
He said they were guests. [8/12 FT] 
Aug. 11: Ten Americans associated with the US 
embassy in Baghdad and Penelope Nabokov were 
allowed to enter Jordan. The group had been 
prevented from leaving by Iraqi border guards on 9 
August. Five East German diplomats also crossed 
the border. [8/12 NYT, WP] 

US intelligence officials said the Iraqi govern- 
ment had previously dispatched Oil Minister Isam 
Abd al-Rahim al-Jalabi to Syria in an effort to 
persuade Damascus to reopen a pipeline to Banias 
that Syria closed during the Iran-Iraq War. 

In Sanaa, demonstrators broke windows at the 
US embassy and held marches outside the Saudi 
Arabian, Egyptian, British, and French missions. 
Demonstrations were also held 9 and 10 August. 

Saudi anti-aircraft batteries fired on two Iraqi 
reconnaissance planes near the border with Ku- 
wait. [8/12 NYT] 


Egyptian troops began landing in Saudi Arabia. 
Syrian officials said they would participate in de- 
ployments. Morocco was also said to be sending 
forces. [8/12 WP] 

Douglas Croskery, a British businessman, was 
shot to death by Iraqi soldiers while he was at- 
tempting to flee into Saudi Arabia. [8/13 NYT] 
Aug. 12: Iraqi president Hussein suggested he 
might withdraw Iraqi forces from Kuwait if Syria 
pulled out of Lebanon and Israel withdrew from 
Gaza, the Golan Heights, Lebanon, and the West 
Bank. He also called for resolution of territorial 
disputes surrounding the Iran-Iraq War. The US 
and Israeli governments dismissed the linkage. 
Hussein also called for foreign troops in Saudi 
Arabia to be replaced by Arab forces (with the 
exception of Egypt’s) under UN auspices. He 
called for the implementation of UN resolutions 
regarding the Syrian and Israeli situation and a halt 
to those applied to Iraq after 2 August. [8/13 FT, 
WP] 

US president Bush ordered US forces in the Gulf 
to interdict Iraqi oil exports and all imports with 
the exception of some food shipments. Acting 
before the UN took further action to enforce its 
sanctions, Secretary of State Baker said the United 
States was acting at the request of the deposed 
Kuwaiti amir. Bush contended that the action was 
in accordance with, and a complement to, the UN 
sanctions. The White House cited Article 51 of the 
UN charter as justifying the order. The US forces 
were to coordinate their actions with the multina- 
tional forces in the area. 

The New York Times quoted US military plan- 
ners as saying they had been told to prepare for a 
six-month or longer stay in Saudi Arabia. Contin- 
gency plans were reportedly made for a force of 
200,000. [8/13 NYT] 

The Washington Post quoted Jordan’s king Hus- 
sein as having stated he would not send Jordanian 
troops to Saudi Arabia unless Western forces with- 
drew. 

John Campisi, a US Air Force staff sergeant, was 
killed when he was struck by a truck at a Saudi air 
strip. 

Demonstrations organized by the Jordanian 
Arab Nationalist Democratic Coalition were held 
in Mafraq to protest US intervention in the Gulf 
and Washington’s failure to end the Israeli occupa- 
tion of Arab lands. Pro-Iraqi demonstrations were 
also held in Sidon and Sanaa. [8/13 WP] 

Algeria’s National Liberation Front (FLN) de- 
nounced foreign intervention in the Gulf and called 
for a nationwide rally on 20 August. [8/13 FBIS] 

Baghdad radio broadcast the text of a cable 
allegedly sent by the Syrian Muslim Brotherhood 
in support of Iraq. [8/14 FBIS] 

The Iraqi government ordered officials to ‘‘facil- 
itate” the travel of all foreign nationals in Kuwait 
and Iraq desiring to do so. [8/13 FBIS, WP] 

Approximately 200 Pakistanis were reported to 
have crossed the Saudi border from Kuwait. There 
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were an estimated 85,000 Pakistanis believed in 
Kuwait and 120,000 in Iraq. [8/14 FBIS] 

Aug. 13: According to the New York Times, an 
estimated 700 Kuwaitis were killed in the Iraqi 
invasion, at least 20 members of the Sabah family 
were allegedly taken hostage, and dozens of Ku- 
waiti executives of commercial institutions and 
companies were taken prisoner. 

There were an estimated 2 million expatriates 
reported stranded in Kuwait and Iraq. There were 
thought to be about I million Egyptians in Iraq and 
hundreds of thousands of Indians, Filipinos, Thais, 
Bangladeshis, and Pakistanis. 

Arab and European bankers said that Iraq had 
transferred $3-4 billion in gold bullion, foreign 
currency, and goods from Kuwait to Baghdad. 
[8/14 NYT] 

Iraq was reported to have established a radio 
station, Voice of Arab Egypt, through which to 
encourage Egyptians to overthrow President 
Mubarak. [8/14 WP] 

According to the Wall Street Journal, OPEC 
monitors indicated that Iraq had cut its oil produc- 
tion to 600,000 bpd. The figure was said to be 
enough for domestic consumption with a small 
portion for export through Jordan. [8/14 WSJ] 

The Iraqi pipeline at Yanbu was reported shut off 
after storage facilities at the terminal were filled to 
capacity. [8/18 NYT] 

The Qadistyya, an Iraqi tanker, sailed away from 
the Yanbu terminal empty because Saudi tugs 
refused to guide it into the harbor. Several other 
ships in the area failed to land cargo bound for Iraq. 

According to the New York Times, on the night 
of Iraq’s invasion, the Bush administration asked 
the Israeli government to keep a low profile. [8/14 
NYT] 

Most UN Security Council members were re- 
ported challenging the US decision to interdict 
ships in the Gulf. They contended that the council 
would have to pass another resolution authorizing 
the use of force before warships could be used to 
enforce its sanctions. Secretary General Perez de 
Cuellar said that only the UN, through the Security 
Council, could decide to impose a blockade. [8/14 
WP] 

According to the Financial Times, reports were 
circulating that Kuwaiti servicemen were attempt- 
ing to organize a somewhat professional operation 
to supplement the “‘amateur resistance” that had 
been attacking Iraqi forces since the 2 August 
invasion. 

The Iragqi-installed government was said to have 
been unsuccessful in getting Kuwaitis to return to 
work. [8/13 FT] 

PLO chairman Arafat’s support for Iraq was 
reported to have caused deep rifts in the organiza- 
tion. Some PLO officials were also said to be 
disturbed by the repercussions on the PLO’s rela- 
tionships with Gulf states. 

In a speech before the Jordanian parliament, 
King Hussein said that ‘‘foreign ambitions”’ in the 
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area were designed to deprive the Arabs of wealth. 
He also criticized the foreign troop buildup and 
said ‘‘an Arab border problem’’ had been turned 
into a ‘‘dangerous confrontation with international 
consequences.” [8/14 NYT] 

AFP reported that for the first time al-Dustur 
referred to King Hussein as ‘‘Sharif Hussein.” The 
king, in a closed meeting with political leaders, 
reportedly said royal and other titles were not 
necessary. [8/16 FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported that during his 
round of visits to the Gulf states, Iranian foreign 
minister Velayati offered to defend Bahrain, Oman, 
Qatar, and the UAE from Iraq. [8/13 FT] 

US intelligence reportedly detected two Syrian 
army divisions moving toward its border with Iraq. 
President Bush had allegedly asked Syrian presi- 
dent Hafiz al-Asad to take the action. [8/14 WP] 

An unidentified minister of a Gulf state said all 
GCC countries had put their military facilities at 
the disposal of British, French, and US forces. 
[8/14 FT] 

The Pakistani government announced that it had 
decided, in principle, to join an ‘‘Islamic contin- 
gent” to defend Saudi Arabia. [8/14 NYT] 

Belgium and the Netherlands agreed to join the 
multinational armada. [8/14 FT, NYT] 

Jordanian border officials said 500 heavy trucks 
were entering Iraq from Jordan daily carrying food 
and cargo. In a television interview, Crown Prince 
Hasan said that Jordan was considering an appeal 
to the UN for compensation of funds it would lose 
by severing trade relations with Iraq. 

US policymakers were quoted as saying that 
naval forces in the area would blockade Aqaba if 
Jordan did not enforce the UN embargo and con- 
tinued to allow goods to reach Iraq via Aqaba. 
[8/14, 8/15 NYT] 

The Soviet Union announced that it had con- 
cluded an agreement with Iraq to evacuate the 
families of military specialists in Iraq and some 880 
of its citizens in Kuwait. [8/14 WP] 

The Iraqi ambassador to France, Abd al-Razak 

al-Hashimi, was quoted as saying that Americans 
and some of the other foreigners would be pre- 
vented from leaving during the crisis. The State 
Department put the number of Americans in Iraq at 
500 to 600 with 2,500 in Kuwait. [8/14 NYT] 
Aug. 14: In a letter to Iranian president Ali Akbar 
Hashemi-Rafsanjani, Iraqi president Hussein of- 
fered to make peace. Hussein said their two coun- 
tries should ‘‘start a new life of cooperation under 
the canopy of Islamic principles” and concentrate 
on ‘‘those fishing in murky waters off our coasts,” 
(See Iran-Iraq War.) [8/15 FBIS] 

US president Bush said the United States was 
willing to talk to the Soviet Union and other states 
about a multinational naval force to enforce the 
UN embargo. Discussions were being held about 
the role of the Military Staff Committee of the 
Security Council. [8/15 WP] 


Egypt declined to close the Suez Canal to Iraqi 
shipping. {8/15 NYT] 

The first group of Syrian soldiers reportedly 
arrived in Saudi Arabia. [8/15 FBIS] 

According to the Washington Post, Syria had 
refused the Iraqi request to pump oil through Syria. 
Jordan was the mediator in the negotiation. 

The UAE refused permission for the Iraqi 
freighter al-Abid to enter the Dubai port, and the 
al-Baya was reported stranded offshore. A British 
ship stopped a merchant ship but it was discovered 
to carry no cargo. 

Saad Abdullah Salim al-Sabah, the Kuwaiti 
crown prince, held talks with Turkish president 
Ozal to discuss Kuwaiti compensation of Turkey 
for lost embargo-related revenues. 

Abd al-Aziz Khojab, the Saudi Arabian ambas- 
sador to Turkey, said his country would supply oil 
to Turkey at a discount to cover the shortfall from 
the embargo on Iraq. [8/15 WP] 

President Bush reportedly hinted that the United 
States would help compensate Jordan for losses if 
Amman cooperated with UN sanctions. The 
United States was also reported pressing for Japan, 
Saudi Arabia, and West Germany to help with 
compensation. [8/15 NYT, WP] 

A high-ranking Iraqi Foreign Ministry official 

described Americans in Iraq and Kuwait as ‘‘re- 
strictees.” The US government continued to insist 
that Americans being refused permission to leave 
Iraq and Kuwait were not hostages because no 
conditions had been placed on their release. [8/15 
WP] 
Aug. 15: Pentagon officials announced that the US 
government was expediting previously negotiated 
arms sales to Egypt and Saudi Arabia and giving 
new Arab requests for weapons high priority. 
Bahrain, Morocco, Oman, Turkey, and the UAE 
were among the recipients. [8/16 NYT] 

Egyptian president Mubarak said Egypt would 
not host a conference for all countries planning to 
participate in any future naval blockade. Bahrain 
was reported to have also declined. 

Australian foreign minister Garth Evans said 
Australian ships would only warn ships against 
breaking the international embargo rather than 
stopping them. [8/16 WP] 

Bangladesh agreed to send a small contingent of 
ground forces to Saudi Arabia. [8/16 NYT] 

At Mersin, Turkish officials refused to allow two 
ships to unload food bound for Iraq. [8/16 WP] 

A Soviet spokesman said although the Iraqi 
government had agreed to allow all 880-plus Sovi- 
ets in Kuwait to leave, Baghdad had decided that 
Soviet males would not be allowed to leave Iraq. 
[8/16 NYT] 

A US State Department spokeswoman said it 
appeared that US diplomats were also ‘“‘restrict- 
ees.” [8/16 WP] 

It was reported that the preceding week in Jidda, 
King Fahd had refused to meet with PLO chairman 
Arafat. [8/17 WSJ] 


Aug. 16: The United States formally implemented a 
policy to intercept ships attempting to violate the 
embargo on Iraq. The rules of engagement issued 
by the Pentagon authorized the use of “‘minimum 
force.” Aqaba was said to be included in the area 
of operations. [8/17 NYT] 

A Pentagon statement said the exiled Kuwaiti 
government had ‘‘requested that the U.S. govern- 
ment act as coordinator of the ships participating” 
in the naval quarantine. [8/17 WP] 

UN secretary general Perez de Cuellar said 
unilateral action by US warships to enforce sanc- 
tions would be a breach of the UN charter. [8/17 
NYT] 

Iran’s ambassador to the UN said his country 
would obey the UN embargo, but analysts pre- 
dicted that, with the removal of troops from the 
Iran-Iraq border, smugglers would probably have a 
hard time resisting temptation. [8/17 WP] 

Most Iraqi-owned commercial ships were re- 
ported not attempting to take on or discharge cargo 
worldwide. An unusually large number of commer- 
cial vessels were reported anchored outside the 
Strait of Hormuz. [8/17 NYT] 

In an open letter to US president Bush, Iraqi 
president Hussein said [that prior to the invasion] 
he had informed Egyptian president Mubarak that 
he would not use force before the negotiations with 
Kuwait had ended. The invasion began some 12 
hours after Irag walked out of the talks. [8/17 FT, 
WP] 

Jordanian king Hussein met with President Bush 
in Kennebunkport, Maine. Bush said the king 
reassured him of Jordan’s intent to enforce the UN 
sanctions against Iraq but US officials were not 
entirely convinced because Hussein said his gov- 
ernment was still seeking clarification of the terms 
of the sanctions. [8/17 NYT] 

The EC troika of past, present, and future pres- 
idents of the Council of Ministers began a Middle 
East tour of Egypt, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia. In 
Jordan, the delegates said the EC was willing to 
help Jordan financially if it participated in the 
embargo. They also asked Amman to intercede 
with Iraq to gain the freedom of Westerners 
trapped in Baghdad. [8/17 FT] 

Iraq ordered some 6,500 US and British citizens 
in Kuwait to gather at two hotels in Kuwait City or 
suffer forcible removal from their homes. Citizens 
were given two hours to comply but ten hours after 
the deadline “very few’? Americans had obeyed 
the order and no actions to enforce it had been 
taken. A number of British citizens attempted to 
comply but found no Iraqis at the hotels to instruct 
them about further steps. 

US officials were reported as privately saying 
that they believed the Western hostages would be 
used as shields against military operations or as 
bargaining chips. [8/17 FT, NYT] 

IRNA quoted Iranian president Hashemi-Raf- 
sanjani as saying that Iran’s peace with Iraq was 
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not related in any way to Iraq’s annexation of 
Kuwait. [8/17 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that despite sup- 

plying the United States with intelligence and ‘“‘oth- 
er invisible services,” Israeli analysts and officials 
were worried that the Gulf crisis was making Israel 
appear to be of little value as an ally and could 
possibly threaten their military relationship. Some 
analysts contended, however, that Israeli threats of 
retaliation against Iraq if Baghdad were to station 
troops in Jordan were containing President Hus- 
sein and would allow King Hussein to abide by UN 
sanctions. [8/16 WP] 
Aug. 17: Permanent members of the UN Security 
Council met with representatives of their military 
chiefs of staff—-members of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee-—-to discuss coordination of naval forces in 
the Gulf and the enforcement of sanctions. It was 
the first such meeting in the history of the UN. 
[8/18 NYT] 

US ships detained two Iraqi vessels off the coast 
of Bahrain. They were empty. Saudi Arabia turned 
away an Iraqi tanker attempting to dock at Muajjiz. 
Shipping sources said most of Iraq’s estimated 80 
tankers and cargo ships were stranded at sea with 
no place to dock. [8/18 WP] 

The United States was thought to have deployed 
at least 20,000 soldiers to Saudi Arabia along with 
35,000 stationed on 59 ships in the area. An esti- 
mated 45,000 marines were en route. [8/19 NYT] 

A senior Egyptian military official said Egypt’s 
forces were under Saudi military command and 
defend their installations. [8/18 WP] 

The West German government agreed to provide 
US forces with 10 armored sensor vehicles to test 
for poison gas contamination. [8/18 FT] 

The Jordanian government was reported seeking 
UN clarification on the status of food in the sanc- 
tions effort. The two parties were also discussing 
UN relief for economic hardship incurred as a 
result of complying with sanctions. [8/18 NYT] 

Saadi Mahdi Salih, speaker of the Iraqi parlia- 
ment, said that citizens belonging to ‘‘aggressive 
nations? would not be released until the threat of 
war against Iraq ended. He also said they would be 
placed in military and civilian installations ‘‘so they 
are assured of the appropriate housing require- 
ments.” [8/18 WP] 

Iraqi officials moved 35 US citizens from the 
al-Rashid Hotel in Baghdad to an undisclosed 
location and denied US diplomats access to them. 
[8/18 NYT] 

British diplomats were refused access to some 
i20 Britons held at the Mansour Melia Hotel in 
Baghdad. [8/18 FT] 

The UN Security Council authorized Secretary 
General Perez de Cuellar to take necessary mea- 
sures to obtain the release of foreigners being held 
in Iraq and Kuwait. [8/18 WP] 

Baghdad was reported to have announced that 
4,000 Polish citizens were free to leave. [8/18 NYT] 
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Saudi officials estimated that 200,000 of 700,000 
Kuwaiti citizens had fled into Saudi Arabia. (8/18 
WP] 

More than 16,000 people arrived at the Jordanian 

border post at Ruwayshid. [8/18 NYT] 
Aug. 18: The Financial Times cited an al-Mus- 
sawar (Egypt) interview with Kuwaiti foreign min- 
ister Sabah al-Ahmad al-Sabah in which he said 
that at the 1 August talks with Iraq, Kuwait had 
agreed to forgive Iraq’s oil debts—according to him 
$1415 billion—and lease Warba Island as an outlet 
for Rumayla oil. Shaykh Sabah said Iraq had asked 
for Bubiyan Island. 

The Financial Times also reported that accord- 
ing to notes taken at the 18 July Kuwaiti cabinet 
meeting, ministers tended to perceive Iraqi threats 
as an economic issue—extortion—and that though 
many recognized the military threat, they thought 
Iraq would only launch a limited operation to take 
land in the Ritqa and Qasr areas. [8/18 FT] 

In the Gulf of Oman, the US frigate Reid fired 
warning shots across the bow of the Khanagqin, an 
Iraqi tanker. [8/19 NYT] 

In the Gulf, the USS Bradley and USS England 
fired on the Baba Karkar, an Iraqi tanker that 
refused to halt after repeated requests. It, along 
with the Khanagin, continued. They were outward 
bound. (8/19, 8/20 WP] 

US forces from the US cruiser England stopped 
and boarded the Heng Chun Hai, a Chinese vessel, 
outward bound in the Gulf and loaded with fertil- 
izer from Iraq. [8/20 NYT] 

The Iraqi Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs 
declared the US-led interdiction effort ‘‘an act of 
war’’ and said the foreigners held in Iraq would 
suffer the same food shortages as Iraqis. The Iraqis 
also said Egyptians were free to leave. [8/19 NYT] 

The UN Security Council passed resolution 664 
demanding that Iraq release all foreigners detained 
in Kuwait and Iraq. 

The first batch of 224 Soviets allowed to leave 
Iraq arrived in Moscow. 

Iraqi foreign minister Aziz said Iraq would not 
use chemical weapons against the United States 
unless the United States used nuclear weapons 
against Iraq. [8/19 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that during talks 
in Maine, Jordanian king Hussein had privately 
sought assurances of US protection if hostilities 
erupted in the Gulf. [8/18 WP] 

The Financial Times reported that the United 
States had stationed combat aircraft in Bahrain 
although Bahraini officials denied it. [8/18 FT] 

The Washington Post cited Israeli sources as 
saying that pro-Iraqi demonstrations critical of 
Syria’s deployment of troops had taken place in 
Hama, Homs, and the Golan Heights. 

The Washington Post reported that the Kuwaiti 
newspapers al-Anba‘ and al-Qabas had begun pub- 
Ter out of Cairo and London, respectively. [8/18 
WP 


Aug. 19: Iraqi president Hussein said he would free 
the estimated 10,000 foreign hostages if the United 
States agreed to withdraw its forces from the area, 
the economic embargo was lifted, and the United 
States pledged not to attack Iraq. Hussein said the 
US pledge should be backed by the UN. He also 
called for an “in-depth dialogue” with officials 
from nations whose citizens were interned, and for 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia to agree not to attack each 
other. [8/20 FBIS, NYT] 

The RCC issued orders providing for the seques- 
tration of properties inside and outside Kuwait 
belonging to the Sabah family and Kuwaiti minis- 
ters. [8/20 FBIS] 

In its first official declaration since the Iraqi 
invasion, the PLO announced that it favored a 
solution to the crisis that would guarantee the 
integrity of Iraq, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia. [8/20 
WP] 

Juwayyid al-Ghusayn, a PLO Executive Com- 
mittee member and chairman of the Palestine Na- 
tional Fund, said Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait was 
“illegal.” [8/20 FBIS] 

Jordan protested an 18 August incident in which 
the Scott, a US destroyer, turned away the Don- 
gola, a Sudanese-flagged Cypriot ferry, as it tried 
to enter Agaba. Jordanian officials said the vessel 
was Carrying a shipment of cars for Jordan and was 
then to transport hundreds of Sudanese who had 
fled Kuwait. The Associated Press quoted Suda- 
nese officials as asserting that the Dongola had 
been carrying chrome and steel bound for Iraq. 
Another report said the ship was transporting 
chemicals. 

The United States was reported to have 
launched an effort to win UN approval for the use 
of force to halt the Baba Karkar and the Khanagin, 
before they reached their destinations. A senior US 
official said the navy was prepared to stop them 
regardless. 

Reports circulated that the Iraqi freighter Zayn 
al-QOaws had eluded the international flotilla and 
arrived at Aqaba. The ship was believed to be 
carrying food. 

The Iraqi government announced that an esti- 
mated 570 citizens from countries that did not send 
forces to the Gulf would be allowed to leave: 
Austrians, Finns, Portuguese, Swedes, and Swiss 
nationals. 

Iraqi authorities in Kuwait ordered some 9,000 
Westerners to report to three hotels. [8/20 NYT] 

Six French citizens were removed from a hotel in 
Kuwait by Iraqi soldiers. According to the New 
York Times, 290 French citizens were in Iraq along 
with 270 in Kuwait. [8/21 NYT] 

Jordanian officials were reported to have re- 
quested, to no avail, that Iraqi border officials 
allow only 5,000 people to cross their border ev- 
eryday because the influx was overwhelming. Of- 
ficials also said more than 150,000 people had fled 
into Jordan since 2 August. [8/20 NYT, WP] 


The UAE publicly announced that it would allow 
Arab and ‘‘friendly’’ forces on its territory in their 
efforts to defend the area. US troops were reported 
to have begun arriving there during the preceding 
week. [8/20, 8/21 WP] 

US secretary of defense Cheney said US troops 
in Saudi Arabia would continue to operate under 
US national command authority but that ‘‘arrange- 
ments’? had been made to coordinate ‘‘overall 
strategic guidance” with the Saudi government. 
[8/20 WP] 

France authorized its forces in the Gulf to board 
ships suspected of violating the embargo, use radio 
interrogation, and fire warning shots. The French 
Foreign Ministry announced that 27 of its citizens 
were among Westerners distributed to Iraqi instal- 
lations. [8/20 NYT, WP] 

Upon returning from a visit to Iran, Turkish 
foreign minister Ali Bozer said Tehran had agreed 
to meet Turkey’s oil demands. [8/20 FBIS] 

Aug. 20: US president Bush referred to the de- 
tained Westerners in Iraq as ‘‘hostages.’’ [8/20 WP] 

The Iraqis confirmed that a number of Western- 
ers had been moved to military installations and 
other facilities likely to be attacked in the event of 
confrontation. Iraqi citizens were warned that they 
would face the “‘severest punishments” if caught 
harboring foreigners. [8/21 WP] 

The British Foreign Office said 123 Britons in 
Kuwait had been seized by Iraqi soldiers. There 
were an estimated 4,000 British citizens detained in 
Iraq and Kuwait, the largest of any Western nation. 
[8/20, 8/21 WP] 

The Iraqi government granted Indonesians rights 
to travel after the Indonesian government decided 
against sending troops to the Gulf. Citizens of 
Argentina were also granted permission to travel. 
[8/20 FBIS] 

Iraq again ordered embassies in Kuwait to relo- 
cate to Baghdad by 24 August. Diplomats not 
complying with the order would lose their immu- 
nity. [8/21 WP] 

On a Guif tour, US secretary of defense Cheney 
was reported to have received pledges of military 
cooperation from Qatar. The Qatar government 
was said to have agreed, in principle, to giving US 
planes access to bases there during the crisis. [8/21 
WSJ] 

The Iranian government announced it would 
obey the UN-sponsored economic sanctions. Lib- 
yan leader Muammar Qadhafi said Libya would go 
along with a UN-sponsored blockade against Iraqi 
commerce if called upon to do so. At a press 
conference, Qadhafi said condemnation of Iraq’s 
invasion had been rendered useless by the US 
intervention. He also said he was opposed to Iraq’s 
use of foreigners as human shields. [8/21 WP] 

Morocco was reported to have sent 1,000 troops 
to Saudi Arabia. [8/20 FT] 

MENA reported that Omani units had arrived in 
Saudi Arabia. [8/22 FBIS] 
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The West German government announced it 
would not send warships to the Gulf because that 
would violate its constitution. [8/21 WP] 

Greek prime minister Constantine Mitsotakis 

said Greece would send the frigate Limnos to the 
Gulf. [8/21 FT] 
Aug. 21: In Amman, Iraqi foreign minister Aziz 
said Baghdad was ready to discuss a wide range of 
issues with the United States. The White House 
rejected the offer stating that it would be ready to 
talk once Iraq had withdrawn from Kuwait. [8/22 
WP] 

A Western diplomat was quoted as saying the 
UN Security Council was having trouble agreeing 
on a resolution allowing military action to enforce 
UN sanctions because the Soviet Union felt a clear 
violation of ‘‘sanction-busting’’ should occur be- 
fore the adoption of a resolution. The United States 
was pushing for a resolution in advance of viola- 
tions. [8/22 NYT] 

According to the Washington Post, the United 
States had backed away on the issue because the 
nonaligned nations of the Security Council felt they 
were being pressured to approve a measure already 
in effect in the Gulf. Lacking overwhelming sup- 
port, the United States decided to continue to 
attempt to build a larger consensus. [8/22 WP] 

The port of Aqaba was reported at a virtual 
standstill though goods continued to be transported 
overland from Jordan to Iraq. [8/22 NYT] 

The State Department announced that 54 Amer- 
icans had been detained by Iraqi authorities. [8/22 
FT, FBIS] 

According to the Washington Post, Chinese, 
Yugoslav, and Malaysian citizens were among 
those free to travel. [8/21 WP] 

Iraq was reported to have established bases in 
Kuwait for Silkworm or Faw-200 missiles and 
Scud-B missiles. [8/22 FT] 

The Western European Union agreed to increase 
and coordinate its members’ military activities in 
the Gulf. Italy, and Spain announced that they 
would send naval vessels to the Gulf. 

President Mitterrand said France would be send- 
ing ‘“‘reconnaissance squadrons”’ to the UAE and 
additional advisers to Saudi Arabia at the request 
of the two countries. [8/22 NYT, WP] 

Japanese foreign minister Taro Nakayama re- 
portedly informed King Hussein that Japan would 
assist Jordan financially if it obeyed the UN sanc- 
tions. [8/22 WP] 

Yemeni officials said the two Iraqi tankers who 
refused to heed warning shots on 18 August would 
not be allowed to unload their cargo at Aden. [8/22 
NYT] 

The Iraqi tanker Ayn Zalah docked in Aden and 
was allowed to unload crude for five hours before 
Yemeni officials ordered a halt to the operation. 
[8/23 NYT] 

Aug. 22: Jordan closed its border to foreigners 
fleeing Iraq and Kuwait. 
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King Hussein said some 185,000 refugees had 
crossed into Jordan since 2 August but that only 
67,000 had been processed. [8/23 NYT] 

The Financial Times reported that Egyptian and 
Israeli officials had reached a tentative agreement 
to allow Egyptians escaping Kuwait and Iraq via 
Aqaba to travel through Eilat, but the plan was 
scrapped after ‘‘over-hasty publicity in Israel.” 
{8/22 FT] 

Iraqi parliament speaker Salih announced that 
Japan and France would be allowed to evacuate 
some of their citizens. There were an estimated 731 
Japanese nationals in Iraq and Kuwait. An Iraqi 
official was quoted as saying that the move to free 
French and Japanese citizens was designed to 
persuade ‘‘certain parties’’ to break with US poli- 
cies. [8/23 NYT, WP] 

According to Reuters, Naji Hadithi, the director 
of Iraq’s Ministry of Information, said citizens of 
Belgium, Denmark, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Spain, 
and the Netherlands were not free to leave, but 
they would not be placed at military targets. [8/23 
WPI 

Though led to believe they were free to leave, 
Iraqi authorities detained a convoy of 130 Austra- 
lians, Finns, and Swedes at the Turkish border. 
[8/23 NYT] 

Japan offered to help Egypt financially recover 
from the Gulf crisis. [8/23 WP] 

Kuwaiti foreign minister Sabah al-Ahmad met 
with Iranian leaders in Tehran. [8/24 WP] 

Saudi Arabia announced it would provide Jordan 
with approximately half its annual! petroleum re- 
quirements. [8/23 NYT] 

The GCC agreed to bolster its rapid deployment 
force based in Hafr al-Batin. [8/23 FBIS] 

US defense secretary Cheney said the United 
States would sell Saudi Arabia F-15C and F-16D 
fighters but not the F-1SEs, the most advanced 
version of the plane. 

President Bush ordered the mobilization of US 
military reserves. Administration officials were re- 
ported as indicating that the initial call up would be 
around 40,000. [8/23 WP] 

Soviet officials disclosed that there were 193 

Soviet military trainers in Iraq instructing Iraqi 
troops in the use of Soviet-made weapons. The 
advisers were said to be avoiding military opera- 
tions. [8/23 NYT] 
Aug. 23: Iragi president Hussein held a televised 
meeting with a group of British hostages. He told 
them that ‘“‘your presence here and in other places 
is meant to prevent the scourge of war, to avoid 
war.” Hussein said he was willing to hold talks on 
the crisis but reiterated that Kuwait was an indi- 
visible part of Iraq. [8/24 FT, NYT] 

In an open letter, President Hussein responded 
to a 21 August appeal by Egyptian president 
Mubarak in which Mubarak called on Hussein to 
withdraw from Kuwait and spare the world a 
catastrophic war. Hussein called on Mubarak to 


abandon US interests and reap the benefits of the 
redistribution of Arab oil wealth. [8/24 FBIS, WP] 

Jordan opened the Ruwayshid border crossing 
for another day. At least 30,000 took advantage of 
it. Jordanian officials reportedly said they did not 
feel they could close the border but had hoped that 
announcements of a closure might slow the flow. 
[8/24 NYT] 

France called for the unconditional and immedi- 
ate release of all foreigners. [8/24 WP] 

President Hussein granted permission for Alex 
Barnett, a 15-year-old Briton, to repatriate. He was 
alone in Iraq. [8/24 FBIS] 

Polish citizens returning home from Iraq were 
reported as saying that Americans had been taken 
to a chemical plant in al-Qaim. The plant was 
reported to produce fertilizer and yellow cake 
uranium and possibly be engaged in the enrichment 
of uranium. [8/24, 8/25 NYT] 

A Pentagon official was quoted as saying that it 
appeared that elite Iraqi forces were being replaced 
with ‘‘second stringers” along the Saudi border. 
[8/24 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that Saudi Arabia 
was supplying free fuel to foreign forces involved 
in its defense. [8/23 NYT] 

US secretary of defense Cheney said that an 
Iraqi attack on Saudi Arabia would lead to a US 
attack on targets in Iraq. [8/25 NYT] 

Japanese prime minister Toshiki Kaifu an- 
nounced that Japan would send 100-200 medical 
experts and supplies to the Gulf. [8/24 WP] 

The UN agreed to offer Jordan emergency short- 
term aid. Bulgaria was reported to have asked the 
UN for financial assistance to offset sanctions- 
related difficulties. [8/24 FT] 

Israeli military sources alleged that Jordanian 
forces had been training Iraqis in the use of US- 
made Hawk anti-aircraft missiles, some of which 
Iraq was thought to have captured in the invasion 
of Kuwait. In return Iraq was thought to have 
supplied Jordan with Western-made spare parts 
from Kuwait. Israeli analysts said they believed the 
training had been ‘‘on an ongoing basis” and that 
the Jordanian’s Hawks were used for the training. 
Iraq had none. [8/24 WSJ] 

As tensions rose in the Gulf, world financial 
markets registered steep losses because of fears 
that Saudi Arabia’s oil export capacity could be 
knocked out by hostilities. [8/24 FT] 

In Islamabad, a crowd estimated at 15,000- 
20,000 protested US intervention in the Gulf and 
the deployment of Pakistani troops. [8/24 FBIS] 
Aug. 24: The Financial Times reported that two 
weeks before the Iraqi invasion, Albert Makashov, 
a Soviet major general, visited Baghdad. The 
Washington Times was said to have reported that 
the Soviets allegedly supplied Iraq with a spare- 
parts shipment through Aqaba the preceding week, 
a line of credit through a Soviet bank arranged after 
the invasion, and the Balgues which carried Polish 
arms but which was diverted to Libya. The weap- 


ons were reported being airlifted to Iraq. [8/24 FT, 
WP] 


Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev sent ‘‘an 
urgent personal message” to Iraqi president Hus- 
sein telling him that unless he withdrew from 
Kuwait and released foreign nationals he would 
face additional international sanctions. 

Iraqi troops surrounded a number of embassies 
that refused to follow Iraqi orders to close: Britain, 
France, Hungary, Japan, Norway, Romania, Swe- 
den, and the United States. No one was allowed to 
enter or leave the compounds. Water and electric- 
ity were reported cut to most embassies. The 
Soviet Union vacated its embassy but maintained 
that it was legally open. [8/25 NYT] 

An Iraqi spokesman said male diplomats were 
barred from leaving the country until their embas- 
sies in Kuwait were closed but that their families 
would be allowed to leave. 

Iraqi soldiers were reported combing Kuwait 
City looking for foreigners. [8/25 WP] 

At least 100 American diplomats, marine guards, 
and dependents who had evacuated the US em- 
bassy in Kuwait were reported at the US embassy 
in Baghdad after Iraqi officials apparently reneged 
on pledges that they would be allowed to leave 
Iraq. [8/25 NYT] 

The Italian government said Iraqi authorities in 
Baghdad had detained three of its diplomats who 
had left Kuwait. 

The Filipino and Venezuelan embassies in Ku- 
wait closed their operations. [8/25 WP] 

The Soviet Union announced that all 880-plus of 
its citizens had been evacuated from Kuwait to 
Iraq. [8/25 NYT] 

Turkey announced that it was considering clos- 
ing its border with Iraq unless countries whose 
nationals were exiting Iraq provided transportation 
home for their citizens. [8/25 WP] 

Jordanian officials discarded the idea of closing 
its border crossing with Iraq. More than 200,000 
people were reported to have entered Jordan since 
2 August with at least 7 people dying in the exodus. 
[8/25 NYT] 

Syrian president Asad said he was opening his 
borders so refugees could go home through Medi- 
terranean ports. [8/25 NYT] 

A group of 36 Swedes and 6 Finns entered 
Turkey after a two-day wait on the Iraqi side of the 
border. The preceding day a group of 28 Swiss 
nationals crossed the border. Some Romanians, 
Yugoslavs, and Indians were reported to have 
entered Turkey. The largest group was said to be 
Pakistanis. [8/24 FBIS] 

The Wall Street Journal reported that both Jor- 
dan and Egypt had estimated that they stood to 
lose at least $2 billion over the coming year as a 
result of the Gulf crisis. Turkey estimated its losses 
at about $2.5 billion. [8/24 WSJ] 

Aug. 25: By a vote of 13-0, the UN Security 
Council voted to allow forces in the Gulf ‘‘to use 
such measures commensurate to the specific cir- 
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cumstances as may be necessary ... to halt all 
inward and outward maritime shipping [in regard to 
Iraq] in order to inspect and verify their cargos and 
destinations. Yemen and Cuba abstained. The lan- 
guage reflected a compromise largely involving the 
United States and Soviet Union. The United States 
had wanted the resolution to explicitly authorize 
the use of force. [8/26 NYT] 

The New York Times reported intelligence offi- 
cials as saying that at least 10 planeloads of weap- 
ons had been delivered to Iraq from Libya during 
the week. The weapons and supplies were believed 
to be from the Balgues which were loaded at the 
Polish port of Gdynia during the summer. [8/25 
NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that according to 
reports from Yemen, Iraqi planes were transport- 
ing foodstuffs from Sanaa to Baghdad. [8/25 WP] 

The Yemeni government gave British consul 
general Doug Gordon 48 hours to leave Aden after 
accusing him of taking pictures of an oil refinery 
and military installations. A British Foreign Office 
spokesman said Gordon had been observing tank- 
ers in the harbor as had others. The Yemeni 
government also denied that it was allowing the 
transport of food to Iraq. 

Austrian president Kurt Waldheim met with 
Iraqi president Hussein and later left Baghdad with 
an estimated 100 Austrians on an Iraqi airliner. 
[8/26 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that Egypt had 
refused a US request to deploy B-52s at an Egyp- 
tian air base to make them available for several US 
contingency plans. [8/25 WP] 

The New York Times reported that Saudi officials 

in ‘“‘decision-making positions” had made it clear 
that they would no longer deal with the leadership 
of the PLO as it stood and that they expected 
Chairman Arafat to be replaced. [8/25 NYT] 
Aug. 26: An emergency Arab League foreign min- 
isters meeting called by Secretary General Chedli 
Klibi was postponed until 30 August because a 
quorum could not be mustered. [8/27 WP] 

US officials acknowledged that it would take 
anywhere from four months to one year before 
sanctions might have a decisive impact on Iraq. 
[8/27 NYT] 

Jordanian king Hussein embarked on a tour of 
North Africa in a reported attempt to muster an 
Arab consensus to persuade Iraq to commit to a 
withdrawal from Kuwait as an initial step toward 
resolution of the crisis. A number of other diplo- 
matic initiatives were reported underway including 
a visit by Sudanese president Umar Hasan al- 
Bashir to Iraq. [8/28 WP] 

Despite its 25 August vote at the UN, according 
to Soviet foreign minister Shevardnadze, Soviet 
ships had ‘‘no plans to use force or take part in 
such operations.” Shevardnadze also said Soviet 
military advisers in Iraq would leave as soon as 
their contracts expired and all Soviet women and 
children had been repatriated. [8/27 NYT, WP] 
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Shmuel Goren, the Israel coordinator of activi- 
ties in the occupied territories, announced that 
Israel would relax travel restrictions between Jor- 
dan and the West Bank to allow refugees fleeing 
Iraq and Kuwait via Jordan to enter Israel more 
easily. The Israelis had received such requests 
from a number of countries. Goren also said Israel 
would block Palestinian exports bound for Iraq 
from crossing into Jordan. [8/27 NYT] 

Iran announced that foreigners fleeing Kuwait 
and Iraq could transit its territory. [8/27 WP] 

Fifty-two dependents of US embassy personnel 
from Kuwait were allowed to cross into Turkey. 
Iraq refused to allow the fifty-four staff members 
and three male dependents to leave. [8/27 NYT, 
WP] 

Aug. 27: The Jordanian government announced 
that US warships had intercepted the St. Vincent- 
registered Zorba Express and the Indian-registered 
Kalidos. They were allowed to sail on to Aqaba, 
The SGM Paris, however, was forced to turn back. 

According to intelligence reports, the Iraqi gov- 
ernment had reversed itself and ordered its mer- 
chant shipping crews not to resist attempts by 
naval forces to inspect their ships. [8/28 NYT] 

Israeli science and technology minister Yuval 
Ne‘eman said Iraq had the capability to develop 
nuclear weapons in ‘‘as little as three years.” [8/28 
FBIS] 

France announced it was sending combat heli- 
copters to Saudi Arabia, the first ground forces 
committed by the Mitterrand government. [8/28 
NYT] 

The New York Times reported that the severance 
of Japanese and Western credit lines, the decline in 
the value of local currencies, and huge withdrawals 
of deposits could result in many of the region’s 
banks becoming insolvent, cause a wave of bank 
mergers, and bring about the decline of Bahrain as 
an international banking center. Most of the with- 
drawals were believed deposited in London, Swit- 
zerland, and the United States. [8/27 NYT] 

The United States ordered 36 Iraqi embassy 
personnel to leave the country and placed new 
travel restrictions on the remaining staff. [8/28 WP] 

Qatar announced that it was making its military 
installations available to members of the multina- 
tional force. [8/28 NYT] 

The Wall Street Journal quoted Kuwaiti minister 
of finance Ali Khalifa al-Sabah as saying that 
because central banks worldwide were allowing 
Kuwait to continue managing its investments, the 
Kuwaiti government and the Kuwait Investment 
Office ‘‘don’t feel in any way harmed.” [8/27 WSJ] 

Israeli officials said Jordan was carrying out daily 
reconnaissance missions along its borders with 
Saudi Arabia and Israel and forwarding the infor- 
mation to Iraq. The source also said Israeli intelli- 
gence believed Yemen was smuggling supplies to 
Iraq, but they had no evidence to substantiate 
reports that Iraq had deployed troops or missiles in 
Sudan or Yemen. [8/28 WP] 


Aug. 28: INA announced that Kuwait had become 
the nineteenth governorate in Jraq’s administrative 
structure. [8/28 FBIS] 

Pete Williams, a Pentagon spokesman, said Iraq 
had 265,000 soldiers in Kuwait and staging areas in 
Iraq north and west of Kuwait. 

In response to Israeli accusations that Jordanian 
soldiers were training Iraqis in the use of the Hawk 
missile system, a US military official said Jordan 
may have helped Iraqis understand the system but 
military-to-military contacts between the two 
countries had ceased. [8/29 WP] 

MENA reported that PLO chairman Arafat had 
been circulating a peace plan linking resolution of 
the Gulf crisis to the Israeli occupations and the 
Syrian presence in Lebanon at an international 
conference. [8/29 FBIS] 

Bush administration officials acknowledged their 
decision to sell and deliver 24 F-15s to Saudi 
Arabia immediately. The planes were part of a 
package estimated at $6-8 billion and which also 
included M-60 tanks and Stinger missiles. The 
Saudis had reportedly signed a letter of intent to 
buy 315 M-1 tanks at a cost of $3 billion. [8/29 WP] 

Kuwaiti Central Bank governor Salim Abd al- 
Aziz al-Sabah said the bank was prepared to be a 
lender of last resort to Kuwaiti financial institutions 
hurt by the Gulf crisis. [8/29 FT] 

A senior Japanese Foreign Ministry official said 
that rather than acting unilaterally, his government 
was discussing providing financial assistance to 
countries hurt by the Gulf crisis through an inter- 
national consortium with other industrialized na- 
tions. Previously, the Japanese government had 
indicated it was ready to provide billions of dollars 
in support swiftly to the affected countries. [8/29 
NYT] 

The Financial Times reported that Saudi Arabia 
and the UAE had agreed to supply 3 million tons of 
oil to Turkey to offset the cutoff of Iragi oil. [8/28 
FT] 

The Moroccan government announced that it 
had expelled two Iraqi officials in retaliation for the 
Iraqi’s forced closure of Morocco’s embassy in 
Kuwait and the removal of its diplomats to Bagh- 
dad where they were reportedly held hostage. [8/30 
FBIS, WP, 8/31 FT] 

The Financial Times reported that Doug Gor- 
don, the British consul general in Yemen would be 
allowed to stay until the end of his tour of duty. 
(8/29 FT] 

Jordan ordered Asian refugees streaming into the 
country to stay near the border until their govern- 
ments acted to repatriate tens of thousands 
stranded in Amman. 

After a second televised appearance with foreign 
hostages, Iraqi president Hussein decided that de- 
tained women and children would be allowed to 
leave Iraq beginning 29 August. [8/29 WP] 

US warships stopped, searched, and barred the 
Sri Lankan Kota Wirama from entering the port of 


Aqaba. It was thought to be transporting chemicals 
intended for Iraq. [8/31 NYT] 

Israeli leaders were reported to be concerned 
that a diplomatic solution to the Gulf crisis would 
leave Iraq’s military potential intact, leaving open 
the possibility that it would be used again in the 
future. (8/29 WP] 

Lt. Gen. Khalid bin Sultan, commander of Saudi 
air defense forces and the joint Arab-Islamic 
Forces, said separate commands had been estab- 
lished to coordinate Arab and US troops and that 
his government had obtained assurances from US 
president Bush that King Fahd would be consulted 
before US forces launched any action against Iraq 
from Saudi territory. [8/29 NYT] 

Syrian president Asad met President Mubarak in 

Alexandria. [8/29 WP] 
Aug. 29: According to the New York Times, Reu- 
ters reported from Lebanon that traders had been 
circumventing the trade embargo by shipping 
goods by sea to Sudan and Cyprus from where they 
would then be airlifted to Jordan for transport 
overland to Iraq. [8/30 NYT] 

Iraqi troops rounded up another 32 British citi- 
zens in Kuwait bringing the total to 197. [8/31 
NYT] 

Despite the statement of 28 August by Iraqi 
president: Hussein, no Western women or children 
were allowed to leave Iraq. The government said 
they would have to obtain exit visas. Muhammad 
al-Mashat, Iraq’s ambassador to the United States, 
said male hostages would be allowed to leave as 
soon as the United States pledged not to attack 
Iraq. [8/30 NYT] 

According to Associated Press and British 
Broadcasting Corporation reports, dozens of Syri- 
ans had been killed by the army in areas in and 
around Damascus and along the Iraqi border in 
efforts to quell pro-Iraqi protests on 27 and 28 
August. [8/30 FBIS, NYT] 

Thirteen US servicemen died when their Galaxy 
transport plane crashed while taking off from the 
Ramstein air base in West Germany en route to the 
Gulf. 

NBC News reported that the US Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and US Special Forces had been 
lending assistance to Kuwaiti resistance fighters. 
The resistance was reported being financially 
backed by Saudi Arabia and the deposed Kuwaiti 
government. [8/30 WP] 

The Japanese government announced that it 
would provide an unspecified amount of loans and 
grants to Egypt, Jordan, and Turkey, dispatch 100 
medical specialists to the Gulf, and donate food, 
water, medical supplies, and refrigeration equip- 
ment to forces in the area. The Kaifu government 
also said it would pay for the transport of military 
equipment to the Gulf. The US government was 
reportedly not entirely pleased with the package 
because of the absence of ‘‘direct tangible aid to 
the military buildup” and because it offered no 
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immediate financial relief to countries hurt by the 
cutoff of oil and loss of remittances. 

The United States had reportedly urged the 
dispatch of Japanese minesweepers and the use of 
ships transporting cars to the United States for the 
transport of tanks and other equipment to the 
Middle East. The Japanese said their package was 
as much as they could do because of constitutional 
limitations renouncing “‘the threat or use of force 
as a means of settling international disputes.” [8/30 
NYT] 

The last two Japanese diplomats in Kuwait left 
their embassy for Baghdad because of food short- 
ages and worsening conditions in the embassy. The 
embassy was still considered open in principle. 

Britain announced that it was dispatching a 
fourth warship to the Gulf and had ordered three 
minesweepers to enter the area. [8/30 FT] 

Turkey’s ambassador to Kuwait, Guner Oztek, 
and other embassy official returned to Turkey after 
closing the embassy because of the lack of electric- 
ity and water supplies. 

Turkey announced that it had rejected a request 
by Iraqi oil minister Jalabi for ‘medicine and food 
for children.” [8/30 FBIS, WP] 

France placed 26 Iraqi citizens under ‘‘perma- 
nent surveillance,” ostensibly for ‘‘security rea- 
sons.” They were said to have taken military 
courses on military tactics and on the operations of 
advanced equipment sold to Iraq. [8/30 WP] 

According to AFP, PLO official Yasir Abd 

Rabbu said Qatar had expelled 20 PLO officials 
since the Iraqi invasion and that a number of Gulf 
states had imposed restrictive measures against 
Palestinians. [8/30 FBIS] 
Aug. 30; The New York Times reported that Iraq 
had proposed several initiatives to the United 
States for resolving the Gulf crisis but that none 
were accepted because they did not include an 
unconditional Iraqi withdrawal. They involved 
control of the Rumayla field, the lifting of UN 
sanctions, cash payments to Iraq by Arab states, 
and Iragi access to the Gulf. [8/30 NYT] 

Diplomats said Iraqi officials had demanded that 
food and medicine be brought into the country by 
planes arriving to pick up foreign hostages. Ambas- 
sador Mashat denied that such a demand had been 
made, [8/31 WP] 

Turkish customs officials said that 14,856 people 
had passed through the Habur border crossing 
since 2 August. [8/31 FBIS] 

President Bush said he would not let the pres- 
ence of US hostages in Iraq deter him from military 
action. At least 70 Americans were known to be 
held by Iraqi authorities. [8/31 WP] 

Thirteen representatives attended an Arab 
League foreign ministers meeting in Cairo. Algeria, 
Iraq, Jordan, Mauritania, Sudan, Tunisia, Yemen, 
and the PLO boycotted the gathering. [8/31 NYT] 

PLO spokesman Bassam Abu Sharif said his 
organization ‘‘cannot possibly support the usurpa- 
tion of one Arab country by another.” [9/4 NYT] 
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The Pentagon reported that about 250 ships had 
been intercepted since naval efforts were begun to 
enforce sanctions against Iraq. Most were radio 
contacts, while approximately 10 ships had been 
boarded. 

In Washington, Jordanian ambassador Hussein 
Hammami said no ships with cargo bound for Iraq 
had docked at Aqaba since 19 August. Also, Jordan 
would continue allowing food and basic commodi- 
ties into Iraq until told to stop by the UN. 

Soviet deputy foreign minister Aleksandr Be- 
lonogov was quoted by TASS as saying that the US 
military buildup in the Gulf ‘‘cannot please us” in 
the short term because it made the area more 
explosive or in the long term because there were no 
guarantees that the United States would leave 
Saudi Arabia after the resolution of the crisis. 

In a TASS interview, Gen. Vladimir Lobov, 
Soviet commander of the Warsaw Pact, said the 
US military presence in the Gulf threatened the 
balance of power and the conventional arms nego- 
tiations in Vienna. 

British prime minister Thatcher said certain Eu- 
ropean countries should take a ‘broader view” of 
their security interests and contribute more to the 
multinational effort in the Gulf. 

Japan announced that its assistance package, 
presented the preceding day, would total $1 billion. 
[8/31 NYT] 

The Riyadh Daily said King Fahd had ordered 12 
million gas masks, enough for Saudis and foreign- 
ers. [8/31 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that the Bush 
administration had devised an ‘economic action 
plan’’ to underwrite the cost of the deployment of 
US forces to the Gulf and to assist countries 
financially strapped by the trade embargo. The plan 
would call for wealthy US allies to donate as much 
as $23 billion in aid for the first year with half of it 
going to the United States. The Pentagon said 
‘Operation Desert Shield’’ was costing the United 
States $46 million a day. 

The Washington Post also reported that the 
preceding week, the US Congress had approved a 
Pentagon request to reprogram $50 million in cash 
to Egypt in response to its support of the US 
deployment. [8/30 WP] 

US government officials said President Bush had 

decided to forgive Egypt’s $7.1 billion military debt 
in recognition of its assistance in the Gulf crisis. 
The decision still needed congressional approval. 
[9/1 WP] 
Aug. 31: In Amman, Iraqi foreign minister Aziz and 
UN secretary general Perez de Cuellar held talks. 
Aziz said Iraq would release foreign hostages if the 
UN guaranteed Baghdad that Western military 
forces would not attack. 

The Iraqi government said that only Iraqi Air- 
ways could be used to transport the women and 
children held by Iraqi authorities who were now 
permitted to leave. Baghdad ‘‘requested’’ landing 
rights for Iraqi Airways planes in Britain and 


France and that return flights be allowed to bring 
Iraqis back who were stranded in the West before 
sanctions went into effect. 

The US State Department said that everyday 
Iraq was imposing new bureaucratic obstacles and 
issuing instructions to delay the release of foreign 
hostages. [9/1 WP] 

US officials acknowledged that the government 
planned to transfer weapons worth approximately 
$1 billion to Israel to buttress Israel’s defense 
against any possible Iraqi attack and to offset new 
sales to Saudi Arabia and other Arab states. 
Among the weapons being discussed were F-15s, 
F-16s, M-60 tanks, Apache helicopters, and Patriot 
ground-to-air missiles. 

In the Red Sea, sailors from the US cruiser 
Biddle boarded an Iraqi tanker in the Gulf before 
allowing it to proceed. It was empty. [9/1 NYT] 

The West German government announced that it 

would contribute an unspecified amount of aid in 
response to President Bush’s call for other nations 
to share the weight of the embargo. [9/1 WP] 
Sep. 1: Twelve of thirteen representatives who 
attended the emergency meeting of the Arab 
League in Cairo called on Iraq to withdraw from 
Kuwait, annul its annexation of Kuwait, take no 
steps to “‘alter the demographic composition or 
administrative divisions of Kuwait,” pay repara- 
tions to Kuwait for damages incurred in the inva- 
sion, allow all foreigners to leave Iraq and Kuwait, 
and allow embassies to function in Kuwait as 
designated by international law. The representa- 
tives also called on Arab nations to submit all 
peace proposals to the league so they could be 
acted on collectively. [9/2 WP] 

Libyan leader Qadhafi said Libya would disobey 
UN sanctions and ship food to Iraq. [9/3 WP] 

Qadhafi announced a new seven-point peace 
plan drafted in consultation with Jordanian and 
Sudanese leaders, which among other things called 
for UN troops to replace Iraqi troops in Kuwait, 
Arab and Muslim troops to replace foreign troops 
in Saudi Arabia, allow Kuwaitis to choose a new 
government, and give Iraq Bubiyan and Warba 
islands. [9/3 WP] 

UN secretary general Perez de Cuellar and Iraqi 
foreign minister Aziz concluded two days of talks 
in Amman. The talks were termed ‘‘inconclusive.’’ 
[9/2 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that Jordan was 
reluctant to stop food shipments to Iraq in part 
because Jordanian farmers had produce contracts 
estimated at $200 million and delivery was ex- 
pected to take place in a matter of weeks. The 
government was said to be afraid of ‘‘rot and riot.” 
It was being suggested in some quarters that the 
EC nations buy the crops. [9/1 WP] 

The Washington Post cited a Reuters report that 
Iraq had set up import-export offices in Cyprus 
with Palestinians and Lebanese as middlemen. 
Food was to be shipped from Cyprus to Turkey, 
transported overland to Iran, and then into Iraq. 


Analysts said they suspected dhow traders in the 
Gulf would also be involved in smuggling opera- 
tions. [9/1 WP] 

According to the Washington Post, Western 
sources said Saudi Arabia was reluctant to accept 
an additional 30,000 Egyptian troops because the 
government would be responsible for their food, 
transportation, and other logistical support. Also, 
Arab and “Islamic governments”? were pressing 
the Saudis for money in return for sending troops. 

Saudi defense minister Sultan bin Abd al-Aziz 
said US forces would not be allowed to launch 
hostage-rescuing operations from Saudi soil and 
that his country would not serve as ‘‘a theater for 
any action that is not defensive.” [9/2 WP] 

The New York Times reported that officials with 
‘direct knowledge” of US intelligence operations 
in Saudi Arabia said the US Green Berets were not 
assisting or training the Kuwaiti resistance. [9/1 
NYT] 

Saud Nasir al-Sabah, Kuwaiti ambassador to the 
United States, said his government was financially 
assisting American families in the United States 
who were having financial difficulties because their 
husbands or fathers were being held in Kuwait. [9/2 
WP] 

Sep. 2: Iraqi official Naji Hadithi, said Iraq had 
begun the ‘‘rationalization of consumption.”’ 

UN secretary general Perez de Cuellar said 
foreign minister Aziz had pledged that Iraq would 
not initiate military actions. [9/3 NYT] 

Three planes left Baghdad carrying more than 
550 American, European, and Japanese women 
and children, and 30 ill or elderly American men. 
Among them were 26 Americans who had been 
hiding out in Kuwait and whose release was ob- 
tained by Jesse Jackson, a former US presidential 
candidate. [9/2 WP] 

A Pravda commentary said ‘‘the dawning pro- 
cess of humanizing relations between East and 
West, international life as a whole and the process 
of detente” could all be victims of armed conflict in 
the Gulf. [9/3 WP] 

Israeli Defense Ministry officials denied that the 
United States had already agreed to supply Israel 
with weapons estimated at $1 billion. Officials also 
said the government was not asking for additional 
F-15s or F-16s although Israel was already autho- 
rized to receive some F-16s and F-15s. [9/3 WP] 

Japanese officials said it was shipping off-road 
vehicles, generators, housing units, and other 
items to Saudi Arabia. Japanese automobile mak- 
ers were reported to have agreed, in principle, to 
allow ships transporting cars to the United States 
to also transport military vehicles and equipment 
from the United States to Saudi Arabia though they 
refused to transport weapons and ammunition. [9/3 
NYT] 

Sep. 3: Arab League secretary general Chedli Klibi 
resigned unexpectedly. [9/4 FT] 

At the 30 August Arab League meeting Saudi 
foreign minister Saud al-Faysal reportedly strongly 
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criticized Klibi’s handling of the crisis. He was also 
upbraided by Syrian foreign minister Faruq al- 
Shara‘ for not pressing Iraq to withdraw and for not 
getting more Arab states to send troops to Saudi 
Arabia. Klibi had not condemned the Iraqi inva- 
sion. [9/5 FBIS, NYT] 

The UN Disaster Relief Organization announced 
that it was to begin airlifts to repatriate people 
stranded in Jordan. The operation was to be a joint 
project with the International Organization of Mi- 
gration. 

The EC pledged $12 million in refugee aid to 
Jordan. [9/4 FT] 

At least 70,000 Asians were reported stranded in 
Ruwayshid at the Jordanian-Iraqi border. Dehydra- 
tion, diarrhea, and other ailments were said near 
epidemic proportions. [9/4 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that the Saudi 
government had sent Cairo $175 million ostensibly 
to assist the government in resettling Egyptians 
streaming in from Iraq and Kuwait. [9/3 WP] 

French president Mitterrand called on the indus- 
trialized nations to renew pledges of aid to poorer 
countries and to cancel debts amounting to more 
than $42 billion to help avert the hardship of higher 
oil prices and potential economic catastrophe re- 
sulting from the Gulf crisis. He also called on the 
IMF and World Bank to examine ways to soften 
the impact of the crisis on affected countries. [9/4 
WP] 

Israeli officials were quoted as saying that Tuni- 
sia—along with Jordan, Libya, Sudan, and Ye- 
men—was sending food to Iraq via air. [9/4 WP] 

Yemeni president Salih said his country would 
continue to supply Iraq with food and medicine 
because it did not violate the UN embargo. [9/7 
FBIS] 

Kyodo reported that Iraqi officials said Baghdad 
would release Japanese men being held as human 
shields if Japan would partially lift sanctions to 
allow the export of Iraqi oil and the import of food 
and medicines. [9/4 FBIS] 

Iraq denied permission for Western airlines to be 
used in the evacuation of foreign women and 
children. They would have to fiy Iragi Airways or 
travel overland. Baghdad said that since Iraqi 
planes were barred from flying into international 
airports, it would Jose business to other carriers. 
[9/4 WP] 

Saudi king Fahd issued a directive abandoning 
Saudi Arabia’s practice of tribal quotas in the 
armed forces and called for government authorities 
to employ women volunteers ‘‘in the areas of 
human services and medical services within the 
context of fully preserving Islamic and social val- 
ues.” The action allowed for the immediate expan- 
sion of the military and would help decrease de- 
pendence of foreign labor. [9/5 NYT] 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry rebuked statements 
by Pravda and by Gen. Lobov critical of the US 
military deployment in the Gulf. Soviet spokesman 
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Gennadi Gerasimov said the buildup was a legiti- 
mate response to the Iraqi invasion. [9/4 WP] 
Sep. 4: In Vladivostok, Soviet foreign minister 
Shevardnadze proposed the convening of an inter- 
national conference on the Middle East to seek a 
coordinated solution of ‘‘several highly complex 
interlocking problems’’: the Arab-Israeli conflict 
and the Palestinians, Lebanon, and the Iraqi inva- 
sion. 

Jordanian crown prince Hasan lashed out at 
Western nations and the UN for not doing enough 
to alleviate the worsening situation of thousands of 
Asians stranded in Jordan and on its border. While 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC), the UN, and other agencies were attempt- 
ing to assist the refugees and organize airlifts, it 
was estimated that $50 million would be needed to 
get the first 100,000 people back to their countries. 
They were pouring into the border area at 10,000 a 
day. UN officials said they were having difficulties 
finding planes to transport supplies and people 
because planes normally available were being used 
in the US military buildup. The United States had 
pledged $14 million in cash and commodities but 
tangibles were expected to arrive in October. 

US treasury secretary Nicholas Brady embarked 
on an international mission to garner support for 
operations in the Gulf and financial assistance for 
nations suffering as result of the Gulf crisis. [9/5 
NYT] 

The Financial Times cited a Reuters report that 
Iraq had installed Scud-B missiles in Sudan along 
with a deployment of 7,000 troops along the east 
coast. The soldiers were originally sent to assist in 
the government’s fight against rebels in the south. 
The Sudanese government denied the reports. [9/4, 
9/5 FT] 

According to Brig. Gen. Muhammad al-Sehbri, 
head of logistics for the Arab forces, there were 
about 2,000 Egyptians, 3,000 Syrians, 2,000 Mo- 
roccans, 2,000 Kuwaitis; and about 10,000 men 
from the joint Gulf force deployed in Saudi Arabia. 
Pakistani and Bangladeshi soldiers had not yet 
arrived. The Afghan mujahidin said they expected 
to play a role but they had not arrived either and 
their mission, according to the New York Times 
report, was ‘‘something of a mystery.” Three 
Saudi brigades of 5,000 to 8,000 men each were 
stationed in the north. 

US secretary of state Baker told Congress that 
the Bush administration was planning for a long- 
term military presence in the Gulf even if Iraq 
withdrew from Kuwait. He outlined a new ‘‘region- 
al security structure” to counter future Iraqi mili- 
tary potential. Baker said such an arrangement 
would probably include an international arms boy- 
cott of Iraq, the further arming of Arab states 
neighboring Iraq, and a US naval or land force in 
the area. He said the resulting organization would 
be something similar to NATO. [9/5 NYT] 

US secretary of defense Cheney was quoted as 
saying Saudi Arabia did not have a veto over the 


US use of force against Iraq but that the two 
countries’ military relationship was one based on 
consultation. [9/5 FT] 

The Washington Post reported that the US and 
Saudi governments had not resolved the issue of 
who would make decisions regarding any offensive 
operations against Iraq. 

The Washington Post also reported that the 
preceding week, US officials had asked the Saudi 
government to allow the stationing of B-52s at a 
base outside Jidda but that the Saudis were reluc- 
tant to do so because of the plane’s offensive 
capabilities. [9/4 WP] 

The UAE officially announced that Egyptian, 
Moroccan, and Syrian forces had arrived there. 
[9/7 FBIS] 

Norway announced that it was ‘‘temporarily 
evacuating’ its Kuwait embassy because condi- 
tions had become intolerable. East Germany re- 
portedly closed its embassy two days prior. [9/5 
NYT] 

Pakistan announced that it would temporarily 
close its Kuwaiti embassy because of conditions 
there. [9/5 FBIS] 

A 14-member boarding party from the USS 
Goldsborough took the helm of the Iraqi vessel 
Zanubia after it tried to run the naval quarantine. It 
was loaded with tea and headed for Basra. [9/5 WP] 

The Kuwaiti paper al-Siyasa began publishing in 
Jidda. [9/6 FT] 

PLO leader Salah Khalaf denied statements at- 
tributed to him in which he reportedly said Iraqi 
president Hussein was prepared to negotiate a 
partial withdrawal from Kuwait. [9/5 FBIS] 

According to the New York Times, Saudi officials 
had rejected a request by Jordan for additional oil 
and officials said they would not consider any 
mediation efforts by King Hussein as long as he 
failed to agree to an unconditional Iraqi withdrawal 
and restoration of the Sabah family. [9/5 NYT] 
Sep. 5: Iragi president Hussein renewed his earlier 
call for a jihad against US forces in the region and 
for the overthrow of Saudi king Fahd and Egyptian 
president Mubarak. 

Following a diplomatic tour of North Africa and 
Europe, Jordanian king Hussein met with Presi- 
dent Hussein in Baghdad. [9/6 NYT] 

In Moscow, President Gorbachev met with Iraqi 
foreign minister Aziz. 

US secretary of state Baker said the Bush ad- 
ministration had only begun thinking about a new 
security arrangement in the Gulf and that his 
remarks the preceding day ‘‘should not be equated 
with the idea that somehow we are calling for a 
NATO of the Middle East.” Baker’s remarks elic- 
ited criticisms that the United States was attempt- 
ing to establish a US-dominated alliance in the Gulf 
that would ultimately ignite more instability. [9/6 
WP] 

The US Department of Defense announced that 
the Navy had released the Zanubia. According to 


the Financial Times, it was rerouted to Aden. [9/6 
FT, NYT] 

According to the Washington Post, King Fahd 
said the United States should probably seek UN 
approval before launching an offensive attack 
against Iraq. [9/6 WP] 

The Wall Street Journal reported that Britain 
and France had cut military deliveries to Jordan 
because of apprehensions that the equipment 
would be passed along to Iraq. [9/5 WSJ] 

A senior West German policymaker said Bonn 
would not donate funds for the US buildup in the 
Gulf but that it would offer the use of planes and 
ships to transport US troops. The Germans said 
that funds would not be forthcoming because the 
US deployment was essentially a bilateral arrange- 
ment between the US and Saudi governments. 
Bonn would only support actions endorsed by UN 
Security Council resolutions. 

Yemen announced that it would seek UN assist- 
ance to help ease the financial strain caused by lost 
remittances, transit trade, agricultural exports, and 
lowered output at the Aden refinery. [9/6 WP] 

Turkey was reported to have set up a “‘tent city” 
for some 10,000 Asians stranded there. An esti- 
mated 26,000 people had crossed into Turkey since 
the Iraqi invasion. [9/6 FT] 

The New York Times reported that Qatar had 
ordered more than 70 Palestinian families to leave 
the country. They included senior civil servants, 
businessmen, and at least four members of the 
Palestine National Council. [9/5 NYT, 9/6 FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported that Iraq had 
begun constructing a water pipeline linking the 
Shatt al-Arab and al-Mitla‘ which it annexed to 
Basra province. [9/5 FBIS, FT] 

Sep. 6: Saudi and US officials said the kingdom had 
agreed to accept deployment of more Egyptian and 
Syrian troops. [9/7 WP, 9/12 FT] 

Senegal announced that it would send troops to 
fight with the Arab-Islamic Forces. Britain was 
said to be considering sending ground forces to 
supplement air squadrons and warships. [9/7 WP] 

During a visit by US secretary of state Baker, the 
Saudi government made an explicit commitment to 
help underwrite the US military deployment and 
assist Middle Eastern States that had joined the 
coalition against Iraq or those suffering financially 
because of the crisis. [9/7 NYT, WP] 

Baker attempted to reassure Saudi leaders that 
his 5 September statements before Congress were 
not meant to suggest that there would be a long- 
term US ground force presence there. He at- 
tempted to emphasize that the Gulf states should 
“heip themselves” and possibly expand the GCC 
alliance. [9/7 WP] 

Saudi officials told Secretary Baker that they 
would be willing to have Soviet troops on their 
territory. [9/8 NYT] 

Addressing a news conference in Moscow, Iraqi 
foreign minister Aziz said Soviet citizens were free 
to leave Iraq. A Soviet spokesman said all Soviet 
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women and children had left Baghdad and Kuwait. 
He also said Baghdad would welcome a more 
active Soviet role in finding a diplomatic solution to 
the Gulf crisis. [9/7 WP] 

Soviet Foreign Ministry spokesman Gerasimov 
was reported as saying that it was not so clear that 
linking the Gulf crisis and other Middle East issues 
was such a good idea. He also said, however, that 
it did not mean that Moscow was ‘“‘stepping back 
from our criticism of Israeli aggression.” [9/7 FT] 

President Mitterand said French forces would 
only enter battle in the event of Iraqi aggression. 
[9/8 WP] 

US secretary of defense Cheney said the US 
troop buildup had reached 100,000. [9/7 NYT] 

Jordanian officials said there were 105,000 re- 

turnees and refugees in the country including 
86,000 in some 17 camps. An estimated 605,000 
people were reported to have entered the country 
since 2 August. Britain pledged $3.8 million, in 
addition to an earlier commitment of $10.3 million, 
for assisting returnees stranded in Jordan and Tur- 
key. [9/7 WP] 
Sep. 7: Soviet foreign minister Shevardnadze said 
he was willing, if necessary, to go to Baghdad to 
procure a peaceful solution to the Gulf crisis. He 
also suggested the convening of a three-stage UN- 
sponsored international conference that would first 
resolve the Gulf crisis and in later gatherings 
address the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and then 
Lebanon. 

Shevardnadze reportedly signaled that he was 
willing to work with Israel at the ministerial level. 
[9/8 WP] 

In a whirlwind Gulf tour, Secretary of State 
Baker received pledges of financial assistance from 
the exiled Kuwaiti government and the UAE. The 
Kuwaitis pledged to give Washington $2.5 billion 
toward Operation Desert Shield. The Kuwaitis also 
promised an additional contribution of $2.5 billion 
to countries hurt by the embargo and those with 
troops deployed against Iraq. The UAE agreed to 
make unspecified contribution. US officials said the 
Saudi assistance promised earlier consisted of ap- 
proximately $400 million to $500 million a month to 
cover food, water, and transportation costs as well 
as other costs for troops on Saudi soil. [9/8 NYT] 

US secretary of the treasury Brady concluded a 
tour of England, France, Japan, and South Korea 
in search of financial assistance to cover costs 
incurred by the United States and other nations 
directly involved in the crisis. [9/8 WP] 

The EC decided not to contribute directly to the 
cost of the US deployment but decided to give 
billions of dollars in aid to nations financially 
strained by the crisis. [9/8 NYT] 

Donald Gregg, the US ambassador to South 
Korea, said Seoul had agreed to provide planes to 
make round trips from US military bases to Saudi 
Arabia, [9/8 WP] 

UN secretary general Perez de Cuellar said 
Bulgaria, India, Jordan, Lebanon, the Philippines, 
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Romania, Sri Lanka, Tunisia, and Yugoslavia had 
requested consultations on economic assistance. 
[9/8 FT] 

Japan pledged $12 million in emergency aid for 
returnees stranded in Jordan. [9/8 NYT] 

Cornelio Sommaruga, head of the ICRC, ceriti- 
cized Iraq for reneging on an agreement to allow 
ICRC workers to visit foreign hostages. [9/8 WP, 
9/9 NYT] 

China and Iran were reported suggesting that 
they might send food and medicine to Iraq. The 
governments of Romania, Tunisia, and Yugoslavia 
said they wanted to send emergency supplies of 
food and medicine to their citizens trapped in 
Kuwait. They contended that such an action was 
humanitarian and therefore permitted under UN 
sanctions. The UN Security Council Sanctions 
Committee met to create a mechanism for deter- 
mining when an emergency existed but it reached 
no conclusions. [9/6 FBIS, 9/7 NYT] 

Bush administration officials said they planned to 
sell 385 M-1A2 tanks to Saudi Arabia and the UAE. 
[9/8 NYT] 

The State Department issued a statement saying 
that the United States would view any Iraqi-spon- 
sored terrorism with “utmost seriousness.” [9/8 
WP] 

The Wall Street Journal reported that the Iraqi 
air force commander and the commander of army 
aviation had “‘vanished from public view” and that 
about six other high-level officers were thought to 
have been jailed. [9/7 WSJ] 

Iranian president Hashemi-Rafsanjani said that 
Muslim forces would drive US forces out of the 
region if they tried to make their stay in Saudi 
Arabia a permanent one. [9/8 FT] 

Sep. 8: In an open message to US president Bush 
and Soviet president Gorbachev, Iraqi president 
Hussein restated his intention of holding on to 
Kuwait. He also said the Gulf crisis was a matter to 
be solved by the Arabs and not the superpowers. 

Iraq announced it would halt Iraqi Airways char- 
ter flights to Amman carrying Western women and 
children because of Jordanian complaints that they 
were overwhelmed by the volume. Information 
Ministry official Naji Hadithi reportedly suggested 
the charters were not very profitable. A spokesman 
for the Jordanian airport said overcrowding was 
not a problem. Regularly scheduled flights were to 
continue. 

ICRC president Sommaruga said foreigners in 
Iraq were not being given ration cards. 

Egyptian president Mubarak said that only an 
Iraq stripped of its chemical weapons and missiles 
would not pose a threat to other states in the 
region. [9/9 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that during a 
meeting with members of the US Congress the 
preceding week in Cairo, President Mubarak ac- 
cused Jordanian king Hussein of taking part in a 
conspiracy with Iraq and Yemen to carve up the 
Arabian peninsula and reinstate Hashimite rule 


there. Mubarak also said that 48 hours before his 
forces invaded Kuwait, President Hussein called 
him and offered him $25 million to buy wheat for 
Egypt and another $25 million on 1 October. [9/8 
WP] 

President Mubarak publicly suggested that PLO 
chairman Arafat did not necessarily represent the 
Palestinian people. [9/9 NYT] 

The Financial Times reported that India was 

seeking a UN decision on the permissibility of 
sending food to Iraq. An Indian ship was reported 
waiting to approach Kuwait to pick up Indians 
stranded there but naval forces in the area refused 
to grant the ship safe passage and Iraq was report- 
edly refusing to allow it to dock without supplies of 
food or medicines. [9/8 FT] 
Sep. 9: Meeting in Helsinki US president Bush and 
Soviet president Gorbachev warned Iraqi president 
Hussein that they were prepared to take further 
action consistent with the UN charter if Iraqi 
forces failed to withdraw from Kuwait. The two 
leaders proclaimed that nothing short of the imple- 
mentation of all UN Security Council resolutions 
would be acceptable. It was agreed that after an 
Iraqi withdrawal, the release of hostages, and the 
restoration of the Kuwaiti government, the Soviet 
and US foreign ministers would be urged to ‘‘de- 
velop regional security structures and measures to 
promote peace and stability” in the area. 

President Gorbachev said the number of Soviet 
trainers in Iraq was being reduced, but stopped 
short of expanding Soviet military involvement in 
the buildup in the Gulf. [9/10 WP] 

President Bush stated that US forces would not 
remain in Saudi Arabia after resolution of the 
crisis. US officials were reported as saying that 
Bush approached the summit aware that internal 
Soviet problems made it difficult for President 
Gorbachev to appear receptive to the military 
option. The two men reportedly continued to dis- 
agree on whether to link the Gulf crisis to the 
resolution of other Middle East problems. [9/10 
WSJ] 

Bush and Gorbachev reportedly left open the 
possibility of humanitarian assistance to Iraq 
through international relief agencies to ensure that 
the aid reached the people for whom it was in- 
tended. [9/10 WP] 

Radio Kuwait reported that three officers in the 
Iraqi Presidential Guard had been executed the 
preceding day after plotting to assassinate Presi- 
dent Hussein. [9/11 FBIS] 

US military officials said that in most instances 
rules of engagement prohibited US planes from 
firing on Iraqi planes without Saudi approval. The 
exception would be if the US plane were being 
attacked or if other planes were in jeopardy. 

Iraqi foreign minister Aziz met with Iranian 
foreign minister Velayati in Tehran. It was m- 
mored that rice and flour were being transported 
into Iraq from Iran. [9/10 NYT] 


The ICRC and the Jordanian Red Crescent were 
reported setting up two migrant villages in al-Zarqa 
to accommodate 20,000 to 30,000 returnees stuck 
in Jordan. [9/10 WP] 

The Pakistani government announced that it was 

planning to send 30 tons of food to Jordan in hopes 
that it could then be sent to Iraq. The announce- 
ment followed statements by the Iraqi government 
that it could no longer supply foreign workers with 
food as outlined in the contracts governing the 
workers’ stay in Iraq. The message—aimed primar- 
ily at Bangladesh, India, Pakistan, and Sri Lanka— 
said the workers’ governments would have to ship 
food into Iraq for them, adding that because it was 
humanitarian assistance it did not violate the UN 
sanctions. [9/11 WP] 
Sep. 10: US officials said truck convoys from 
Jordan and Iran were reported entering Iraq. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, Baghdad had 
toughened price controls and granted permission 
for all Iraqis to plant corn, rice, and wheat on 
government-owned land. [9/11 NYT] 

Iraqi president Hussein offered free oil to any 
Third World nation that could arrange for its trans- 
port. He said the offer was to demonstrate his 
solidarity with poor nations hurt by high oil prices 
resulting from the crisis. He also said that since the 
oil was free it would not be in violation of UN 
sanctions. [9/11 WP] 

Saudi Arabia agreed to supply Pakistan with 
15,000-20,000 barrels of crude oil a day and 
160,000 tons of furnace oil per month to help 
weather effects of the crisis. [9/11 FBIS] 

Iraqi foreign minister Aziz announced that Iran 
and Iraq would resume full diplomatic relations. 
Iranian president Hashemi-Rafsanjani said that 
there was no contradiction in the restoration of 
relations and [ran’s opposition to Iraq’s occupation 
of Kuwait. Analysts speculated that because Iraqi 
oil minister Jalabi accompanied Aziz to Tehran, 
Baghdad was hoping to arrange for Iran to get Iraqi 
oil to market. (9/11 NYT] 

US secretary of state Baker acknowledged that 
the Bush administration had made overtures 
through third parties to the Iranian government 
regarding the Gulf crisis. [9/11 WP] 

Secretary of State Baker said that the Gulf states 
had pledged $12 billion to the multinational efforts 
in the region. Half was to cover US military cost 
while the other half would be used to help countries 
financially hurt by the crisis. [9/11 WSJ] 

In Brussels, the NATO allies agreed to provide 
more logistical and financial assistance to the mul- 
tinational efforts in the Gulf and toward getting 
returnees to their home countries. They also said 
they would seriously consider a request by Secre- 
tary of State Baker to send ground-based units to 
the Gulf. (9/11 NYT] 

Sep. 11: The Iraqi government announced that it 
would allow male US citizens born in Arab coun- 
tries to leave Iraq. 
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There were an estimated 125,000 US ground 
forces in and around Saudi Arabia and 30,000- 
40,000 naval personnel aboard ships in the area. 
[9/12 WP] 

Clovis Maksoud, the Arab League envoy to the 
UN announced his resignation, citing his opposi- 
tion to the Iraqi invasion and to the military build 
up in the Gulf because it ‘‘marginalized’’ the Arab 
role in an Arab problem. [9/12 NYT] 

Austria, Bangladesh, Greece, and Switzerland 

ordered their embassies in Kuwait to close. [9/12 
WP] 
Sep. 12: US chargé d’affaires Wilson delivered a 
warning to the Iraqi government that the United 
States would hold Baghdad responsible for any 
terrorist attacks against US or allied targets by 
pro-Iraqi groups. [9/14 WP] 

In Jidda, the Muslim World League approved the 
Saudi decision to allow non-Muslim forces to help 
defend it from an Iraqi attack. The organization 
condemned Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait and called 
for the creation of a pan-Islamic force under the 
OIC to replace non-Muslim forces. [9/13 FBIS, 
9/14 WP] 

“Arab oil-industry officials’? said Iran had 
agreed to accept 200,000 barrels of Iraqi crude oil 
and refined products in return for food and medi- 
cines. [9/13 NYT] 

Ayatollah Ali Khamanei of Iran said that ‘‘con- 
fronting the greedy interventionist schemes of the 
United States to encroach on the Persian Gulf is 
considered jihad.’’ At the same time, Khamanei 
reiterated condemnation of the Iraqi invasion and 
its support of UN sanctions. He also said the 
United States would not be allowed to gain a 
foothold in the area and turn it into its sphere of 
influence. [9/13 FBIS, NYT, WP] 

Syrian president Asad defended the deployment 
of Syrian troops to Saudi Arabia and the UAE by 
stating that the problem in the area was “‘Iraq’s 
occupation of Kuwait, not foreigners in Arab 
lands” and that foreigners were there because of 
Iraq. [9/13 FBIS, 9/14 WP] 

Reuters reported that Israel had closed’ the 
Naqqura port in south Lebanon because food 
shipped through there had found its way to Iraq. 
[9/13 NYT] 

The 15 Shi‘i prisoners convicted of bomb attacks 
in Kuwait in 1983 were reported to have been 
turned over to Iran by Iraqi forces. [9/13 NYT] 
Sep. 13: The UN Security Council passed resolu- 
tion 666 by a vote of 13 to 2 to impose strict 
controls on humanitarian food aid to Kuwait. The 
vote would allow a ship to carry an estimated 
10,000 tons of food from southern India to feed 
Indians stranded in Kuwait. The resolution called 
for all food aid to be dispensed through the UN or 
other international agencies. [9/15 WP] 

US ships in the Gulf and Red Sea regions were 
reported boarding three to four commercial ships 
daily in search of cargo bound for Iraq. [9/14 WP] 
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Yemeni president Salih called for an Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait but stopped short of endorsing 
the return of the Sabah family. [9/14 FT] 

The Tehran Times denied reports that Iran had 
agreed to disobey the UN embargo by accepting 
Iraqi oil and refined products. An American oil 
company executive said the Iraqi oil was to be used 
internally in Iran. An Iranian executive said the 
deal was designed to encourage Iraqi dependence 
on Iran. [9/14 NYT] 

Al-Dustur reported that the Mubarak govern- 

ment had decided to prevent an Egyptian delega- 
tion from joining an Islamist peace effort scheduled 
to visit Iraq and Saudi Arabia. [9/13 FBIS] 
Sep. 14: In Kuwait, Iraqi troops entered the French 
ambassador’s residence and detained the military 
attaché and three French citizens. The attaché was 
later released. 

Iraqi troops also entered the residence of the 
Canadian ambassador and seized him as well as the 
consuls of Australia, Britain, and Ireland, and the 
US consul from Baghdad. They were quickly re- 
leased. [9/15 NYT] 

Tunisian foreign minister Habib Boulares said 
Iraqi troops stormed the residence of the Tunisian 
ambassador in Kuwait. He also said Iraqi troops 
had entered the Tunisian embassy on 10 Septem- 
ber. [9/17 FBIS] 

The diplomatic mission of Belgium was also 
reported entered as was the Dutch ambassador’s 
residence the preceding day. [9/15 NYT] 

In Damascus, US secretary of state Baker met 
with Syrian president Asad and foreign minister 
Shara‘. The Syrians said they were prepared to 
send more troops to Saudi Arabia but they also 
urged a political solution to the crisis. Baker re- 
portedly implored Asad to urge Iran to comply with 
the UN sanctions against Iraq. [9/15 WP] 

The Iraqi government announced further restric- 
tions on rationed items. 

The US frigate Brewton fired warning shots at 
the Iraqi tanker al-Faw in the Gulf of Oman. 
Boarding parties from Brewton and the Australian 
frigate Darwin were then allowed to go aboard. The 
tanker was empty and allowed to sail on to Basra. 

The Pentagon announced that the United States 
had agreed to sell Saudi Arabia approximately $20 
billion in advanced weapons and technical support 
to be spread over several years. The package was 
said to include Patriot missiles, 24 additional F-15s, 
48 Apache heliocopters, 382 M-1A2 tanks, and 
400-500 M-2 Bradley personnel carriers, and 
trucks and jeeps. 

The British government announced that it would 
send an armoured brigade and 6,000 combat troops 
to the Gulf. The Canadian government said it 
would send 12 fighter jets and 450 air personnel. 
The Italian government pledged to send eight Tor- 
nado jets and another frigate to join three Italian 
vessels already in the Gulf. [9/15 NYT] 

The Japanese government decided to provide a 
total of $4 billion in military and economic aid to 


efforts in the Gulf. Chief Cabinet Secretary Misoji 
Sakamoto said the move was in response to world 
opinion rather than US congressional displeasure 
with its prior aid package. [9/14 NYT, WP] 

The exiled Kuwaiti government gave Turkey a 
$300 million grant to offset sanctions-related costs. 
[9/15 FT] 

Sep. 15: US officials said the US forces in the Gulf 
had established a credible defense and were build- 
ing up their offensive capability. [9/16 NYT] 

Iraqi president Hussein said elderly and ill 
French nationals would be allowed to leave Iraq 
beginning 17 September. [9/16 WP] 

The West German government pledged close to 
$2 billion in financial and military assistance for the 
multinational effort in the Gulf, including aid to 
states in the area hurt by the embargo of Iraq. [9/16 
WP] 

The French government announced that it would 
send 4,000 ground forces backed by combat air- 
craft and tanks to Saudi Arabia. In addition, more 
than 24 Iraqi military attachés and intelligence 
agents affiliated with the Paris embassy would be 
expelled along with 26 military trainees. President 
Mitterrand also said France would propose a UN 
resolution expanding the naval blockade to include 
air traffic. [9/16 WP] 

In Amman, Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine leader George Habash and Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine leader Nayif 
Hawatimah attended a ‘‘Congress of Popular Forc- 
es” convened by Jordanian leftists and Islamists 
opposed to US intervention in the Gulf. [9/15 FT, 
9/16 NYT] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Pakistan 


1990 


July 18: President Najibullah announced appoint- 
ments to the Constitutional Council. Abdul Wahab 
was appointed chairman. [7/19 FBIS] 

Archiliy Gopadzi, a Soviet officer, was released 
during a government operation in Baghlan Prov- 
ince. [7/27 FBIS] 

July 21: In Kabul, Tyas Muminovich Saatov, a 
Soviet prisoner of war, was turned over to Soviet 
officials. He was reportedly freed during a combat 
operation in Baghlan Province. [7/23 FBIS] 

July 22: President Najibullah said he would condi- 
tionally transfer ‘‘certain powers” of the defense 
and interior ministries to a joint commission 
charged with conducting national elections to end 
the civil war. Najibullah said government and rebel 
forces could jointly ensure the peace during United 
Nations (UN)-sponsored elections. [7/23 FBIS] 

Kabul radio reported that Italy had ‘‘implement- 
ed its decision to reopen” its Kabul embassy. [7/25 
FBIS] 


July 28: Refugees who fled to Pakistan began 
returning to Afghanistan under UN-sponsored ar- 
rangements. [8/1 FBIS] 

July 29: President Najibullah made an unan- 
nounced visit to the Soviet Union three days before 
a summit between Soviet foreign minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze and US secretary of state James 
Baker. [7/31 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: Meeting in the Siberian town of Irkutsk, 
US secretary Baker and Soviet foreign minister 
Shevardnadze failed to reach agreement on the 
details of an Afghan election plan. [8/3 FT] 

Aug. 3: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Colombia. [8/6 FBIS] 

Aug. 7: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported that 
five senior diplomats had defected in the preceding 
months. They were stationed in Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, North Korea, and Kuwait. 
[8/8 FBIS] 

Aug. 10: Eighty-three passengers died when their 
Anatov-12 transport plane crashed near the Shin- 
dand air base. [8/15 FBIS] 

Aug. 14: Kabul radio reported that Jawid Khan had 
become the third Pakistani student to die in face- 
to-face battles with Afghan forces near Khowst. 
{8/16 FBIS] 

Aug. 19: The New York Times reported that the 
UN experimental volunteer refugee repatriation 
program required that refugee families relinquish 
their ration cards in return for approximately $150 
and a small amount of grain. 

It was also reported that Gulbuddin Hikmatyar’s 
Hizb-i Islami was fractured because of Hikmat- 
yar’s relationship with former defense minister 
Shahnawaz Tanay who attempted to overthrow the 
Najibullah government in March. [8/19 NYT] 
Aug. 22: The government ordered all Kabul-based 
tribal brigades to move their headquarters out of 
the capital and into combat operation areas by 1 
September. [8/23 FBIS] 

Aug. 25: President Najibullah returned to Kabul. 
[8/26 NYT] 

Aug. 26: Bakhtar reported the creation of the 
Ministry of Work and Social Affairs. [8/28 FBIS] 
Aug. 28: At the opening of the Meli Shura, Presi- 
dent Najibullah reportedly said he would step aside 
if it would bring peace to Afghanistan. [8/29 FBIS, 
8/30 FT] 

Sep. 1: Vice President Abdul Hamid Mohtat called 
for conferences of superpowers and regional states 
to pave the way for elections and resolution of the 
civil war. [9/4 FBIS] 

Sep. 4: According to a government spokesman, 16 
guerrillas died in fighting between Jamiat-i Islami 
and Hizb-i Islami forces outside Kabul. He also 
claimed that government forces had killed at least 
18 rebels near Kabul and destroyed about 80 mis- 
siles used to bombard the capital. 

AFP reported that rebels killed at least 40 gov- 
ernment soldiers and destroyed six tanks and other 
vehicles in northern Samangan Province. In 
Badghis, rebels entered Qilae Nau. [9/6 FBIS] 
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Sep. 5: AFP reported that the government had 
succeeded in removing militias into surrounding 
areas away from Kabul. An offensive was reported 
to have started in mountains near the capital on 3 
September. [9/5 FBIS] 

Sep. 9: The government claimed that it had total 
control of Badghis Province. 

AFP reported Burhanuddin Rabbani as saying 
that Soviet planes were repeatedly bombing rebel 
positions in the Qalai Nau area. [9/10 FBIS} 

Sep. 10: AFP reported that Ghulam Hussain Safi 
had returned to Kabul, ending his exile in the 
United States. He fled Afghanistan in 1981. Safi 
was reported holding talks with high-ranking gov- 
ernment officials. [9/11 FBIS] 

Sep. 14: AFP reported that local political forces 
had welcomed a constitutional amendment allow- 
ing any group of 300 people to form a political party 
and contest elections. [9/14 FBIS] 


Algeria 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1990 
July 18: The Interior Ministry recognized the Na- 
tion’s Movement (Harakatu al-Umma). [7/19 FBIS] 
July 25: The cabinet was shuffled: 

Khaled Nazzar, Defense 

Ali Ben Muhammad, Education 

Moustapha Cherif, Universities 

Sadek Boussena, Mines and Industry 

Hasan Kahlouche, Transportation 

Muhammad Gneifed, Equipment 

Muhammad Serradj, Post and Telecommunica- 
tions 

Hameed Sidi Said, Health 

Abdelmalek Guneizia was appointed commander 
of ve staff of the National People’s Army. [7/26 
FBIS] 

President Chadli Bendjedid established the 
Higher Information Council. [7/30 FBIS] 
July 29: President Bendjedid announced that par- 
liamentary elections would be held in the first 
quarter of 1991 if the country remained calm. [7/30 
FT] 
Aug. 4: The Interior Ministry licensed the Move- 
ment of Arab Islamic Forces. [8/10 FBIS] 
Aug. 7: The Algerian Liberal Party was reported 
formed by two founding members of the Social 
Liberal Party who resigned from the party. [8/10 
FBIS] 
Aug. 13: Diplomatic relations were established 
with Chile. [8/17 FBIS] 
Aug. 24: The Financial Times reported that, for the 
first time, merchants would be allowed to import 
merchandise and sell it directly or through retailers 
for foreign currency or dirhams. [8/24 FT] 
Sep. 4: Algiers radio reported the establishment of 
a new political party, the Movement of Islamic 
Renewal. [9/5 FBIS] 
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Sep. 5: Paris international radio reported that Col. 
Tawfik (no first name given) had replaced Gen. 
Betchin (no first name given) as chief of the Direc- 
tion Général de la Documentation Securité. [9/6 
FBIS] 


Bahrain 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


Cyprus 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1990 

July 25: The northern Cypriot administration 
signed an economic and political cooperation 
agreement with Turkey. One of the provisions 
called for the abolition of the use of passports 
between the two areas. [7/26 FBIS] 

Sep. 11: In Nicosia, police arrested Herbert Norton 
Harwood, a retired British major, for taking pho- 
tographs of a National Guard Camp. [9/13 FBIS] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iran 


1990 


July 20: The Financial Times reported that the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) had informed 
the Mubarak government that a further reduction 
in the budget deficit would be necessary before an 
agreement could be reached between the fund and 
Cairo. [7/20 FT] 

Aug. 28: A new round of talks were begun with the 
IMF in Cairo. [8/31 FBIS] 

Sep. 15: The State Supreme Security Court acquit- 
ted all 48 defendants accused of participation in 
riots in al-Fayyum. [9/17 FBIS] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Israel, Lebanon 


1990 


July 18: The Majlis approved the punishments 
listed in the draft bill on economic sabotage.[7/19 
FBIS] 

July 19: Keyhan (London) reported that the Coun- 
cil of Guardians had returned to the Majlis the bill 
for the integration of law enforcement forces. The 
council deemed it contrary to the constitution on 
four counts. [8/24 FBIS] 

July 23: President Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani 
criticized his hardline rivals and called for better 


relations with other nations stating that Iran could 
not survive without friends. [7/24 WP] 

Aug. 3: The Iranian press quoted Ayatollah Mu- 
hammad Imami Kashani as saying that Britain had 
“almost met the conditions set’? by the Majlis for 
restoring diplomatic relations. The statement fol- 
lowed remarks by Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd 
in which he said Islam was ‘‘one of the world’s 
greatest religions’’ and that the British government 
had not been involved in the publishing of Salman 
Rushdie’s Satanic Verses. (8/4 NYT] 

Aug. 4: Tehran radio reported that President Hash- 
emi-Rafsanjani and the National Security Council 
had instructed the Foreign Ministry to work toward 
reestablishing relations with Britain. [8/5 NYT] 
Aug. 5: The British Foreign Office said it was 
awaiting official confirmation of Iran’s new policy 
in regard to bilateral relations as well as some 
“substantive gestures of goodwill.” [8/6 FT] 

Aug. 23: The Wall Street Journal reported that the 
preceding week the government had asked Japan 
for a loan of $1.5 billion. [8/23 WSJ] 

Aug. 31: The governorate of Borkhar-va-Meymeh 
began functioning legally. [9/4 FBIS] 

Sep. 11: The Financial Times reported at least 20 
people had been arrested in August in connection 
with the Iranian Freedom Movement led by former 
prime minister Mehdi Bazargan. [9/11 FT] 

Sep. 13: Munir Zahran, head of Egypt's Depart- 
ment of International Organizations, visited Te- 
hran to pay condolences upon the death of a 
prominent cleric. It was the first such visit since the 
1979 revolution. [9/14 FT] 

Sep. 14: The US State Department announced that 
two weeks prior, Iran had released Erwin David 
Rabhan, a US businessman jailed in October 1984 
on charges of violating foreign currency regula- 
tions. He had completed his sentence. [9/15 NYT] 


Iraq . 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Israel 


1990 


July 16: The government released British nurse 
Daphne Parish from prison where she had served 
four months of a fifteen-year sentence for allegedly 
assisting Farzad Bazoft, a Britain-based Iranian 
reporter, investigate an explosion at an Iraqi mili- 
tary installation. Bazoft was executed in March 
1990. [7/17 FT] 

July 19: The Bush administration blocked a US 
company from shipping three advanced industrial 
furnaces to Iraq because of concerns that they 
would be used to cast metals for ballistic missiles 
or nuclear weapons components. The Iraqi govern- 
ment said they were to be used to make artificial 
arms and legs. The Ministry of Industry and Mili- 
tary Industrialization was reportedly the desig- 
nated user. [7/20 NYT, 9/13 WP] 


The parliament approved legislation calling for 
the election of Saddam Hussein as president for 
life. [7/19 FBIS, 7/20 WP] 

July 27: The US Senate and House of Representa- 
tives voted to Impose economic sanctions against 
Iraq because of human rights violations and the 
government’s “‘increasingly bellicose policies.” 
[7/28 NYT] 

July 30: Al-Jumhuriyya carried the text of the 7 
July draft constitution. [8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 15: The Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) granted general amnesty to all Arab and 
Iraqi prisoners (with the exception of those who 
committed certain crimes). [8/16 FBIS] 

Aug. 17: West German authorities arrested seven 
people suspected of supplying Iraq with equipment 
to make poison gas. [8/18 FT] 

Aug. 23: West German economics minister Helmut 
Haussmann said 25 German companies were being 
investigated for the illegal export of weapons and 
weapons-related technology to Baghdad. [8/24 FT, 
WSJ] 

Sep. 6: US government officials said the State 
Department had decided to allow the export of 
rocket casings to Brazil although experts said they 
could be used in a Brazilian-Iraqi effort to build a 
long-range ballistic missile. [9/7 NYT] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1990 

July 17: The High Court of Justice invalidated the I 
July emergency orders granted to Housing Minister 
Ariel Sharon by the Knesset for building houses to 
accommodate Soviet immigrants. The court said 
Sharon had to work out building plans in accord- 
ance with regular Knesset channels. Tourism Min- 
ister Gideon Patt announced that his ministry 
would not cooperate with a plan announced by 
Sharon on 15 July to temporarily house immigrants 
in hotels and guest houses. [7/18 NYT] 

July 19: Referring to the influx of Soviet immi- 
grants, Interior Minister Arye Der‘i said new arriv- 
als should be required to prove that they were 
Jews. An estimated one-fourth of Soviet immi- 
grants were believed not to be Jewish. [7/20 FT] 
July 20: Defense Minister Moshe Arens announced 
that the United States had agreed to continue its 
funding of the Arrow missile project. [7/21 NYT] 
July 22: Jerusalem radio reported that plans for 
Soviet Jewish immigrants to transit Finland had 
been cancelled. [7/23 FBIS] 

By a vote of 54 percent to 46 percent, the Labor 
Party Central Committee rejected a call for an 
immediate leadership election. The vote allowed 
Shimon Perez to continue in his role as head of the 
party until scheduled elections in 1992. [7/23 NYT] 
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July 24: In an effort to fund Soviet Jewish immi- 
gration, the government removed subsidies on 
bread and reduced those on chicken and marga- 
rine. [7/25 FT] 

The National Planning Board voted to reverse its 
earlier decision to postpone construction of a 
Voice of America relay station in the Negev until 
an environmental impact study could be under- 
taken. [7/25 NYT] 

Jerusalem radio reported that Israel Aircraft 
Industries had successfully tested the Helstar re- 
mote-piloted helicopter. [7/26 FBIS] 

July 25: Israel suspended El Al flights to Stock- 
holm, citing inadequate security measures there. 
[7/26 FT] 

July 30: The New York Times reported that the 
Foreign Ministry and Avi Yaffe Studios had been 
involved in a covert program in which the ministry 
regularly paid fees to radio broadcast journalists 
and offered them ‘‘guidance’’ on what they should 
report. [7/30 NYT] 

Aug. 2: The Knesset passed a plan to house Soviet 
immigrants. It called for the initial importation of 
9,000 prefabricated houses and 5,000 trailer homes. 
Finance Minister Yitzhak Modai opposed the mea- 
sure because of Israel’s unemployment and finan- 
cial situation. [8/3 WP] 

Aug. 4: A reported 17,135 immigrants were said to 
have arrived in Israel in July. The total for 1990 
was put at 74,936. [8/5 NYT] 

Aug. 11: Following statements by Iraqi president 
Saddam Hussein which were interpreted as an 
attempt to draw Israel into the Gulf crisis and rally 
Arab support behind Baghdad, the Israeli army 
moved to halt private sales of gas masks. An army 
spokesman said the army had enough for all Israe- 
lis but that there were no plans to distribute them to 
the 1.7 million Palestinians in the occupied territo- 
ries. The rationale was that the Palestinians would 
not be the objects of an Iraqi attack. [8/13 WP, 8/16 
FBIS] 

Aug. 9: Israel successfully test fired the Arrow 
air-defense missile. [8/10 NYT] 

Aug. 12: Zalman Shoval was appointed ambassa- 
dor to the United States. [8/13 NYT] 

Aug. 20: In Tel Aviv, police evicted an estimated 
100 homeless people from a tent city set up to 
protest the housing shortage and high rents. [8/21 
WSJ] 

The High Court of Justice ordered work on the 
Voice of America facility in the Negev halted until 
arguments could be heard on its environmental 
impact. [8/21 WP] 

Aug. 22: The cabinet decided to defer a decision on 
whether to distribute gas masks. A committee was 
established to study the issue. [8/23 WP] 

Aug. 23: Finance Minister Modai said he would 
seek an increase of $1.2 billion in annual US 
economic aid. The government was also said pre- 
paring to ask for additional military aid. [8/24 WP] 
Aug. 25: An estimated 10,000 low-income Israelis 
were thought to be living in tent cities. [8/25 WP] 
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Aug. 31: IDF radio reported that the High Court of 
Justice had rejected Mordechai Vanunu’s appeal. 
[9/6 FBIS] 

Sep. 2: In August, 17,494 Soviet Jews moved to 
Israel. Coupled with the other 1,300 immigrants 
who arrived that month, it was the highest monthly 
total in 39 years. 

Uri Gordon, head of the Jewish Agency’s De- 
partment of Immigration and Absorption, said the 
most recent estimate of the cost of settling the 
influx of immigrants over the coming years was $22 
billion. Gordon said that his proposal that Israelis 
contribute financially to help absorb new immi- 
grants had not been received well by the govern- 
ment or by Israelis. [9/3 NYT] 

Shimon Gilboa, director general of the Fuel 
Authority, denied a Le Point story that Israel had 
made a three-year deal with Iran to exchange oil for 
military technology. [9/6 FBIS] 

Sep. 9: Police detained six close aides of Interior 
Minister Der‘i for questioning in the ongoing inves- 
tigation in which Der‘i was accused of illegally 
transferring funds to institutions associated with 
the Sephardi Torah Guardians (SHAS). [9/10 
FBIS] 

Sep. 10: An Interior Ministry official said that Black 
Hebrew adults had been accorded tourist status 
with the right to work. 

The shekel slipped in value against the US dollar 

by 2.8 percent after a 10 percent readjustment of its 
stable exchange rate the preceding day. [9/11 
FBIS] 
Sep. 12: In response to a lawsuit brought by the 
Israeli government, a New York justice issued a 
temporary restraining order prohibiting St. Mar- 
tin’s Press from publishing By Way of Deception: 
The Making and Unmaking of a Mossad Officer, a 
book by former Mossad agent Victor Ostrovsky 
with Claire Hoy, a journalist. The government said 
it could be detrimental to the Israeli government 
and the lives of several people. The preceding 
week a Canadian company, Stoddart Publishing, 
was prevented from releasing the book until after a 
17 September hearing. [9/13 WSJ] 

The Financial Times reported that protocols of 
intent had been signed with the Soviet Union to 
build civilian cargo aircraft using Soviet bodies, US 
engines, and US and Israeli avionics. [9/12 FT] 

A high-level Foreign Ministry delegation flew to 
Moscow to prepare for an October meeting be- 
tween Foreign Minister David Levy and his Soviet 
counterpart Eduard Shevardnadze. [9/13 FT] 

Sep. 13: The cabinet passed a package of ‘“‘harsh’”’ 
new taxes as part of an effort to raise funds for the 
absorption of Soviet immigrants. [9/14 FBIS, NYT] 
Sep. 14: In Moscow, Science Minister Yuval Ne‘e- 
man and Finance Minister Modai met with Soviet 
president Mikhail Gorbachev. Earlier in the week, 
Housing Minister Sharon visited Moscow report- 
edly to discuss a barter agreement involving hous- 
ing materials and fruits and vegetables. [9/15 WP] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1990 


July 21: An army patrol killed four armed men 
attempting to infiltrate from Syria. The four were 
carrying cards allegedly identifying them as mem- 
bers of the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine-General Command. [7/23 FBIS] 
Aug. 27: Al-Dustur reported the creation of the 
Democratic Unity and Justice Party. [8/28 FBIS] 
Sep. 1: The government instated a ration-card 
system for rice, sugar, and powered milk. [9/6 
FBIS] 
Sep. 3: The Islamic Right Party was reported 
established. [9/6 FBIS] 
Sep. 5: Al-Ahali, a new political weekly, appeared 
on newsstands. [9/7 FBIS] 

The government announced new measures to cut 
25 percent of the allocated funds for the remainder 
of 1990. [9/7 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs 


1990 


July 16: According to Agence France-Presse, Mu- 
hammad Qadiri, a member of the Constitutional 
Movement, was arrested 15 July for allegedly hav- 
ing “‘harmed the image of Kuwait abroad’’ by 
sending a communiqué contesting the 10 June 
National Council votes to a Western news agency. 
[7/17 FBIS] 


Lebanon 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1990 

July 16: The European Community (EC) agreed to 
contribute to the Arab League Fund for rebuilding 
Lebanon. [7/16 FT] 

Hizballah forces captured Jarju‘. [7/18 FT] 

In Iqlim al-Tuffah, at least 18 people died in 
Amal and Hizballah fighting. [7/17 NYT] 

The cabinet decided to abolish confessionalism 
as a criterion for advancement in the judiciary. It 
appointed Judge Atif Naqib, a Muslim, to head the 
Supreme Appeals Court. The post had usually been 
held by a Christian. [7/18 FBIS] 

July 17: Pro-Fatah forces deployed along lines 
separating Amal and Hizballah fighters in Iqlim 
al-Tuffah, but fighting continued. [7/18 FBIS] 

July 18: Zayd Wahbah, a Fatah official in south 
Lebanon, gave Hizballah 24 hours to withdraw 
from Jarju‘. Wahbah said the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) would not allow the balance of 
power to be changed in the south. [7/19 NYT] 


July 19: Voice of the Mountain quoted an Agence 
France-Presse (AFP) report that Fatah had with- 
drawn its ultimatum giving Hizballah 24 hours to 
withdraw from Jarju‘. [7/20 FBIS] 
July 21: Ama! launched an offensive to recapture 
Jarju‘. Palestinian fighters were reported providing 
Amal with artillery cover. The death toll for seven 
days of fighting was at least 94. [7/22 NYT] 
July 22: Hizballah claimed to have crushed the 
Amal-Palestinian offensive against Jarju‘. [7/23 
NYT] 
July 25: In the Israeli-declared “‘security zone," 
the United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon 
(UNIFIL) received reinforcements after an Israeli 
officer threatened to fire on a Norwegian contin- 
gent following UNIFIL’s refusal to permit the 
Israel Defense Force (IDF) to cut a road between 
Kawkaba and Hasbaya. The road would cut 
through the Norwegians’ position. [7/26 FBIS] 
Gen. Miche] Awn rejected an initiative of the 
Hrawi government for ending the war, stating that 
the Hrawi government was not one of ‘‘national 
unity” and that the Ta‘if accord should be frozen 
until the election of a new parliament. [7/27 NYT] 
The Council of Ministers decided to send Leba- 
nese Army forces to Iqlim al-Tuffah. [7/26 FBIS] 
July 26: In the south, South Lebanon Army (SLA) 
and IDF forces shelled Hizballah positions north of 
the Israeli-declared ‘‘security zone,” while Hizbal- 
lah fighters shelled Marj Uyun and Jazzin. [7/27 


NYT] 

July 27: Anis Naccache, a Lebanese Hizballah 
member, was released from a French prison along 
with another Lebanese citizen, a Palestinian, and 
two Iranians, and deported to Iran. All had been 
convicted on charges surrounding a 1980 attempt to 
assassinate former Iranian prime minister Shahpur 
Bakhtiar. The Iranian government had been assert- 
ing that Naccache was to have been released in 
exchange for the release of six French hostages in 
Lebanon in 1988. [7/28 NYT] 

July 28: French foreign minister Roland Dumas 
expressed hope that the release of the five prison- 
ers on 27 July would lead to the freeing of the 
remaining Western hostages in Lebanon. [7/29 WP] 

Amal fighters broke through Hizballah defenses 
in the south and captured Kafr Milki and a sur- 
rounding hilltop. At least 166 people were reported 
to have died in two weeks of fighting. [7/29 NYT] 
July 30: The Hrawi government imposed an eco- 
nomic and diplomatic blockade against territory 
controlled by Awn forces. [7/31 WSJ] 

Aug. 1: Two Arabs died off the southern coast 
when an Israeli gunboat sank their dinghy. [8/2 
WP] 

In Sidon, a group of dissident Palestinians loyal 
to Jamal Sulayman fought Fatah fighters. At least 
10 people were reported killed. [8/2 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: In Tyre, a car-bomb explosion left 10 
people dead, and in Nabatiyya a bomb in an Amal 
office killed one person. [8/3 NYT] 
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Aug. 4: Abd al-Fatah al-Nazzal, a Fatah official, 
was assassinated in Ayn Hilwa. [8/6 FBIS] 

Aug. 6: Al-Nahar reported that Amal had pre- 
sented six of its members to the press who had 
allegedly confessed to kidnapping Col. William 
Higgins. They also confessed to coordinating ac- 
tivities with Hizballah and the Iranian Revolution- 
ary Guards and to carrying out various bombings. 
(8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 7: The previously unknown Palestinian Rev- 
olutionary Squads announced that it would release 
Swiss hostages Elio Erriquez and Emmanuel 
Christen within 24 hours. The two men worked for 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) and were kidnapped in October 1989 in 
Sidon. [8/8 NYT] 

Aug. 9: The Palestinian Revolutionary Squads re- 
leased Emmanuel Christen. The group said the 
release was in response to the wishes of Algerian 
president Chadli Bendjedid, Libyan leader Muam- 
mar Qadhafi, and Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad. 
The group also said it had received guarantees that 
its [undisclosed] demands would be met. [8/9 NYT] 
Aug. 13: The Palestinian Revolutionary Squad re- 
leased Elio Erriquez. The group denied affiliation 
to any Palestinian group including the Fatah-Rev- 
olutionary Council (FRC) whom police believed 
was responsible for the kidnapping of Erriquez and 
fellow ICRC worker Emmanuel Christen. The cap- 
tors thanked Mustafa Saad, a leader of a leftist 
Sunni militia in Sidon, for his assistance in the 
release. [8/14 NYT] 

The Tehran Times reported that Brian Keenan, 
an Irishman kidnapped in April 1986, could be the 
next hostage released. [8/15 FBIS] 

Aug. 15: In west Beirut, a grenade in a car killed 
Muhammad Hussein al-Baytham and Jasim Ham- 
mad al-Humud of the Popular Front for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine-General Command (PFLP-GC). 
[8/16 FBIS] 

Aug. 17: IDF troops shot and killed two guerrillas 
in the Israeli-declared ‘‘security zone.’’ (8/18 NYT] 
Aug. 19: In Batrun, al-Kurah, and Zgharta, forces 
loyal to Sulayman Tony Franjiyah took control of 
positions belonging to the Maradah group which 
was loyal to Robert Franjiyah. Also seized was 
Radio of Free and Unified Lebanon (Ihdin radio) 
which had been supportive of Michel Awn. It was 
reported that the radio station, along with a televi- 
sion station, would resume broadcasts once the 
programs had been amended, [8/22 FBIS] 

Aug. 20: In Beirut, at least 10 people died in Amal 
and Hizballah clashes. 

Several Christian deputies announced that they 
would not attend a parliamentary session sched- 
uled for 21 August to discuss constitutional 
changes. [8/21 NYT] 

Aug. 21: The Chamber of Deputies approved con- 
ee reforms based on the Ta‘if accords. [8/22 
FBIS] 

Aug. 22: The ICRC announced that it had reduced 
its staff in Lebanon by half because of the security 
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and kidnapping situation. Sixteen workers were 
withdrawn. [8/23 FBIS] 

Michel Awn rejected the reforms adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies. [8/23 FT] 

Aug. 24: The Islamic Dawn Organization released 
Brian Keenan, a 52-year-old Irishman and a 
teacher at the American University in Beirut. Ira- 
nian deputy foreign minister Mahmoud Vaeze told 
the Tehran Times that he hoped the West would 
reciprocate the good-will gesture and take steps to 
free Lebanese and Iranian prisoners. He said such 
action would make it easier to free other Western 
hostages. He also said Keenan’s release capped 
months of efforts by Iran and Islamic groups in 
Lebanon. [8/25 NYT] 

Aug. 25: Former hostage Brian Keenan said that 
shortly before his release he had seen three other 
Western hostages: Americans Terry Anderson and 
Thomas Sutherland and Briton, John McCarthy. 
[8/26 NYT] 

Aug. 27: Deputy Bakhus Hakim died. [8/29 FBIS] 
Aug. 30: Gunmen assassinated Samir Hurani, the 
Palestinian official in charge of Ayn Hilwa. [8/30 
FBIS] 

In an interview former hostage Brian Keenan 
asked the press to exercise restraint when report- 
ing about hostages because remarks made follow- 
ing the release of other hostages about messages 
being carried by them almost led to the execution 
of some of those who remained in captivity. [8/31 
WP] 

In Roumieh, 10 soldiers died in two explosions at 

barracks manned by Awn loyalists as Christian 
` forces shattered a three-month cease-fire. [8/31 
NYT] 
Aug. 31: Amal-Hizballah fighting was reported in 
Baalbek. Hizballab claimed that five of its mem- 
bers had been assassinated in their homes. Amal 
said Ali Ja‘far, a military official had been killed. 

Amal Jeader Nabih Berri called on the govern- 
ment to enter the Christian sector, [9/5 FBIS] 
Sep. 1: Syrian and Lebanese Army troops were 
reported massing around entrances to the Christian 
sector. Syrians were also deployed in the hills 
north and east of the area. [9/2 NYT] 

Sep. 2: A “‘large number of military officers” under 
Michel Awn were reported to have joined the 
Lebanese Army after Awn failed to provide them 
with a promised cost of living increase. [9/4 FBIS] 
Sep. 7: In Ayn Hilwa, Fatah fighters routed FRC 
fighters in a five-hour gun battle for control of the 
camp. [9/8 NYT] 

Sep. 8: Fatah and FRC fighting in the south spilled 
over into Sidon. FRC fighters shelled Ayn Hilwa. 
[9/9 NYT] 

Sep. 9: Fatah fighters routed FRC guerrillas in 
Sidon. [9/10 NYT] 

Sep. 13: Gunmen killed Progressive Socialist Party 
(PSP) officer Amin Sleit in West Beirut. Sleit had 
headed the PSP security group charged with pro- 
tecting Anglican envoy Terry Waite at the time 
Waite was kidnapped in January 1987. [9/14 NYT] 


Libya 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs 


1990 


Aug. 8: West German prosecutors said Imhausen 
Chemie may have supplied Libya with plans for a 
second chemical weapons plant. [8/9 WP] 

Aug. 23: Moroccan king Hassan II hosted talks 
between Libyan leader Muammar Qadhafi and 
Chadian president Hissein Habre. They were to 
discuss the Aouzou Strip and the normalization of 
relations. [8/24, 8/29 FBIS] 

Aug. 31: The Aouzou Strip dispute was submitted 
to the International Court of Justice. [9/6 FBIS] 
Sep. 5: The Financial Times reported the arrest of 
a Libyan embassy employee in East Berlin in 
connection with the 1986 La Belle discotheque 
bombing. [9/5 FT] 

Sep. 11: The Jamahiriya News Agency announced 
the establishment of Libya’s first journalists union. 
[9/12 FBIS] 


Morocco 
See also, Regional Affairs, Libya 


1990 


July 31: King Hassan II appointed Moulay Driss 
Alaoui M’Daghri minister of energy and mines and 
Abdallah Kadri minister of tourism. [8/1 FBIS] 

Sep. 12: Morocco reached a debt rescheduling 
agreement with Paris Club creditors. The agree- 
ment was said to involve part of Morocco’s debt 
being converted into local currency projects. [9/13 


Oman 
See also, Regional Affairs 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1990 

July 17: In Peshawar, Fazl Rab was found hanged 
in his house. He was a teacher and member of the 
Afghan Jamiat-i Islami. [7/25 FBIS] 

July 18: Talks began with India to ease tensions 
over Kashmir. [7/19 FBIS] 

July 21: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported that 
Pakistan had commissioned a second research 
atomic reactor. It was built with Chinese assist- 
ance. [7/23 FBIS] 

July 29: The government issued a two-month ban 
on public gatherings in Islamabad. [7/30 FBIS] 


Eleven religious and political parties met in 
Lahore to form a united front against the govern- 
ment’s opposition to the bill calling for the imple- 
mentation of sharia. [7/31 FBIS] 

Aug. 4: According to Delhi radio, the Combined 
Opposition Parties announced their intention to 
seek a no-confidence vote against Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto on 9 August. [8/7 FBIS] 

Aug. 6: President Ghulam Ishaq Khan dismissed 
the government of Prime Minister Bhutto, declared 
a state of emergency, and dissolved parliament. 
Ishaq Khan charged the Bhutto government with 
nepotism, corruption, and other acts ‘‘in contra- 
vention of the Constitution and the law.” The 
president said new elections would be held 24 
October. Bhutto called her dismissal unconstitu- 
tional and illegal. Army commander Gen. Mirza 
Aslam Beg denied any military involvement in the 
move. The army took control of telephone ex- 
changes and the national television station. [8/7 
FT, NYT] 

A caretaker government led by Ghulam Jatoi, 
leader of the Combined Opposition Parties, was 
sworn in: 

Ghulam Mustafa Khan, Water and Power 

Elahi Bux Soomro, Commerce 

Rafi Raza, Production 

Sahabzada Yaqub Khan, Foreign Affairs 

Sartaj Aziz, Finance, Economic Affairs, and 
Planning and Development 

Chaudhuri Shujat Hussain, Industries 

The provincial assemblies were dissolved and 
new governors appointed. [8/7 FBIS] 

Aug. 7: Aziz Munshi was appointed attorney gen- 
eral. [8/7 FBIS] 

Former prime minister Bhutto described her 
dismissal as a ‘‘quasi-military intervention” ar- 
ranged by the army. She also accused the military 
of having ‘“‘made every effort’ to subvert her 
government. [8/8 NYT] 

Bhutto, her husband Asif Ali Zardari, and some 

members of her Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) 
were reported to be under a travel restriction 
prohibiting them from leaving the country. [8/8 
WP] 
Aug. 8: President Ishaq Khan announced plans to 
investigate corruption within the Bhutto govern- 
ment. Special tribunals were to be empowered to 
disqualify candidates found guilty of impropriety 
and to authorize criminal prosecution. [8/9 WP] 

The Financial Times reported that the caretaker 

government had plans to replace the heads of most 
nationalized banks and financial institutions. [8/8 
FT] 
Aug. 10: The PPP began expulsion procedures 
against two senior officials who joined the interim 
government: Ghulam Mustafa Khan, minister of 
water and power, and Jam Sadiq Ali, chief minister 
of Sindh. 

AFP reported that the caretaker government had 
begun reorganizing the military and civilian intelli- 
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gence services. Zafar Iqbal Rathore replaced Noor 
Leghari as head of civilian intelligence. [8/14 FBIS] 

In Islamabad, five Pakistani journalists were 
arrested after leaving the home of an Indian diplo- 
mat. They were charged with drinking alcohol. 
[8/12 WP, 8/16 FBIS] 

Aug. 11: Ejaz ul-Haq was appointed chief organizer 
of the Muslim League Party. [8/16 FBIS] 

Aug. 12: The cabinet decided on a price freeze for 
petroleum products, wheat, and onions. [8/15 
NYT] 

Police in Sindh arrested at least nine people 
associated with the PPP. [8/14 FBIS] 

Aug. 13: A presidential decree amended portions of 
the criminal code to conform to Islamic law. (8/15 
FBIS] 

According to the Nation, the caretaker govern- 
ment offered to drop corruption charges against 
Benazir Bhutto if she left the country, along with 
members of her family, and renounced politics. 
[8/14 FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported that a local assem- 
bly member in Hyderabad had brought charges of 
murder against Benazir Bhutto and others in rela- 
tion to violence in the area earlier in the year. [8/13 
FT] 

Aug. 14: More cabinet ministers were announced: 

Malik Muhammad Nayim Khan, Communica- 
tions 

Syeda Abida Hussain, Information and Broad- 
casting 

Mian Zahid Sarfaraz, Interior Affairs and Nar- 
cotics Control 

Abdul Majid Malik, Petroleum and Natural Re- 
SOuUFCES 

Mir Hazar Bijrani, Science and Technology 

Ruedad Khan, Minister without Portfolio [8/14 
FBIS] 

Acting Prime Minister Jatoi said Benazir Bhutto 
was free to leave the country. Officials said she was 
not subject to ‘exit control” like members of the 
dismissed National Assembly. Jatoi proposed that 
talks with India about Kashmir be upgraded to the 
ministerial level. [8/15 FT] 

The Defense Ministry accused Indian troops of 
attempting to capture an outpost in Kashmir on 12 
August, a day after talks with India to ease ten- 
sions. A firefight was reported. India denied the 
charge. [8/14 FBIS, FT] 

Aug. 17: Ejaz ul-Haq blamed Benazir Bhutto for 
the 1988 piane crash in which his father, former 
president Muhammad Zia ul-Haq, died. At least 
100,000 people turned out in Islamabad to com- 
memorate the second anniversary of Zia’s death. 
[8/18 FT, WP] 

Aug. 18: A Lahore court rejected a writ petition 
challenging the legal status of the caretaker govern- 
ment. [8/21 FBIS] 

Aug. 20: Pakistani forces fired heavy artillery at 
Indian soldiers in the Kupwara sector of Kashmir. 

Muntaz Rathore, prime minister of Pakistani 
Kashmir, ordered mandatory military training for 
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males. Rathore reportedly made the decision with- 
out consulting with Islamabad. [8/21, 8/22 NYT] 

The PPP filed two petitions with the Peshawar 
High Court challenging the dismissal of the Bhutto 
government and provincial assemblies. [8/22 FBIS] 
Aug. 21: The government published regulations 
governing corruption tribunals. They gave the gov- 
ernment powers to try politicians in absentia and 
cases were to be referred to the tribunal by the 
president and provincial governors, apparently 
foiling Benazir Bhutto’s plans to bring charges 
against some members of the caretaker govern- 
ment. [8/22 FBIS, FT] 

A hijacked Aeroflot flight landed in Karachi 
where the hijackers surrendered and asked for 
asylum. [8/21 FT] 

Pakistani and Indian soldiers exchanged artillery 
fire in the Kel sector. [8/22 NYT] 

Aug. 22: In Karachi, gunmen killed 27 people when 
they fired on Muhajir Qaumi Movement (MQM) 
members preparing for the return of their leader, 
Altaf Hussain, from London. [8/23 FBIS, FT] 
Aug. 25: At least 52 people were reported rounded 
up in Karachi in connection to the sniper attack 
against MQM members. Most of the people be- 
longed to the PPP, leading former prime minister 
Bhutto to charge that the arrests were politically 
motivated to weaken her party. [8/28 FBIS] 

Aug. 26: Police charged Asif Ali Zardari with illegal 
weapons possession. The husband of former prime 
minister Bhutto was not, however, arrested. [8/28 
WSJ] 

Aug. 27: Seven more cabinet members were an- 
nounced: 

Qazi Abdul Majid Abid, Education 

Aftab Hussain Shah, Food, Agriculture, and 
Cooperatives 

Chaudhury Amir Hussain, Law, Justice, and 
Parliamentary Affairs 

Noor Jahan Panezoi, Health, Special Education, 
and Social Welfare 

Makhdum Shafiquzzaman, Culture and Tourism 

Nasib Mengal, Labor and Overseas Pakistanis 

Islam Nabi, Housing and Works [8/29 FBIS] 

Sardar Muhammad Abdul Qayyum Khan was 
reelected president of Kashmir. [8/28 FBIS] 

Aug. 29: Delhi radio reported that petitions had 
been presented to courts in Sindh and Baluchistan 
challenging the dismissal of the Bhutto govern- 
ment. [8/30 FBIS] 

Aug. 30: Shaharyar Khan assumed the duties of 
foreign secretary. [8/31 FBIS] 

In Punjab, at least 13 people died in three bomb 
blasts. [8/31 FT] 

Sep. 2: A special court sent the 11 Soviet hijackers 
to jail on charges of hijacking and possessing 
unlicensed weapons. 

In Karachi, police said Fauzi Ali Kazmi claimed 
that Asif Ali Zardari had arranged bank loans for 
his business on the understanding that Zardari 
would eventually acquire 49 percent of it. Six other 


businessmen friendly with Zardari were said to 
have been detained. 

Zardari was granted bail and later an extension 

of bail to protect him against arrest. [9/4 FBIS] 
Sep. 4: The caretaker government petitioned the 
special tribunals to bring charges against two for- 
mer Bhutto ministers: Khwaja Tariq Rahim, par- 
liamentary affairs, for using his influence in the 
rewarding of a construction contract, and Ghulam 
Muhammad Maneka, manpower and overseas af- 
fairs, for using his position to illegally obtain a bank 
loan. [9/4 FBIS, 9/6 FBIS, FT] 
Sep. 5: A division bench of the Lahore High Court 
dismissed a petition challenging the establishment of 
special tribunals because there was no actual party 
involved in the case. It also ruled that a ruling could 
not be issued until after a decision regarding the 
dissolution of the government assemblies. [9/6 FBIS] 
Sep. 6: The Election Commission issued the schedule 
for national elections. Any voter would be allowed to 
challenge a candidate’s ability to stand. Previously 
only other candidates could do so. [9/7 FT] 

The Pakistan Times reported that the Federal 
Investigation Agency had arrested Safdar Abbas 
Zaidi, former president of Habib Bank Limited, 
and Younus Habib, the bank’s chief in Sindh, for 
sanctioning unsecured loans in connection with the 
allegations against Fauzi Ali Kazmi. 

President Ishaq Khan decreed that beginning 2 
October, the Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure in regard to ‘‘offenses against human 
body—murder and hurt—’* would be subject to 
punishment prescribed by Islam. [9/7 FBIS] 

Sep. 7: Islamabad radio reported that the Federal 
Investigation Agency had registered a case against 
Ghulam Alebar Lasi, the former minister of state 
for labor, for misappropriating 4.5 million rupees. 
{9/10 FBIS] 

Sep. 8: Baz Muhammad Khan Khetran, a former 
federal minister, was charged with misappropriat- 
ing 4 million rupees. [9/10 FBIS] 

Sep. 10: Court registrar Abdul Gharfour announced 
that Benazir Bhutto was formally charged with 
abuse of power in connection with the awarding of 
a cotton exporting contract and the appointment of 
a consulting company to oversee a power exten- 
sion scheme. 

Bhutto annouced that the PPP had formed an 
alliance with three smaller parties. [9/11 FT, WP] 
Sep. 11: The Islami Jamhoori Ittehad (JI) and the 
Awami National Party reportedly reached an agree- 
ment to form an electoral alliance to field common 
candidates for national and provincial assemblies. 
[9/11 FBIS] 

Sep. 12: A tribunal case against former minister 
Jahangir Badar was dropped because of the lack of 
evidence. [9/13 WP] 

The caretaker government filed two more 
charges against former prime minister Bhutto. 
They involved the sale of some land in Islamabad 
for a ‘‘nominal fee” and the awarding of a liquid 
gas contract. 


Former federal minister Baz Muhammad Khan 
Khetran was arrested. [9/12 FBIS} 
Sep. 14: In North-West Frontier Province, the PPP, 
the Awami National Party-Haqiqi Group, and the 
Qaumi Inqilabi Party formed an election alliance. 
[9/14 FBIS] 


Qatar 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Tunisia 


1990 

July 21: Diplomatic relations were established with 
the People’s Republic of China. [7/23 FBIS] 

Sep. 13: Abd al-Wahab Abd al-Wasi, minister of 
pilgrammage and endowment, flew to Moscow. It 
was the first visit by a Saudi religion affairs minister 
to the Soviet Union. [9/13 FT] 


Sudan 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1990 


July 16: Omdurman radio reported that the preced- 
ing day the Council of Ministers had approved a 
land bill prohibiting foreigners from rights of ‘‘dis- 
posal over or possession” of land without the prior 
approval of the council. The bill also prohibited 
embassies from possessing any land except govern- 
ment land and this only after obtaining permission 
from the Council of Ministers. [7/18 FBIS] 

The Sudan News Agency reported that the pre- 
ceding day Umar Hasan al-Bashir, chairman of the 
Revolution Command Council for National Salva- 
tion had offered amnesty to rebel fighters who 
surrendered their arms. [7/17 FBIS] 

July 18: Finance and Economic Planning Minister 
Abd al-Rahim Hamdi announced that some 50,000 
governmental jobs were scheduled to be eliminated 
to save money. [7/24 FBIS] 

July 21: In an al-Gumhuriyya interview, Sudan 
People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) leader John 
Garang said his movement was ‘‘not hostile” to a 
federal solution for Sudan. [7/27 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: Omdurman radio cited an al-Ingadh al- 
Watani report that 18 trade unionists had been 
released. [8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 10: The SPLA reportedly captured Ras Wulu 
in Western Equatoria. [8/13 FBIS] 

Aug. 16: Faruq al-Bushra, a former minister of 
commerce, cooperation, and supply, was nomi- 
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nated to oversee the integration with Libya. [8/17 
FBIS] 

Aug. 29: SPLA radio reported that on 15 July, the 
government arrested 29 government officials, sol- 
diers, and policemen. One army corporal, Awad 
al-Samit, was said to have been executed without 
trial. [8/31 FBIS] 

Sep. 6: Abdin Muhammad Ali Salih, acting vice- 
chancellor of Khartoum University, announced the 
university’s indefinite closure for fear of increased 
unrest. [9/7 FBIS] 

Sep. 8: According to SPLA radio, government 
forces had been repelled from Yei. [9/10 FBIS] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Jordan, Lebanon 


1990 


Sep. 14: In Damascus, US secretary of state James 
Baker renewed US assertions that Syria would 
have to expel the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine-General Command before relations 
could be normalized. [9/15 NYT] 


Tunisia 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1990 

July 25: Ali Laaridh of al-Nahda was released after 
being detained for questioning. [7/27 FBIS] 

Aug. 8: The government decreased the subsidies on 
wheat products, milk, and oil. [8/21 FBIS] 

Aug. 28: Habib Boulares replaced Ismail Khalil as 
foreign minister. [8/28 FBIS] 

Aug. 30: Paris international radio reported that two 
Tunisian weeklies, al-Watan and Les Annonces, 
had been banned for publishing slanderous articles 
about Saudi Arabia. [8/31 FBIS] 

Sep. 11: In Tunis, police used tear gas to disperse a 
group of some 100 Islamists protesting the police 
killing of Attayeb Alkhammasi as he distributed 
leaflets outside a mosque. The police said he was 
hit by a stray bullet fired by an officer attempting to 
disperse a group of youths attacking a police car. 
(9/11 FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Regional Affairs, Cyprus 


1990 

July 18: The Financial Times reported that the 
Social Democrat Populist Party (SHP) had called 
for the recognition of the country’s Kurdish citi- 
zens and for Kurds to be allowed to use their own 
language. [7/18 FT] 
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July 30: The Financial Times reported that at least 
30 people had died in two days of fighting between 
Kurdish separatists and government troops in the 
southeast. [7/30 FT] 
Aug. 10: President Turgut Ozal was reported to 
have signed a decree ordering 4,000 workers at the 
Incirlik air base and seven other bases to return to 
work for reasons of national security. The strike, 
called by Harb-Is, had begun 3 August with work- 
ers seeking a 150 percent wage increase. [8/11 WP] 
Istanbul was reported to have only a 90-day 
water supply. [8/11 FT] 
Aug. 12: The Turkish Grand National Assembly 
granted the cabinet permission to declare war and 
send troops abroad in retaliation for an attack on 
Turkey. [8/13 FT] 
Aug. 19: In local by-elections, the Motherland 
Party won 11 of 14 constituencies nationwide. [8/20 
FBIS] 
Aug. 23: The Union of Contractors said it had 
called on the government for assistance because it 
would lose $769 million because of United Nations- 
sponsored sanctions against Iraq following that 
country’s invasion of Kuwait. [8/24 FT] 
Aug. 26: Adnan Ozbey, a 51-year-old retired army 
major, was shot in the throat in Istanbul. He had 
been an official at an Istanbul prison following the 
September 1980 military coup. [8/28 FBIS] ` 
Sep. 4: Turan Dursun, a columnist for Yuzyil mag- 
azine, was killed by unidentified gunmen in Istan- 
bul. [9/6 FBIS] 
Sep. 5: The Turkish Grand National Assembly 
approved a constitutional amendment by a vote of 
246 to 136 giving the government the temporary 


nwa 


authority to send troops abroad and to allow for- 
eign troops to be stationed in Turkey. 

In Istanbul, gunmen killed Ibrahim Caglar, a 
former police commissioner. [9/6 FBIS] 
Sep. 7: A bomb damaged the Saklan bridge. [9/10 
FBIS] 
Sep. 10: Deniz Baykal, a secretary general of the 
SHP, resigned along with members of the party’s 
Central Executive Committee. Baykal cited the 
party’s 19 August electoral defeat. Anatolia re- 
ported on 9 September that Baykal and his follow- 
ers were involved in disputes with party chairman 
Erdal Inonu and that Inonu had forced Erol Ce- 
vikce, a Baykal ally, to resign on 7 September 
because of the election results. [9/11 FBIS] 
Sep. 11: The SHP applied to the Constitutional 
Court for the abolition of the parliamentary deci- 
sion allowing the deployment of Turkish troops 
abroad and the stationing of foreign troops in 
Turkish soil, [9/12 FBIS] 


UAE 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs 


Yemen 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1990 

July 24: Housing and Urban Planning Minister Abd 
al-Qawi Muthanna Hadi died of a heart attack. 
[7/25 FBIS] 
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Toward a Jewish Theology of Liberation: The Uprising and the Future, by Marc H. 
Ellis. Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1989. 2nd ed. xi + 136 pages. Notes to p. 159. Bibl. to p. 
161. Index to p. 164. $19.95 cloth. $9.95 paper. 

The Wrath of Jonah: The Crisis of Religious Nationalism in the Israeli-Palestinian 
Conflict, by Rosemary Radford Ruether and Herman J. Ruether. San Francisco, CA: Harper 
& Row, 1989. xxi + 246 pages. Notes to p. 269. Index to p. 277. $19.95. 


The doctrine of the separation of church and state and the divorce of religion from politics, 
some might argue, is a peculiar conceit of Americans. However precious an ideal it may have 
been in some places for centuries, particularly to those religious minorities subject to 
persecution because of their faith and to all secularists and anti-clericals, it is not a principle 
that has been widely or fully practiced through most of human history—anywhere. It has little 
standing in the Middle East of today. Anything like a ‘‘wall of separation” between the secular 
and the religious is simply inconceivable, given the cultures of the region—and despite the 
pervasive forces of secularization and westernization. For both good and evil ends, the 
interaction of religion and politics in the Middle East is a far more powerful force than is the 
case in any other part of the world. 

In many ways, religious leaders are heavily involved in politics; political leaders 
manipulate religious language, symbols, and institutions; government policies and actions are 
at times dictated by religious factions. Dreams of theocracy are kept alive by a variety of 
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fundamentalists. Increasingly, in recent years, Middle East conflicts have been exacerbated 
by militant religious fanatics—Jewish, Muslim, and Christian—who incite their mass follow- 
ings toward hatred, oppression of minorities, violence, and war. 

In most countries of the region, Jews, Christians, and Muslims (and their numerous 
schismatic factions) coexist on the basis of a kind of tacit truce. Various rights and restrictions 
concerning religious practices are defined by governments or are honored out of long tradition. 
Overt persecution for reasons of religion would be difficult to prove in most Middle Eastern 
countries. No bill of rights guaranteeing genuine freedom of religion is imbedded in any 
constitutional system in the region, however. In Israel and in each of the Arab countries there 
is clear discrimination in favor of a particular religion (even of a faction of the favored 
religion—for example, the Orthodox Jews in Israel and the Sunni Muslims in several of the 
Arab countries, and, for many years, the Maronite Christians in Lebanon). Free religious 
advocacy for all faiths, by unrestricted teaching, publication, and evangelization, is nowhere 
accepted in the region. In part this is a reaction of Jews, Muslims, and the once-regionally- 
dominant Eastern Orthodox Christians to the triumphalist missionary endeavors of earlier 
generations of Protestant and Roman Catholic evangelists. Conversion from the government- 
favored religion to another faith is frowned on in all the Middle Eastern countries, with 
particularly severe social repercussions in Israel for Jews who convert to Christianity or in 
Saudi Arabia for any Muslim who might convert to another faith. The “tacit truce” is rooted 
in the understanding that all members of each religious community will remain loyal to their 
inherited belief system (or, at least, will not convert to another religion), will bring up their 
children inside that faith, and will refrain from proselytizing. Within that unwritten compact 
each religious community can observe its own rituals and even maintain its own religious 
courts to have full jurisdiction over family matters—marriage, divorce, custody of children, 
and related issues. This is the system; there is almost no struggle against it. Only Israeli Jewish 
feminists (such as Member of Knesset Shulamit Aloni, who wrote the introduction to Haim 
Gordon’s book) have made a sustained attack on the religious structures and legal codes with 
their heavy-handed Orthodox patriarchal controls. 

The most significant challenge to the religious and political relationships in the Middle 
East, however, may be coming not from protest movements for social and legal reform. They 
are, arguably, coming from searching, stressful reexaminations of the fundamental ideological 
and spiritual bases of these societies, their religions, and their politics, particularly by Jewish 
and Christian intellectuals, believers and nonbelievers. Theirs are the voices of latter-day 
prophets: theologians, philosophers, social scientists, even an occasional politician, all of 
whom are represented in this timely, provocative, readable but highly disparate collection of 
writings. 

Not surprisingly, these probing explorations focus on the inner struggles of the Israeli and 
Palestinian peoples and their bitter conflicts with each other. They deal in considerable depth 
and in generous detail with the shortcomings of religious institutions and their leaders, and 
with the flawed and often contradictory values they proclaim. They also affirm the promises 
of redemption and renewal, emphasize the need to confront the issues of ultimate value, and 
proclaim the hope for a newer, better world of justice and peace. Even from avowed secular 
humanists, there are calls for more thorough study of the Bible, for a reaffirmation of religious 
ideals, and for the application of those ideals with courage and vision to the political and social 
affairs of everyday life. Most striking are the indictments by various Jewish Israelis against 
their state and the Zionist movement for failing to make their purposes and policies accord 
with the most significant teachings of the Judaic faith on which both are ostensibly based. 

Haim Gordon, a senior lecturer in education at Ben Gurion University, decries the 
*‘patent lack of spiritual goals which characterize contemporary Zionist thought and action” 
(p. 2) and declares that ‘‘Zionism should base its realization on the rejuvenation of a covenant 
between a people, a specific land, and God” (p. 3). The Israeli people should thus rededicate 
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themselves to the struggle for freedom, the leitmotif of Jewish existence from the Exodus from 
Egypt through the creation of modern Israel. He makes clear that the freedom he is concerned 
about is many dimensional. The individual Jew must be liberated from the controls of ritual, 
petty and archaic regulations, and narrow interpretations of scriptures and commentaries; 
from patriarchal male chauvinism; from the stern didactic teachings of rabbis whose ways of 
thinking are still shaped by the survival necessities of the medieval ghetto; from the 
shallowness of conventional political thinking; from the tendency to treat almost every issue 
as just another “‘problem’’ for bureaucrats to solve by short-term expedient measures; and 
from idolatry toward the Israeli Defense Forces, essential though they have been for Israel’s 
survival. Gordon expresses particular concern that some influential religious leaders still 
“envision a God who demands justice for all and condemns one half of the human race, the 
females, to being impure and to perpetual enslavement by the males” (p. 67). I doubt that a 
man can authentically pursue justice and equality, say, between Jews and Arabs if he accepts 


as natural... the oppression and degradation of women prevailing in Israel,” one of the 
reasons, he believes, that ‘‘Jewish faith in Israel is suffering from a lack of spirituality” (p. 
139). 


For human beings to pursue freedom, justice, and equality—all of which he sees as 
inextricably linked—they have to develop the civic courage to assume responsibility for their 
own actions and for each other ‘“‘in accordance with a vision.” Gordon views political 
participation, and informed hard thinking about how to participate, as the fulfillment of a 
spiritual command. 

Lova Eliav, one of the most kindly, engaging, and highly respected personalities in Israeli 
public life, is a Labor party member of Knesset, town planner, teacher, writer, and social 
activist—and veteran of Israel’s wars of independence and survival. In New Heart, New Spirit 
he has gone back to the Hebrew Bible for validation of his humanist vision and sought out 
those verses (chiefly from the Prophets) that proclaim the ethical and moral teachings he 
believes should guide all of life, personal and communal. Eliav distills from his diligent probing 
of the scriptures seven moral principles that he considers the paramount teachings of his 
Jewish inheritance: sanctity of life, justice, freedom, equality, brotherhood, mercy, and 
peace. Each theme he develops in a separate chapter, complete with one scriptural passage 
after another along with his personal commentaries. 

After a while, the reader is almost overwhelmed with a kind of biblical quotation 
overload. Why is the author doing this? Before the end, his purpose is clear. Eliav has made 
a determined and comprehensive exegetical assault on the claims of those elements of the 
Jewish religious establishment who have long used selected excerpts from the Bible to uphold 
the politics of the Israeli hard-line extreme Right: territorial expansionism, militarism, 
anti-Arab prejudice and discrimination, tolerance of social injustice, and encouragement for 
the fortress mentality of isolated, besieged Jews against the world. At the same time, he calls 
upon secular liberals to rediscover the biblical roots of the moral, ethical, social, and political 
values and purposes that he believes must underlie a healthy Jewish society and the Zionist 
state. Nevertheless, with careful fairness, Eliav devotes one whole chapter to the ‘‘Other 
Side,” pointing out those passages in the Hebrew Bible that depict and approve ‘‘cruelty, 
slavery and oppression, hatred and war” (p. xxii), and thereby give support to the 
contemporary political thinking and behavior he deplores. He insists, however, that these 
‘‘anti-values,’’ characteristic of a primitive stage of social development, of a constricted view 
of God, and of a warped, negativistic isolated chauvinism do not properly define the Hebrew 
Bible, the Judaic religion, or the Zionist state. 

The culmination of this analysis of religion and politics in Israel is found in three 
concluding chapters in which the author declares his undiminished appreciation for and 
personal commitment to the ideals set forth in the Declaration of Independence of the State of 
Israel, a state to ‘‘be based on freedom, justice and peace as envisaged by the Prophets of 
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Israel” and which ‘‘will ensure complete equality of social and political rights to all its 
inhabitants irrespective of religion, race or sex’’ (p. 191)... and which “will guarantee 
freedom of religion, conscience, language, education and culture” (p. 194). Sadly, he 
concludes, Israel has fallen into a ‘‘valley of despair” in which its leaders, ‘‘dizzy with glory 
and fame,’’ have come ‘‘to think, speak and act in terms of the supremacy of force” and the 
Israeli people have succumbed to “‘arrogance, vanity, indifference to the fate of the defeated, 
a strong desire to control the conquered territories and to enslave their population to the 
economy of the victors” (p. 201). The ideals of the Declaration of Independence have been 
abandoned or subverted. 

‘The primary cause of this reactionary situation,’ Eliav argues, ‘‘is Israel’s continuing 
occupation of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, with their population of some 1,500,000 
Palestinians” (p. 201). “The Palestinian Arabs ... do not enjoy even the most elementary 
democratic rights. ... They are not even second- or third-class citizens; they are ... 
non-citizens” (p. 204). So long as this occupation continues, he states bluntly, ‘‘there can be 
no true democracy in Israel. ... If this retreat is not stopped, democracy in Israel will be 
irretrievably destroyed, and rule of tyranny in ‘Greater Israel’ will be established on its ruins” 
(pp. 204-5). 

To escape from this ‘‘valley of despair’’—and he clearly believes that such escape is 
possible—Eliav calls for a forthright challenge to what he calls ‘‘ritual Zionism” with its 
‘sanctification of the land through conquest, and massive settlement by any possible 
means—including force, deception and bribery” (p. 215). With evident alarm and pain, he 
appeals to his fellow Israeli Jews, religious and secular, to oppose the ‘‘religious fanatics, who 

.. undermine and pervert the democratic and tolerant foundations of Israel for the sake of 
their self-established goals of mass settlement,” who ‘‘deform beyond all recognition some of 
the most vital elements of Judaism,” who ‘‘reject the fundamental Jewish belief in peace,” 
who, ‘“‘by their cruel and violent treatment of the conquered ... diminish the value of 
loving-kindness and mercy to all,” and who ‘‘transform the Prophets’ teachings of the sanctity 
of life, righteousness and justice into an empty mockery”’ (p. 215). 

To Eliav, these challenges are not just another set of issues on which competing political 
parties disagree. What is at stake, in his view, is the very survival of Israel. The Israeli 
religious fanatics, as he sees them, are not interested in the politics of accommodation. They 
reject any peace of partition and compromise, are indifferent to the opinions and interests of 
the rest of the world, ignore the realities of Israel’s situation as a small country surrounded by 
a vastly larger Arab and Muslim world, and live in their “own closed world of Messianic 
delusions and mirages.” He sums up their position and their threat: 


In their belief that they and they alone hold the key to the redemption of Israel, they 
are prepared to sweep their entire people along with them onto a course of no return. In 
their belief that the staking out of every hill and field in Judea, Samaria and Gaza by Jews 
constitutes an act of sanctification, they not only deny the Prophets’ vision of peace 
among Jews and throughout all humankind, but hasten the most terrible of fates—the end 
of the Zionist dream. 

The vicious cycle of evil and bloodshed, in which the State of Israel has become 
enmeshed, now imperils its very existence. Both sides of the conflict are charged with 
vast energies of hostility. The extremism of madness and terror of the Arabs feeds the 
flames of the ritualistic, aggressive extremism now rising among the Jews. If these 
energies are not neutralized and disarmed, they will one day result in a terrible chain of 
explosions liable to destroy both peoples inhabiting that land. Ritual Zionism, if left 
unchecked, may well turn Israel into a desperate, blind Samson, crying, ‘‘let me die with 
the Philistines” (p. 216). 
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Eliav’s final note of hope is based on his long-evolving perceptions, gained in part from 
his extensive involvement in dialogue and mediation activities between Israelis and Palestin- 
ians, and from his years of significant participation in Israeli politics, within and outside the 
Knesset. He believes that a “‘peace of territorial compromise and partition’ (p. 226) is not 
only possible, but is the only solution than can avert disaster. To achieve that peace, as he 
sees it, the beginning point must be abandonment by Israelis of the paralyzing question about 
whether there are any Arabs who are ‘‘prepared to talk with us” and an honest facing by 
Israeli Jews of the question ‘‘are we prepared to talk among ourselves?” If that can be 
answered affirmatively, it will inevitably require traveling ‘‘the hardest road of all, calling for 
an entire people, raised on a ritual of land-worship, to give up a portion of its ancestral heritage 
in exchange for peace. This course means that for the sake of future life and peace, 
Israel—individually and collectively—must overcome the evil impulse of the territorial 
imperative, which rules that any place that we have conquered is ours’’ (p. 226). That 
transformation, according to Eliav, is essential for Israel’s survival. It is to that end that he has 
written, ‘‘the people of Israel must be given a new heart and a new spirit.” 

Father Naim Ateek, a Palestinian Anglican priest, is a canon of St. George’s Cathedral in 
Jerusalem. His Justice, and Only Justice is an earnest and well-researched statement, from an 
Arab Christian perspective, of the background of the conflict between the Israelis and the 
Palestinians, of its religious ramifications, and of possible hopes for its resolution. In his 
efforts to construct a theology of liberation, Ateek, like Eliav, draws heavily on the biblical 
prophets and their recurring appeals to the people of Israel to renounce greed, violence, and 
social injustice. Both quote Micah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah to the same end: to admonish 
individuals and nations to do justice, to love kindness, and to walk humbly; to correct 
oppression; to care for the poor and needy; and to seek peace. Understandably, Ateek extends 
his biblical exegesis into the New Testament. 

Like Eliav, Ateek has harsh words for religious fanatics, although his targets are primarily 
the Christian Zionist fundamentalists, the most enthusiastic and extreme non-Jewish support- 
ers of hard-line Israeli policies. ‘‘Fundamentalists,’’ he says, ‘‘see the creation of the State of 
Israel as their eschatological hope ... for the Second Coming of Christ. ... The blatant 
injustice which the Palestinians may feel is dismissed, justified as the hidden, inscrutable 
wisdom and mystery of the purpose of God. Part of their understanding of the last events in 
history is the annihilation of two-thirds of the Jewish people and the Christianizing of those 
remaining” (p. 67). Strange allies for the Israeli religious right wing! 

In his search for a solution to the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, Ateek supports partition and 
a territorial compromise. However, unlike Eliav, he also makes a strong appeal for the 
acceptance of a Palestinian state in the West Bank and Gaza and for the federation of that state 
with Jordan, Israel, and Lebanon. Like Eliav, Ateek appeals for forgiveness, reconciliation, 
and ‘‘the vision to see and the faith to believe in a world emancipated from violence, a new 
world where fear shall no longer lead men to commit injustice, nor selfishness make them 
bring suffering to others” (p. 188). 

Marc Ellis is a Jewish theologian who teaches in a Roman Catholic seminary at 
Maryknoll, New York. He, too, is concerned with liberation theology—for Jewish believers. 
In Toward a Jewish Theology of Liberation he sees Jewish history as a recurring dialectic 
between slavery and liberation. He wrestles with the great dilemma of Jews faced with the 
reality of the Holocaust. How could they go on believing in a God who would allow such 
horrors? The answer, he suggests, was the development of ‘‘Holocaust Theology’’ with its 
emphasis upon Jewish empowerment. A central phase of that empowerment was the creation 
of the State of Israel and the dedicated political and economic efforts of Jews around the world 
to defend and strengthen Israel. 

As Israel has become firmly established, as its internal problems have surfaced and 
become more acute, as the suffering of the Palestinians have become more visible, and as their 
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protests have demanded world attention, there has developed an increasingly important 
challenge to Jewish self-understanding and to Jewish theological thinking. Quite apart from 
and prior to the outbreak of the Intifada, Ellis points out, a Jewish search for liberation 
theology was already developing, influenced in part by the liberation theology emerging 
among Christians in Latin America and Asia. Similar trends among Christians in the Middle 
East, and, specifically, the coming of the Intifada, have made that search more urgent. 

To Ellis, Jewish liberation theology would have certain clear and distinct components: 


a search for renewal of Jewish community life and a refusal to submit to pressures 
from neoconservatives to mute criticism from the Jewish community 

@ forthright confrontation of antisemitism wherever and however it occurs, without 
using that issue as an excuse to justify rejection of any and all criticisms of Israel 

€ support for a more open dialogue with the Christian community, particularly with 
those groups constructively engaged in genuine expressions of solidarity with the poor 
and the victims of oppression 

€ de-absolutizing of the State of Israel; not abandoning Israel, but working for a more 
mature and objective relationship (adapted from pp. 111-17) 


He thus summarizes his beliefs: ‘‘With the uprising we have lost our innocence; a Jewish 
theology of liberation must begin with this loss. A weak and helpless people has arisen with 
a power that surprises and saddens us. A people set apart returns to the history of nations less 
as a beacon than as a fellow warrior, living at the expense of others, almost forfeiting its sense 
of purpose. The commanding voice of Sinai and of Auschwitz beckons us to struggle to 
reclaim the ethical witness of the Jewish people” (p. 136). 

The Ruethers—she a theologian, he a political scientist—have produced a wide-ranging 
review of the history of Zionism and Palestinian nationalism and the tortured, unending 
conflict. Subtitled ‘‘The Crisis of Religious Nationalism in the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict,” 
The Wrath of Jonah is much less a ‘‘theological’’ book than the previously listed four, more 
politically oriented, more copiously documented, and, coming from Roman Catholics, more 
likely to upset hard-line Israelis and their uncritical supporters than even Eliav’s devastating 
critique. 

As does Father Ateek, the Ruethers give a sharp attack against the Christian fundamen- 
talist Zionism of a certain ‘‘televangelist’’ type of American evangelical. With Eliav and 
Gordon, they decry the Israeli territorial expansionists, the growth of unrestrained militarism, 
and the brutal treatment of the Palestinians under occupation. Their endorsement of a sharing 
of the disputed Holy Land by both Palestinians and Israelis is, of course, in line with the 
thinking of many other students of the problem and of substantial factions among both 
peoples. 

The Ruethers put the Israeli-Palestinian conflict into truly global terms when they 
conclude that 


The task of creating justice and peace between Israelis and Palestinians, as two 
people claiming one land, mirrors the task of creating justice and peace between all 
peoples on one earth. 

If we are to claim that God is the God of all nations, this can no longer mean a 
demand that all nations convert to one religion but a recognition that there is one ultimate 
unity behind the many names for divinity. We must see ourselves as children of the one 
God from whom all peoples spring. People have shaped themselves into distinct historical 
communities. We are summoned to become sibling people to one another and caretakers 
of the one earth we all share (p. 246). 


CENTRAL ASIA 


The Modern Uzbeks from the Fourteenth 
Century to the Present: A Cultural His- 
tory, by Edward A. Allworth. Stanford, CA: 
Hoover Institution Press, 1990. xiv + 329 
pages. Notes to p. 374. Bibl. to p. 394. Index 
to p. 410. $24.95 paper. 


Reviewed by David Nalle 


This timely book offers, as its subtitle sug- 
gests, ‘ʻa cultural history,” from which the 
work derives its special richness and value. 
“The Modern Uzbeks” is the latest volume 
in the Hoover Institution’s series on nation- 
alities in the Soviet Union. In his foreword, 
editor Wayne Vucinich says, quite properly, 
of Edward Allworth: ‘No other US historian 
has done so much to promote the study of 
Central Asia and the Soviet nationalities” (p. 
x). Nevertheless, there is an obvious chal- 
lenge in being asked to write a book about the 
modern Uzbeks when, as the book estab- 
lishes, it is not at all clear who they are. 
Allworth rises to this challenge by concen- 
trating on one of the ‘‘modest aims’’ he sets 
forth in his preface: “‘to discover the domi- 
nant patterns of Central Asian thought as 
represented by Uzbek history.’’ Often draw- 
ing on indigenous language sources, he con- 
veys a sense of what is culturally embedded 
in the minds of Central Asians, as well as 
what is on their minds today. 

The most complex ‘‘mind’’ problem the 
book addresses is that of the group name, 
“Uzbek.” What does it signify, Allworth 
asks, to those on whom it has recently been 
pasted by outsiders? How does it relate, if at 
all, to the people who carried the appellation 
with them south and east into Central Asia in 
the 15th century? Can the people who live in 
the gerrymandered ‘‘republic’’ now labeled 
“place of the Uzbeks” instill the name with 
meaning and a heritage? Allworth also inves- 
tigates the residual impact of the Uzbeks as 
an integrative force, which they were in 
Turkestan before it was disintegrated by ar- 
bitrary political borders. 
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Acknowledging ambiguity in the name, All- 
worth identifies some of the salient aspects of 
‘‘Uzbekness,”’ the title of his final chapter. 
One of these he finds lodged in the group 
memory that stretches back to the mythic 
version of Alexander the Great, up through 
Ismail Samani, even to the mixed example of 
the late Sharaf Rashidov. It is the Central 
Asian’s veneration of the just and responsible 
“good leader.” Another thread he discerns 
and traces in the pattern of Uzbekness is the 
devotion to recording history, the ‘“‘didactic 
purpose in history writing’ (p. 122). This 
includes, of course, the epic, Alpamish, but 
Allworth shows that it has also found modern 
expression in the theater and other literary 
forms. Most poignantly, perhaps, history in- 
formed the valiant efforts of the Jadids to 
achieve a rational modernization built on the 
traditions and strengths of the past. Those 
efforts ended in tragic defeat by imperial and 
then Soviet Russia, in ironic alliance with the 
conservative Muslim clergy. Chapter 10, 
“Monuments or Trophies,” discusses archi- 
tectural and religious artifacts—desecrated, 
looted, and sometimes restored-—~and the im- 
pact of the manipulation of group and place 
names. The selective rehabilitation of the 
Central Asian literary tradition, as typified by 
the ideological fumbling with the language, 
works, and role of Mir Ali Shir Nawaity, is 
also examined in this chapter. 

This is an ambitious and thoughtful book, 
certainly successful in its other ‘‘modest 
aim’’ of ‘“‘[hJelping students and scholars 
identify important new subjects for investiga- 
tion” (p. xi). On a list of subjects for more 
detailed study, in the same vein, one might 
place the changing role of Islam in Central 
Asia over the past century. A more direct 
consideration of the Tajik component in 
Uzbekness and Uzbekistan suggests itself 
frequently; certainly Tajik scholars will not 
take kindly to the demographics displayed in 
Figure 15.1 (p. 258). 

The sociocultural approach of ‘The Mod- 
ern Uzbeks,” although sometimes challeng- 
ing for a reader accustomed to chronological, 
event-oriented treatment of such subjects, is 
successful due, in large part, to the breadth of 
Allworth’s knowledge of the subject. His 
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chosen approach leads quite comfortably, 
and perhaps surprisingly, to the book’s 
concluding political speculation: ‘‘Should 
Uzbeks continue to turn outward to embrace 
the larger civilization (of which they have 
been a part for six centuries), a regional 
Central Asian identity along supraethnic lines 
could reassert itself, despite the Soviet Rus- 
sian preference for a unionwide community 
of superficially self-identified, counterfeit 
ethnic subgroups oriented to Moscow... . ”’ 
(p. 329). 


David Nalle served with the US Information 
Agency in the Soviet Union, Afghanistan, 
Iran, and the Arab world. 


CYPRUS 


Two NATO Allies at the Threshold of 
War: Cyprus—A Firsthand Account of 
Crisis Management, 1965-1968, by Parker 
T. Hart. Durham, NC and London: Duke 
University Press, 1990. xxix + 141 pages. 
Appends. to p. 201. Notes to p. 207. Bibl. to 
p. 211. Index to p. 222. $37.50. 


Reviewed by William R. Crawford 


By mid-morning of November 22, 1967, the 
United States concluded that, in response to 
an atrocious Greek provocation, Turkey 
would invade Cyprus the following day, an 
action that would have precipitated a war 
between America’s two NATO allies. In an 
11th-hour effort to dissuade Turkey from 
launching hostilities, Under Secretary of 
State Nicholas Katzenbach, on President 
Lyndon Johnson’s instruction, telephoned 
Cyrus Vance. Vance, again in private law 
practice in New York after service as deputy 
secretary of defense—a position in which he 
had earned a reputation as a trusted trouble- 
shooter for the president—was asked to leave 
for the Mediterranean that same afternoon on 
an urgent mission as presidential emissary, 
charged with preventing an outbreak of war. 
The prospects did not look promising, for 
Turkish forces already had been mobilized 


and troops were embarking aboard ships. 
Following 12 intense days of negotiations, 
Vance was able to report to the president that 
war had been averted. 

In this book Parker T. Hart, a career 
diplomat who served as ambassador to Tur- 
key at the time of the crisis, records in 
hour-by-hour detail Vance’s diplomacy in 
Ankara, Athens, Nicosia, and in New York, 
with UN Secretary General U Thant. Each 
party presented particular obstacles: Turkish 
leaders still resented what they regarded as a 
humiliation by the American president during 
a previous Cyprus crisis. In Athens the mili- 
tary dictatorship was whipsawed by Hellenic 
passion for enosis (union of Cyprus with 
Greece). Fortunately for the successful out- 
come of Vance’s mission, that regime proved 
more aware of Greece’s military disadvan- 
tages and better able to override emotions 
of the street than a democratic, civilian ad- 
ministration might have been. In Cyprus, 
President Archbishop Makarios played the 
consummate obstructionist, as always, deter- 
mined to thwart outside challenges to his 
authority. U Thant tended to maddening cau- 
tion. 

Hart’s narrative of the crisis, in which his 
own creative diplomacy and position of trust 
with the Turkish leadership clearly made a 
major contribution to Vance’s success, occu- 
pies the bulk of this short volume. Introduc- 
tory chapters deal with the background of the 
Cyprus problem—conflict between the 80 
percent Greek and 20 percent Turkish popu- 
lations of the island and the complex ties of 
each with their perpetually and mutually dis- 
trustful, sometimes hostage, mainland pa- 
trons. The book concludes with a brief re- 
view of events from 1968 to 1974, which 
culminated in the foolhardy and disastrous 
effort of the Athens junta to unseat Makarios, 
Turkey's predictable and unstoppable inva- 
sion, the island’s partition, and Turkey’s de 
facto reimposition of military hegemony 96 
years after the enfeebled Ottoman Empire 
had ceded control to the British. The entire 
text is supported by comprehensive appendi- 
ces. 

Although world attention has shifted to 
other theaters, the Cyprus problem persists. 


Hart’s readable, concise recounting contrib- 
utes to an understanding of that problem’s 
evolution. (Vance’s very success in 1967 
would appear to have been a major factor in 
convincing the Turkish general staff never 
again to be swayed by US diplomacy should 
a further casus for invasion present itself, as 
Under Secretary of State Joseph J. Sisco 
quickly learned in Ankara in 1974.) It also 
Offers valuable lessons in the conduct of 
intelligent, determined diplomacy in a crisis 
situation. 


William R. Crawford was US ambassador to 
Cyprus from 1974 to 1978. 


EGYPT AND SUDAN 


“Bonds of Silk”: The Human Factor in 
the British Administration of the Sudan, 
ed. by Francis M. Deng and M.W. Daly. East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 
1990. xiv + 212 pages. Appends. to p. 240. 
Index to p. 245. $20.00. 


Reviewed by Kenneth J. Perkins 


Interviews with 31 veterans of the British 
administration in Sudan, 10 northern Suda- 
nese, and 7 of their countrymen from the 
south form the basis of this investigation of 
human interactions during the Condominium. 
Francis Deng accumulated the data between 
1973 and 1981, orally from the Sudanese 
respondents but in written questionnaires 
from most of the former British officials. 
Thirty-five queries (reproduced in the book 
as Appendix A) elicited information both on 
individuals’ personal experiences and their 
interpretations of broader historical issues, 
particularly the nationalist movement, which 
affected all of them in one way or another. 
Deng and his co-editor, Martin Daly, cau- 
tion against generalizing about colonialism in 
Sudan solely on the basis of the material in 
Bonds of Silk because of its inherent limita- 
tions. Those interviewed represented only an 
elite segment of their societies; many of them 
personally experienced the colonial process 
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only as it was winding down; and anxiety 
over the reputations of friends and col- 
leagues, as well as institutional processes, 
occasionally produced inaccurate or dis- 
torted information. Consequently, although 
the editors have succeeded admirably in 
weaving disparate raw material into a cohe- 
sive text, they wisely offer it not as an oral 
history of the Condominium, but rather as 
one of a limited number of sources on which 
such a history might be based. 

Not surprisingly, contradictions about 
Sudan’s colonial experience pervade this 
work. A few British respondents objected to 
the use of the adjective colonial in reference 
to Sudan, while the book’s title is drawn from 
the observation of a southern Sudanese that 
British restraints were ““bonds of silk.” At 
the other extreme are examples of vast gaps 
between the Sudanese and the British, forged 
by attitudes of racial and cultural prejudice. 
Daly and Deng maintain that, in the final 
analysis, the success of the British and the 
Sudanese in striking a balance between these 
extremes—a balance amply documented in 
the observations of their sample—made 
Sudan a remarkable laboratory of human 
interactions. 

In Sudan, as in so many formerly colonized 
countries, the gradual demise of the genera- 
tion with direct personal experience of colo- 
nial rule has left even the recent past poorly 
understood by much of the extremely youth- 
ful population. Given the scarcity of written 
Sudanese records from the Condominium pe- 
riod and the problems of maintaining archival 
collections in the face of ever worsening 
financial constraints, Bonds of Silk is a par- 
ticularly important contribution to an under- 
standing of the factors that have shaped mod- 
ern Sudan. Deng and Daly are to be 
commended for encouraging at least some 
Sudanese and British participants in that pro- 
cess to express themselves and for making 
this valuable resource available to other 
scholars. 


Kenneth J. Perkins, Department of History, 
University of South Carolina 
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Sudan, 1898-1989: The Unstable State, by 
Peter Woodward. Boulder, CO: Lynne Rien- 
ner Publishers; and London: Lester Crook 
Academic Publishing, 1990. xiv + 239 pages. 
Notes to p. 259. Bibl. to p. 264. Index to p. 
271. About the Author to p. 273. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Ismail H. Abdalla 


The state in Sudan and its relations with 
society are the subjects of Peter Woodward’s 
study. The author argues that as a polity with 
fixed borders, expanded bureaucracy, and 
established judiciary and financial systems, 
the state is a fairly recent development in 
Sudanese history, founded only after the de- 
struction of the Mahdiyya and the creation of 
the Condominium in 1898. 

Three factors—religion, ethnicity, and 
class—have shaped and continue to shape 
state-society interactions. The colonial gov- 
ernment first collaborated with the Khat- 
miyya sect, but then found it expedient dur- 
ing World War I to court their mahdist rivals, 
the Ansar. Sudan’s religious and political 
lines were established at this time. By accept- 
ing Islam as the basis of their establishment, 
these two sects and their successor political 
parties—the Umma and Democratic Unionist 
Party (DUP)—excluded the largely tradition- 
alist and Christian southern Sudan. Both par- 
ties fail to command a majority in successive 
elections, leading to political deadlocks that 
are only temporarily resolved by shaky and 
unstable coalition governments. Numayri, 
too, exploited religion to undo the Addis 
Ababa agreement. The civil war thus re- 
sumed in the south. 

Through ‘“‘native administration” and cli- 
entelism, the British strengthened ethnicity in 
rural areas. With independence, the Umma 
and DUP came to depend on their ethnic 
rural followers for power, and the sects’ 
leaders succeeded the British as patrons of 
tribal chiefs. Class played a more significant 
role in the power politics under Numayri than 
previously, thanks to the economic boom of 
the 1970s, and the subsequent emergence of a 
‘‘class’’ of businessmen, entrepreneurs, and 
opportunists. Woodward also examines other 
structural factors that make government in 


Sudan unstable: expansion of an inefficient 
bureaucracy, the brain drain, ill-conceived 
projects, uneven development, falling prices 
of export commodities, corruption, rising in- 
ternational debt, and the civil war. 

The author’s main thesis, that religion and 
ethnicity are central to Sudanese politics, is 
indisputable, and the evidence he provides in 
support of his argument is impressive. One 
cannot, however, concede the same for 
“class,” particularly during the colonial pe- 
riod. There are other, albeit minor, problems 
with this work, including inaccurate transla- 
tions of terminology and careless translitera- 
tions. Bai’a (formal declaration of allegiance) 
is spelled as baiya (p. 71) and bayaa (p. 158), 
and is translated as “‘spiritual authority” (p. 
71), “sworn allegiance” (p. 158), and ‘‘spiri- 
tual allegiance” (p. 184). Gellaba (traders, 
[from the Arabic root verb jalaba, to import]) 
is translated as ‘‘wearers of that outward 
white robe or jallabiyya’’ (p. 35). Imma or 
turban is spelled amma, which means father’s 
sister; Numayri’s vice-president, Baha’ al-Din, 
is given as Bahar Al-Din (p. 252); and the leader 
of the People’s Democratic Party, Ali Abdul 
Rahman, is misplaced for Abd al-Rahman al- 
Mahdi (p. 100). When one uses Anglo-Saxon 
surnaming for Sudanese names the result can 
be confusing, and sometimes offending to Su- 
danese. Who would recognize that Al-Sayid 
Hamad is actually Ahmed al-Sayid Hamad, 
or Muhammad Mahgoub is Muhammad- 
Ahmed Mahgoub? Aljah’s attribute ‘‘al-Ra- 
him” becomes (p. 155) Muddathir Abdel Ra- 
him’s name. 

These minor observations are meant only 
to help make any second edition of this 
indispensable reader on Sudanese politics 
error free. It is a work that will hold a 
commanding position in Sudanese studies for 
a long time to come. 


Ismail H. Abdalla, Department of History, 
College of William and Mary 


Unruly Corporatism: Associational Life in 
Twentieth-Century Egypt, by Robert Bian- 
chi. Oxford and New York: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press, 1989. ix + 224 pages. Notes to p. 
246. Bibl. to p. 259. Index to p. 268. $34.95. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Tignor 


Social scientists who study the Third World 
have increasingly been drawn to insights and 
theoretical models developed in the study of 
Latin America. For a time, dependency no- 
tions were employed widely. The depen- 
dency arguments of André Gundar Frank 
influenced work on Africa and, to a lesser 
extent, the Middle East. As Frank’s perspec- 
tives gave way to revision, new, more nu- 
anced views of dependency came into vogue. 
Robert Bianchi has taken over a cluster of 
these concepts, originally applied to the 
study of Latin America, and sought to adapt 
them to an analysis of the polity of 20th- 
century Egypt. 

The author employs the models of depen- 
dent development, corporatism, and populist 
and bureaucratic authoritarianism. He cites 
the theories of Fernando Cardoso and Enzo 
Faletto on dependent development, Phillipe 
Schmitter on corporatism, and Guillermo 
O’Donnell on authoritarianism. Simplifying a 
complex literature, Bianchi asserts that Latin 
American societies have experienced a de- 
pendent form of economic development 
through an alliance of the state, international 
capital, and local capital and that the state 
has promoted capitalism by working through 
corporate associations. 

In transporting these terms to Egypt, Bian- 
chi offers the reader an instructive view of 
that country’s rich associational life, which 
proves to be markedly different from that of 
Latin America. Specifically, he contends that 
Egypt has not experienced significant eco- 
nomic development; consequently the state 
has not been able to dominate associational 
life or create a full-fledged authoritarianism. 

Bianchi describes three general types of 
associations in 20th-century Egypt. First are 
corporatist structures—mainly the profes- 
sional organizations, such as lawyers and 
engineers syndicates—that have always 
come under strong state regulation and super- 
vision. The second he terms corporatized 
organizations——those bodies, such as labor 
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unions and agricultural cooperatives, that 
came into being as independent entities but 
were brought under state influence. Finally, 
the hybrid societies include business organi- 
zations, such as chambers of commerce and 
Islamic bodies, which have fought for auton- 
omy but have not always succeeded in hold- 
ing off the state. 

This work contributes to a new scholarly 
trend that emphasizes groups other than the 
state, a trend that is much in evidence in 
recent work on Egypt. For too long Egyptian 
politics have been seen exclusively as the 
creation of a ruling political elite, often a 
single powerful individual. Lively, influen- 
tial, and interesting developments in the pri- 
vate sector have been ignored. Especially 
timely and enlightening is Bianchi’s discus- 
sion of Islamic associations, where he shows 
that terrorist groups constitute only a tiny 
proportion of the Islamic revival of Egypt. 

According to the author, Egypt’s associa- 
tional life never succumbed completely to the 
power of the state. It always managed to be 
unruly. Sadat’s great failing, which finally led 
to his assassination, was his inability to grasp 
this reality and his effort to bring Egypt’s 
associations directly under the control of the 
state. Mubarak’s tolerance of a certain de- 
gree of autonomy among the corporate bod- 
ies of Egypt has been far more successful. 

Unruly Corporatism is not an easy book to 
read. The early theoretical insights are pre- 
sented elliptically and are seldom related to 
the later chapters. The descriptions of the 
voluntary groups are heavy with detail. The 
overarching purpose, however, to look be- 
yond the state apparatus, allows the reader to 
see Egypt as the multilayered society it really 
is. 


Robert L. Tignor, Department of History, 
Princeton University 


ISRAEL 


The Israeli Arms Industry: Foreign Pol- 
icy, Arms Transfers and Military Doc- 
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trine of a Small State, by Stewart Reiser. 
New York and London: Holmes and Meier, 
1989. xiv + 244 pages. Index to p. 252. 
$55.00. 


Reviewed by Michael Collins Dunn 


With by far the most sophisticated defense 
industry in the Middle East, an understanding 
of Israel’s domestic armaments production 
and the role of export sales in funding its 
research and development is obviously a key 
factor in any assessment of the Middle East- 
ern military balance. Most of the literature in 
English on the subject so far is either devoted 
to a specific area (arms exports, for example) 
or is a critique of particular policies. An 
integrated and detailed study of Israel’s de- 
fense industry in its broader historical con- 
text has been needed, and this book to some 
extent fills that need. 

Reiser’s book, as its subtitle suggests, may 
be trying to do a bit too much. He packs in a 
great deal of detail, but also seeks to place the 
growth and development of Israel’s defense 
industries in the context of evolving Israeli 
foreign policy and international relations as 
well as with military requirements for the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF). This is an ad- 
mirable attempt, though it means that certain 
important case studies from which there is 
much to be learned may not receive sufficient 
attention. Although the author gives a good 
summary of the controversy over the Lavi 
project (pp. 171-84), this reviewer contends 
that Reiser underestimates the genuine 
doubts that were felt within the Israeli air 
force about the project, emphasizing instead 
the opposition from other services and the 
United States. His overall treatment of the 
project comes close to the viewpoint of the 
Defense Ministry at the time and suggests 
that broader contacts within the Israeli air 
force might have given the author a different 
perspective. 

This is a minor complaint, but it may relate 
to one problem with the book. The references 
are all to English-language works and cite 
extensively a few writers such as Alex Mintz, 
Aaron Klieman, and Yoram Peri and Amnon 
Neubach. Except for the Jerusalem Post 


International Edition and a few other publi- 
cations, the Israeli works cited are books or 
academic studies. Even a perusal of the daily 
Jerusalem Post (assuming the author does 
not read Hebrew) would produce a much 
broader spectrum of reporting on issues re- 
lating to defense industries. At one point in 
the Lavi discussion, the author quotes Hirsh 
Goodman in the Jerusalem Post making an 
argument that, at the same time, was being 
made by the Israeli Defense Ministry— 
namely, that the Lavi was more than an 
aircraft program, it was a means of creating a 
whole technological infrastructure. Noting 
that Goodman ‘“‘held [this] position’’ (pp. 
180-1), Reiser seems unaware that Yitzhak 
Rabin, then defense minister, was making the 
same case quite strenuously at the same time. 
(This was before Rabin changed his mind.) 
Goodman is a fine reporter and analyst, but 
the argument was not his alone. 

Similarly, most of the Western defense- 
related articles cited are from Aviation Week 
and Space Technology, with a few other 
references to monthly periodicals. With the 
wide range of international defense week- 
lies—Jane’s Defence Weekly in Britain and 
Defense News in the United States foremost 
among them in Israeli reporting—and the 
many newsletters (some daily, others 
weekly) relating to such issues, there is a far 
broader range of information about the Israeli 
defense industry available in English than the 
author has utilized. (This reviewer must pro- 
claim a certain bias here, having generated a 
fair amount of such work himself.) 

From this may come a certain sense that 
Reiser prefers at times to footnote others 
rather than take a strong analytical position 
himself. Even in the chapter containing his 
conclusions, there are more direct quotes of 
other analysts than perhaps are necessary. In 
this sense, the book may reveal its academic 
parentage, with its tendency toward exten- 
sive footnoting. The author’s own analysis 
seems sound enough, and, when he reaches 
to quote the same writers so frequently, one 
wonders how confident he is of his own 
originality. 

For the present, this is likely to be the best 
general introduction, free from polemical 


bias, available to the English-speaking reader 
interested in the development and logic be- 
hind Israel’s defense industry. It is thus a 
valuable contribution. 


Michael Collins Dunn, Ph.D. is Middle East 
analyst with The International Estimate, 
Inc., a Washington consulting firm, and Mid- 
dle East editor of its biweekly newsletter, The 
Estimate. 


KUWAIT 


Kuwait’s Foreign Policy: City-State in 
World Politics, by Abdul-Reda Assiri. Boul- 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1990. xx + 141] 
pages. Appends. to p. 167. Bibl. to p. 184. 
Index to p. 193. $31.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Joseph Wright Twinam 


Abdul-Reda Assiri, professor at Kuwait Uni- 
versity, has succeeded admirably in provid- 
ing the first published comprehensive de- 
scription and analysis of Kuwait’s foreign 
policy. His account is balanced, tightly writ- 
ten, and exceptionally well documented. 
Sadly, it has been overtaken by the events of 
August 1990. 

In the author’s analysis, Kuwait’s foreign 
policy has reflected three major goals: politi- 
cal and military security, Arabic ideology and 
Islamic values, and the ‘‘mission’’ (p. 10) to 
invest and share its wealth with less fortu- 
nate, mainly Arab and Muslim, countries. He 
examines Kuwait’s conduct through a num- 
ber of crises—notably, Iraqi territorial claims 
on Kuwait, the Iranian revolution, and the 
Iran-Iraq war—in the light of these goals. 

One would be hard pressed to fault Assiri’s 
main conclusions. Kuwait has had to tread 
carefully among three more powerful neigh- 
bors—Iraq, Iran, and Saudi Arabia—each 
with some influence on some of the city- 
state’s citizens. When these forces were in 
sufficient balance to foster Kuwait’s security, 
Kuwaiti leaders could indulge in the luxury of 
nonalignment and advocate keeping great 
power presence out of the Gulf. For added 
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insurance, Kuwait sought the center in the 
broader Arab political arena and actively 
engaged as lender and force for mediation in 
intra-Arab conflicts. 

But when the regional power balance failed 
in ways threatening Kuwait’s survival, its 
leaders appealed to outside powers for help— 
the British, when Iraq claimed the newly 
independent state in 1961, and the permanent 
members of the UN Security Council in 1987, 
as Iran took its toll on Kuwaiti shipping. The 
author thus sees Kuwait’s request for Amer- 
ican reflagging and protection of its oil tank- 
ers not as an abrupt shift in policy but as 
retreat to a policy of survival in extremis. He 
acknowledges, but does not examine, an- 
other Kuwaiti motivation in the reflagging 
initiative—getting the great powers so entan- 
gled in the Iran-Iraq war that they would 
finally bring strong pressure to end it, as they 
eventually did with UN Security Council 
Resolution 598. 

Assiri gives proper attention to Kuwait’s 
dedication to the Palestinian cause and its 
pursuit of cooperation among the Arab mon- 
archies of the Gulf. He stresses the impor- 
tance of Kuwait’s “‘dinar diplomacy” (pp. 10, 
26-9), discussing with a fine touch the mix of 
realpolitik, altruism, and business mentality 
motivating Kuwait’s important role in the 
arenas of international finance and develop- 
ment lending. 

The author pays heed to the strains on 
Kuwait’s national consensus in the wake of 
the Iran-Iraq war and ends with a sensible, if 
perhaps too cautious, warning against over- 
extending the commitments of a foreign pol- 
icy that has been remarkably dynamic for 
such a tiny state. 

Assiri’s book makes an important contri- 
bution to the literature on the Gulf. As this 
review is completed, in September 1990, it is 
not clear whether the book has swiftly been 
relegated to having mainly historic signifi- 
cance or will serve as a valuable background 
to understanding the policy of a Kuwait re- 
stored. 


Joseph Wright Twinam, John C. West Pro- 
fessor, The Citadel, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina 
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MAGHRIB 


Le grand Maghreb: des indépendances a 
Van 2000, by Paul Balta. Paris: Editions La 
Découverte, 1990. 296 pages. Append. to p. 
304. Index to p. 326. FF150.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Julia A. Clancy-Smith 


Paul Balta’s fascination with the Maghrib 
goes back to the critical year 1954 when he 
traveled overland from his native Alexandria 
to France, noting en route that the apparent 
political calm in Algeria was deceptive. Since 
1973 he has enjoyed close relations with a 
number of North African statesmen in his 
capacity as a correspondent for Le Monde. In 
addition to publishing various works on the 
Maghrib,’ he has written on the Mashriq as 
well as the Iranian revolution, the Gulf war, 
and the Lebanese civil war.? Thus, he is 
singularly well sutted to undertake this study 
of “Le Grand Maghreb,” which, although 
aimed primarily at a general public in North 
Africa and Europe, will also find an apprecia- 
tive audience among Maghribi and other area 
studies specialists. He is not alone in his 
concern with the recently proclaimed Union 
du Maghreb Arabe (UMA). Other works 
have appeared nearly simultaneously with 
Balta’s study;3 undoubtedly more will follow. 

Balta is correct to situate the UMA not 
only within North African history, taken 
either as a unit or as a collection of intersect- 
ing histories, but also within the context of 
other transnational associations—the Arab 


1. Paul Balta and Claudine Rulleau, La 
stratégie de Boumediéne (Paris: Sindbad, 1978); 
Paul Balta and Mireille Duteil, L’Algérie des Al- 
gériens vingt ans après (Paris: Editions Ouvrières, 
1981). 

2. Paul Balta and Claudine Rulleau, L'Iran 
insurgé (Paris: Sindbad, 1979) and La vision nas- 
sérienne (Paris: Sindbad, 1982); and Paul Balta, 
Iran-Irak, une guerre de 5000 ans, 2nd ed. (Paris: 
Anthropos/Economica, 1988). 

3. Ahmed Sadik, Le Grand Maghreb Ar- 
abe, intégration et systémes économiques com- 
parés (Casablanca: Editions Afrique Orient, 1990); 
and Michele Brondino, Le Grand Maghreb: 
Mythes et Réalités (Tunis: Editions Alif, 1990). 


League, the European Economic Community 
(EEC), and the Gulf Cooperation Council. If 
the formation of the EEC poses one of the 
greatest challenges to the late 20th-century 
Maghrib, current North African politics and 
demography demand that the engineers of the 
new European unity take into account Eu- 
rope’s southern frontier. Based upon his ini- 
tial (and questionable) premise that this union 
has always been sought by the inhabitants of 
the region, the author seeks to answer two 
fundamental questions. First, if some sort of 
larger Maghribi political entity was a long 
cherished wish for North Africans, why was 
its realization only achieved at the end of the 
20th century? Second, in view of interstate 
rivalries, what does the future hold for the 
union? 

In his first chapter, Balta traces the evolu- 
tion of the notion of a unified Maghrib, par- 
ticularly from the early decades of the pre- 
sent century. Subsequent chapters follow a 
geographical division of labor, each covering 
the five member nations of the UMA plus the 
‘wild card state’’—the Sahrawi Arab Demo- 
cratic Republic—-which has constituted the 
single largest political stumbling block to 
union, however defined. The final five chap- 
ters return to the transnational perspective to 
debate several inescapable issues regarding 
the union and its future, set against the back- 
drop of what Balta terms ‘“‘the Maghribi puz- 
zle.” Many of these revolve around the insti- 
tutional content of the UMA, which has 
never been envisioned as a single unified 
entity but rather as a yet undefined federa- 
tion. Should common structures be built first 
upon economic cooperation followed by po- 
litical association or vice versa? Must sepa- 
rate national development of the ‘‘Five’’ pre- 
cede regional economic and other kinds of 
integration? These and a host of tough ques- 
tions currently confront the would-be archi- 
tects of the new Maghribi union. 

Balta’s work compresses within a single 
volume a wealth of material that is further 
enriched by information he has acquired over 
the years as a journalist for one of Europe’s 
most respected newspapers. Sophisticated in 
his analyses and astute in his assessment of 
personalities, problems, and prospects, Balta 


tends perhaps to underestimate the historical 
weight of those factors working against over- 
arching unity. These include the structure of 
centuries of Ottoman domination, the nature 
of the Franco-Italian colonial ‘‘successor’’ 
states, and the diverse and divisive political 
experiences forged in the crucible of decolo- 
nization. The forces for a greater Maghribi 
union during the crucial period stretching 
from World War I until independence are 
perhaps overstressed, and evidence of popu- 
lar sentiments—-as opposed to the strictly 
national interests of state-level elites—favor- 
able to union is not always convincing. 

As Balta demonstrates, nonetheless, there 
existed extra-national Arab-Islamic tenden- 
cies within each of the nationalist move- 
ments. For decades North African leaders 
have seriously considered (as well as merely 
paid lip service to) projects of ‘‘fusion,”’ 
“federation,” or ‘‘confederation.’’ Thus, as 
the author puts it, the idea of union is situated 
today somewhere between ‘‘myth and reali- 
ty.” If the UMA currently belongs more to 
the realm of myth, it should be remembered 
that myths have often been powerful histori- 
cal forces for change. 


Julia A. Clancy-Smith, Department of His- 
tory, University of Virginia 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Imams and Emirs: State, Religion and 
Sects in Islam, by Fuad I. Khuri. London: 
Saqi Books, 1990. 225 pages. Notes to p. 235. 
Gloss. to p. 246. Bibl. to p. 258. Indices to p. 
270. £25.00. 


Reviewed by Fauzi M. Najjar 


Recent Islamic resurgence, the Khomeini 
revolution in Iran, the assassination of Anwar 
al-Sadat, and the sectarian war in Lebanon 
have focused Western attention on the role of 
religion in Middle Eastern societies. Terms 
such as Sunni, Shi‘i, Druze, and Maronite 
have become daily fare in the Western press, 
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leaving the reader bewildered as to their 
meaning. Imams and Emirs should help to 
identify these groups, and describe the func- 
tions they perform and the role they play in 
the political culture of the Arab world. Yet 
this work is not a handbook for journalists, 
travelers, or diplomats; it is a scholarly, 
social-anthropological contribution to the 
study of Islam and its sects, based on exten- 
sive field work and on authoritative literary 
SOUICES. 

A comparative study of Islamic sects with 
emphasis on their ideology and organization, 
the work is divided into three parts. Part one, 
“Religion and Sects in Islam,” provides a 
sociohistorical background of the sects as 
distinguished from religion, in that the latter 
is associated with state sovereignty or sharia 
supremacy, whereas sects are concerned 
with the sovereignty of the religious commu- 
nity. Of the many religious groups, seven 
conform to this definition: Alawis, Druze, 
Ibadis, Twelver Shia, Yazidis, and Zaidis. 
Christian Maronites of Lebanon also qualify 
because they ‘‘possess the very ecological, 
economic, and demographic characteristics 
that distinguish sects from minority groups”’ 
(p. 21). The differences between religion and 
sect occur ‘‘in the level of incorporation of 
religious and cultural traditions; the central- 
ity of religion and the peripherality [sic] of 
sects; the territorial concentration of sects; 
the duality of sectarian religious organiza- 
tion; and the adoption by sects of rebellious 
ideologies rejecting the state, the authority of 
centralized power” (p. 35). 

Illustrations from Islamic political theory, 
jurisprudence, and cultural practices demon- 
strate the extent to which the sects follow a 
more restrictive policy than do the people of 
religion. The centrality of religion, however, 
makes even Sunni Islam less assimilative 
than the definition allows. It is next to impos- 
sible for a Christian to become a citizen of 
Saudi Arabia, for example. Maps and statis- 
tical tables show the strong sense of ‘‘territo- 
rial exclusiveness’’ among sects. Although 
religious minorities may be just as exclusive, 
they differ from sects in that they live in 
urban areas subject to the control of the state 
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and, in most cases, assume a specialized 
mode of production. 

In part two, the ideology of sects is dis- 
cussed in terms of the sovereignty of the 
religious community. The Sunni see it in the 
application of the sharia, the sects in the rise 
of the imam. ‘‘The Sunni see the origin of 
sects in history as a natural phenomenon; but 
the sects see their origins as expressions of 
divine ordinance” (p. 107). The central point 
is the continuity of divine manifestation in 
human society. With the Sunni it terminated 
with the Quran; with the sects it goes on in 
varying degrees. Sectarian sovereignty, 
which causes sects to see themselves as 
uniquely divine creatures, is discussed under 
four headings: the imamate of the hero (Zai- 
dis and Ibadis); the imamate of the martyr 
(Shia); the society of divine manifestation 
(Alawis and Druze); and the survival society 
(Yazidis and Maronites). The beliefs and 
practices of the sects are clearly set forth. 
Being Christians, the Maronites “‘do not 
draw their notion of sovereignty from a 
unique dogma so much as from the distinct 
politico-religious role they play in Lebanon, 
the divine country” (p. 153). Indeed, they 
equate themselves with Lebanon, claiming 
Phoenician origin as the basis of their na- 
tional identity. 

Part three, ““The Organization of Sects,” 
addresses the relationship between religion 
and government, imams and emirs. The or- 
ganizational structure of sects and the roles 
played by religious officials in religious, po- 
litical, and educational affairs of the commu- 
nity are. clearly detailed. The whole work 
provides an indispensable background for the 
study of the numerous fundamentalist move- 
ments in the Arab world. In a short epilogue, 
the author offers some interesting reflections 
on Islam and nationalism, secularism, and 
religious modernization. He takes a more 
positive view of Islamic fundamentalist 
movements than do most contemporary writ- 
ers on Islam and warns against the tempting 
notion that they constitute a monolithic Is- 
lamic movement against the West and mod- 
ernization. 

There is more in this book than can be 
covered in such a short review. Readers in a 


variety of fields will find it a reliable source— 
well researched, amply documented, and 
highly readable. 


Fauzi M. Najjar, Professor Emeritus, De- 
partment of Social Science, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing 


Trends and Issues in Contemporary Arab 
Thought, by Issa J. Boullata. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1990. xi + 164 
pages. Notes to p. 193. Bibl. to p. 211. Index 
to p. 219. $45.50 cloth. $14.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Tareq Y. Ismael 


It is no secret that Western interest in the 
Arab world is often—implicitly or explicit- 
ly—motivated by the complex political, eco- 
nomic, and psychological relationship the 
West bears to the Middle East. While the 
media and the arts consistently produce por- 
trayals of Arabs that are more products of a 
fetishistic imagination than realistic accounts 
of the actual people, the Western academy 
has generated a body of scholarship that 
seeks reductive analyses or diagnostic ac- 
counts of the Arabs and their ‘‘predicament’’ 
in the modern world. The writings of contem- 
porary Arab intellectuals on the relationship 
of the traditional heritage of their own cul- 
ture—what Issa Boullata calls the ‘‘forces of 
modernity” (the political, economic, and cul- 
tural influences of the West}—are rarely 
made available to English readers. 

The shocking 1967 defeat at the hands of 
the Israelis turned Arab intellectuals’ eyes in 
painful introspection on their own societies in 
a search for the cause of their evident present 
weakness. The result was that Arabic schol- 
arly writings from the late 1960s through the 
1980s are characterized by social insight and 
self-examination. Boullata traces the issues 
of the struggle between tradition and moder- 
nity through the writing of modern Arab 
scholars and in so doing provides a survey of 
a host of material not previously available to 
English speakers. 

Boullata identifies three main trends in the 
ferment of the Arab intellectual world. First, 


there are intellectuals who see Arab culture 
as largely defunct. They advocate cultural 
revolution, and are generally leftists who 
want to discard the fundamentally Islamic 
cast of Arab society and inculcate a set of 
values that often include a socialist economy 
and emphasis on science and technology. The 
largest group of thinkers are somewhat less 
radical than the first. They take the tradi- 
tional culture to be viable but in need of 
reform. The values of the existing culture are 
endorsed, for the most part, and an equitable 
redistribution of wealth is sought, sometimes 
through the imposition of a socialist econ- 
omy. The third trend, one that has attracted a 
disproportionate amount of media and intel- 
lectual interest, is found in the political and 
social views of the various fundamentalist 
Muslim groups in the region. These groups 
put out the cry for a return to the true Islamic 
way of life as exemplified during the early 
centuries of Islam, particularly during the 
prophet’s lifetime. Rather than call for trans- 
formation of Arab culture or reformation of 
it, the Islamic groups want to eliminate all 
external, that is, Western, cultural influences 
from society and return to what they see as 
authentic Islamic origins. 

It is one of the virtues of Boullata’s ac- 
count that the boundaries between the clas- 
sifications are not intended to be definite or 
deep. They are intended to create a rough 
intellectual geography within which one can 
locate the writers whose views the author 
examines. Boullata chooses the scholars 
whose work he studies adroitly, and his ex- 
position of their ideas is clear and intelligent. 
He paints, with broad strokes, a general and 
accurate picture of the intellectual landscape 
of the Arab world in the last 30 years. Boul- 
lata demonstrates a sophisticated sense of the 
dynamic relations between the political, so- 
cial, and economic conditions in the Arab 
world—population growth, urban migration, 
oil wealth, educational opportunities, rising 
expectations of youth, expansion of the lower 
middle classes and proletariat, and improve- 
ment of transportation and communication— 
and the scholarship in the region that has 
“attempted to influence the ever growing and 
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changing masses even as it voiced and artic- 
ulated their needs” (p. 5). 

This book is a genuine addition to Western 
scholarship on the Arabs and will prove im- 
mensely useful to students of Arab culture. 
The interest, care, and respect with which 
Boullata approaches his subject matter is an 
excellent example of a quality of scholarship 
that is sometimes forgotten in a highly polit- 
icized field. 


Tareq Y. Ismael, Political Science Depart- 
ment, University of Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


Between Lausanne and Geneva: Interna- 
tional Conferences and the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict, by Abraham Ben-Zvi. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1990. Jaffee Center for 
Strategic Studies, Tel Aviv University. ix + 
115 pages. Appends. to p. 161. Notes to p. 
185. $24.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Shibley Telhami 


In a February 1990 speech, Saddam Hussein 
declared that the era of Soviet decline would 
usher in American unilateralism and domi- 
nance in global affairs. Although the Iraqi 
president may be correct concerning en- 
hanced US influence, the global response to 
his invasion of Kuwait may indicate the 
emergence of unprecedented multilateralism 
to address regional conflicts. The idea of an 
international conference to resolve the Arab- 
Israeli conflict may thus see new life. In this 
sense, this slim volume provides a timely 
discussion of the subject. Ironically, how- 
ever, the same events emanating from the 
Persian Gulf raise questions about its conclu- 
sion—that a ‘“‘minimalist’’ approach to the 
international conference has a better chance 
of success than a ‘‘maximalist’’ one. 
Abraham Ben-Zvi identifies differing con- 
cepts of the power of an international confer- 
ence between two extremes. A maximalist 
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vision, as advocated by the PLO and Syria, 
views the plenary as an authoritative organ 
with the power to veto bilateral agreements. 
The opposite, minimalist vision, one advo- 
cated by Israel, sees the plenary as a mere 
rubber stamp for bilateral agreements. By 
focusing on the diplomatic efforts during the 
period 1985-88, the author articulates the 
differing views of Egypt, Israel, Jordan, the 
PLO, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States. 

Although his analyses are largely descrip- 
tive, Ben-Zvi seems to ascribe success and 
failure of diplomatic efforts, at least partly, to 
the type of approach taken. The parties’ 
views of an international conference, how- 
ever, are themselves a reflection of their 
interests and of the regional power distribu- 
tion; so long as these interests do not coin- 
cide no approach, maximalist or minimalist, 
is likely to succeed. When the interests of 
some come together, as happened with Egypt 
and Israel in the 1970s, an appropriate nego- 
tiating mechanism usually emerges. Could 
Jordan afford a bilateral agreement with Is- 
rael that does not satisfy the Palestinians? 
Could Jordan deliver an agreement that sat- 
isfies the Palestinians without the added le- 
verage of other Arabs and the superpowers? 
The answers are negative, and no negotiating 
format can transform this reality of interests 
and power disparity. 

Despite his verdict on the failure of the 
maximalist approach, the author, to his 
credit, concludes that the emerging cooper- 
ation between the superpowers could lead to 
new Middle East initiatives, if not necessarily 
along maximalist lines. If the global response 
to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait is any indica- 
tion, however, the maximalist approach may 
yet be employed elsewhere. 


Shibley Telhami is associate professor of 
government at Cornell University. 


Intifada: The Palestinian Uprising, by Don 
Peretz. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1990. 
x + 195 pages. Appends. to p. 234. Bibl. to p. 
236. Index to p. 246. $38.50 cloth. $14.95 


paper. 


Reviewed by Rex Brynen 


The book under review is another addition to 
a growing number of works on the continuing 
Palestinian uprising in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. In five successive 
chapters Don Peretz examines the origins of 
the intifada, Israel’s efforts to cope with the 
uprising, the sociopolitical impact of the up- 
rising in the occupied territories, its impact 
on Israeli life, and the uprising’s international 
repercussions. A further 13 appendices con- 
tain the Palestinian declaration of indepen- 
dence, the Shamir election plan, and other 
important documents. 

For the most part Peretz’s study aims at 
providing a broad descriptive overview of the 
uprising, rather than offering deep analytical 
insight into any of its particular aspects. 
Relatively few conclusions are drawn. Within 
these confines, the book is well written, well . 
organized, and highly objective. 

Even as a survey, however, Peretz’s study 
does suffer from some weaknesses. Perhaps 
the most notable of these is the extent to 
which it relies on a limited pool of newspa- 
pers and secondary sources. The Jerusalem 
Post alone comprises about half of the 
sources referenced. The New York Times is 
also frequently cited. In contrast, not a single 
Arab press source (including Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service translations or the 
English-language edition of the Palestinian 
newspaper, al-Fajr) appears to have been 
used. As a result, the author often tends to 
focus more on Israeli perceptions and poli- 
cies than he does on Palestinian society and 
politics. Too little attention is paid to the 
dynamics of Palestinian mass mobilization 
and community organization that have been 
so important in sustaining the intifada, or to 
the important social and political forces of the 
early 1980s that spurred the uprising. In some 
cases, Peretz’s discussion of Palestinian pol- 
itics is misleading: for example, his identifi- 
cation of the Democratic Front for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine as ‘‘rejectionist’’ (p. 24); 
inference that the Palestine Communist Party 
is not a member of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (pp. 87, 104); the claim that the 
Unified National Leadership of the Uprising 


proclaims itself as a “*co-equal’’ in leadership 
with the PLO (p. 92); or the characterization 
of Fatah as ‘‘fairly homogeneous’’ (p. 100). 
Although some of these errors are not criti- 
cally important, they are indicative of the 
extent to which this survey frequently fails to 
go beyond the journalistic accounts upon 
which it is so closely based. 

Altogether, Intifada: The Palestinian Up- 
rising offers the broad overview that it prom- 
ises, but not much more. Analysts of the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict will not find in it 
anything particularly new or surprising. Stu- 
dents and nonspecialist readers, however, 
may find Peretz’s study useful as a system- 
atic, coherent, and even-handed summary of 
developments in Israel and the occupied ter- 
ritories since December 1987. 


Rex Brynen, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, McGill University 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Jerusalem in History, ed. by K.J. Asali. 
New York: Olive Branch Press, 1990. 278 
pages. Bibl. to p. 291. Index to p. 295. $16.95. 


Reviewed by Ronald Brownrigg 


An international team of nine scholars has 
endeavored to write as balanced and objec- 
tive a history of Jerusalem as they can. Each 
is aware of the influence of powerful religious 
feelings upon both the shaping and the inter- 
pretation of events, not least in contemporary 
times. Their history of Jerusalem consists of 
studies that survey the Bronze Age to ap- 
proximately 1000 BC, the period 1000 to 63 
BC, the Roman and Byzantine era, early 
Islamic rule, Crusader Jerusalem, the age of 
the Ayyubids and Mamluks, the rule of the 
Ottoman Empire, and the period from the 
British Mandate through the present day. The 
editor—a native of Jerusalem—is joined by 
colleagues from Canada, Germany, Great 
Britain, Iraq, Jordan, the Netherlands, and 
the United States. 
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It is difficult to disentangle religious signif- 
icance from historical reporting, in the vast 
volume of literature produced in this century, 
particularly since the establishment of the 
State of Israel. To justify the ‘‘transforma- 
tion’? of Jerusalem, there has been much 
manipulation of religion for political pur- 
poses. An American contributor, comment- 
ing on the Near East situation during the rule 
of the good King Josiah (642 BC}, writes, 
“From Egypt to Mesopotamia there were 
attempts to recapture the glories of an ideal- 
ized and largely fictitious past. Such nostalgic 
attempts to recover and reconstitute a largely 
phoney past are characteristic of periods of 
decadence throughout world history’’ (p. 60). 
At no point throughout the book, however, 
are the obvious political conclusions drawn 
until the final chapter—and then they are 
drawn with immense force. 

There is a fine line between religious tradi- 
tion and historical information, whether for 
the Jew, the Christian, or the Muslim. The 
Dutch and American contributors face con- 
troversial issues in the early chapters: Did 
David capture the citadel rather than the 
town? Was the Jebusite population expelled? 
How much did David assimilate of the 
Canaanite ideology and existing administra- 
tive system and the Jebusite bureaucracy? 
How much did David absorb of the cult of El 
and the Canaanite temple ritual, with the 
Jebusite priesthood represented by Zadok 
and the court prophet, Nathan, alongside the 
Yahwist Abiathar? To what extent did So- 
lomon’s temple incorporate the design and 
architecture of that of Tyre, in addition to 
that city’s craftsmanship and building mate- 
rials? How much was the entire building a 
monument to Hittite imperial architecture? 
Surely in such a Canaanite cosmopolitan ur- 
ban center decisions were dominated more 
by politics rather than by any religious ethic, 
but was Yahweh simply ‘‘another Baal—an 
ideological support for the political regime’ 
(p. 55)? And yet, the two generations follow- 
ing the fall of Jerusalem to Babylon are 
recognized as ‘‘far the most creative and 
impressive in religious thought since the 
times of Moses and Samuel” (p. 66). The 
rediscovery of the Mosaic tradition and its 
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readaptation to new circumstances was “‘one 
of the most remarkable developments in the 
history of religion” (p. 66). 

The Muslim contributors on the rise of 
Islam, the caliphates, and the Ottomans write 
with generosity and fidelity to the characters 
and events. It is probably for the final chapter 
that this book will be remembered, however. 
A devastating assessment of the British Man- 
date and the State of Israel, and an indict- 
ment of both, it is, perhaps, the most effec- 
tive statement for the Palestinian cause yet 
produced. 


Canon Ronald Brownrigg, consultant to In- 
ter-Church Travel, is the author of eight 
books on Jerusalem and the Near East, and 
one-time dean of St. George’s Cathedral. 


Making Algeria French: Colonialism in 
Bône, 1870-1920, by David Prochaska. 
Cambridge and New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press; and Paris: Editions de la Mai- 
son des Sciences de l’Homme, 1990. xix + 
258 pages. Notes to p. 307. Bibl. to p. 324. 
Index to p. 328. $39.50. 


Reviewed by Allan Christelow 


The Mediterranean basin has long been an 
arena of interaction between Europeans and 
Arabs. On the basin’s southern shore the 
terms of interaction, from the middle of the 
19th century to the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury, were starkly unequal. The contrasts 
were especially glaring in the coastal cities. 
Historians of the Arab world have neglected 
European settler and merchant populations, 
viewing them as inconvenient intruders 
whose history is not part of the national 
heritage. 

David Prochaska has addressed this ne- 
glected zone of study with a history of Bone, 
now once more called Annaba, at the height 
of the colonial period. Béne was the chief 
port of eastern Algeria, outlet for the region’s 
phosphate and iron ore as well as its agricul- 
tural produce. Prochaska’s work is a wide- 
ranging study covering economic, social, and 


political life, examining both the European 
and Muslim perspectives. 

The author was able to find a rich mine of 
materials in the city hall of Annaba, particu- 
larly census material, that enabled him to 
study patterns of residential segregation and 
social mobility. It is ironic that such material 
on the social life of the colons remained in 
Algeria, while a great deal of material rele- 
vant to the study of Muslim Algeria was 
transferred to Aix-en-Provence. 

Prochaska does a fine job of portraying the 
European side of Bône and its region. Espe- 
cially interesting is his account of the failed 
attempts to establish an iron industry in the 
mid-19th century. His analysis of Béne’s 
political life, focusing on the career of its 
“boss,” Jérome Bertagna, is a fascinating 
one. 

The author’s coverage of the Muslim side 
is necessarily limited, not only because of his 
training as a European historian, but also 
because of the dearth of material—archival or 
journalistic—that would afford insights into 
Muslim life. The limitations of his French 
sources sometimes get carried over into his 
work. The term ‘‘Berber,’’ for instance, is 
rather loosely used. Prochaska does not ex- 
amine the nature of temporary labor immigra- 
tion by rural (predominantly ‘‘Berber’’) Al- 
gerians, a factor important in understanding 
mortality figures (p. 144). 

Two categories of the European population 
escape the author’s attention. The military 
were a Significant presence in Béne all 
through the period, but evidently were not 
included in the census or much discussed in 
the press. More important, there is no entry 
in the index for women, let alone a section or 
a chapter. It would be interesting to know 
whether women remained more attached to 
their cultures of origin (Italian, Maltese, Al- 
gerian Jewish) than the men and how the 
skewed structure of the economy affected 
their opportunities in comparison with 
women in a French city. The role of Algerian 
Muslim women in domestic service certainly 
needs attention. It may help explain why the 
largest number of loan words in the colon 
dialect of French came from Arabic. 


Allan Christelow is the author of Muslim Law 
Courts and the French Colonial State in Al- 
geria (Princeton University Press, 1985). 


Pioneers over Jordan: The Frontier of 
Settlement in Transjordan, 1850-1914, by 
Raouf Sa‘d Abujaber. London: I.B. Tauris, 
1989. Distrib. St. Martin’s Press, New York. 
xviii + 240 pages. Appends. to p. 263. Notes 
to p. 304. Bibl. to p. 313. Gloss. to p. 320. 
Index to p. 328. $54.50. 


Reviewed by James A. Reilly 


The extension of cultivation into the steppe is 
one of the major aspects of the Fertile Cres- 
cent’s social and economic history in the last 
two centuries. The period prior to 1914 has 
received relatively little attention, however. 
Pioneers over Jordan only partially succeeds 
in filling a major gap in the historical litera- 
ture. 

The author, who is descended from a line 
of Jordanian landlord-entrepreneurs, has 
amassed an enormous amount of climatic, 
economic, and anthropological data. Using 
these he fleshes out a story ably outlined by 
Norman Lewis a few years ago.! The au- 
thor’s most novel primary-source documents 
are pre-1914 Abujaber family papers that 
record operations on the family estate at 
al-Yaduda, south of Amman. In addition, he 
cites documents from Jordanian government 
archives. To complement the documentary 
record, Abujaber draws on dozens of oral- 
history interviews, plus his own childhood 
memories (projected backward) of life on the 
family estate. The result is an intimate picture 
of Transjordan’s Ottoman-era farming com- 
munities. At its best, the book brings them to 
life. Merchants, beduin shaykhs, Circassian 
and Chechen immigrants, and Arab peasants 
(from Transjordan, Jabal Nablus, and Egypt) 
all receive their due. Pioneers over Jordan is 
a welcome antidote to the general accounts of 
Ottoman Syria that treat Transjordan merely 


i. Norman N. Lewis, Nomads and Settlers 
in Syria and Jordan, 1800-1980 (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1987), chapters 6-7. 
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as a kind of wild frontier awaiting the impo- 
sition of orderly Ottoman administration. 

But despite his wealth of data, Abujaber 
does not make best use of it. The book is 
empirically rich but analytically weak. Per- 
haps it is telling that the ‘‘main aim’’ of the 
book (p. xiii) is to construct a factual record 
rather than to analyze the data systemati- 
cally. Potentially significant information is 
scattered indiscriminately amid colorful 
trivia. (‘‘After the long and dreary months of 
winter, it was good to be out again in the 
fresh air of the sunny fields” [p. 54].) Rea- 
sons for the extension of cultivation are 
touched upon but never fully explored. Too 
often the burden of explanation is put on the 
wisdom and far-sightedness of individuals, 
characteristically merchants and beduin 
shaykhs. The theme is familiar to people 
raised on popular versions of North Ameri- 
can history. But by emphasizing the pluck of 
the pioneers to explain how the East (Bank) 
was won, Abujaber shies away from examin- 
ing the more fundamental historical issues of 
the struggle for land among merchants, be- 
duins, cultivators, and the state. Peasant debt 
is barely mentioned, the delicious ironies of 
state-landlord relations are not explored, and 
the paradigm of ‘‘conflict between desert and 
sown’’ is too easily accepted despite Abujab- 
er’s own evidence of the beduins’ multifac- 
eted economic interests. The book ends 
abruptly, without a conclusion, leaving read- 
ers to do much of the analysis themselves. 

Reviewers are sometimes criticized for re- 
viewing the book they thought should have 
been written rather than the book that was 
published, but the disappointment expressed 
here reflects the unrealized potential of Pio- 
neers over Jordan. The above reservations 
notwithstanding, there is much in this book to 
interest Jordan specialists and historians of 
the social and economic history of the Fertile 
Crescent. Students and general readers will 
probably find it hard going because of the 
overabundance of (sometimes arbitrary) 
transliterations in the text. 


James A. Reilly, Department of Middle East 
and Islamic Studies, University of Toronto 
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The Rise and Rule of Tamerlane, by Bea- 
trice Forbes Manz. Cambridge and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1989. xi 
+ 153 pages. Appends. to p. 175. Notes to p. 
208. Bibl. to p. 216. Index to p. 227. $39.50. 


Reviewed by Muriel Atkin 


Beatrice Manz’s study of the manner in 
which Tamerlane was able to forge and main- 
tain his empire is an impressive scholarly 
achievement. Tamerlane, who was born in 
the 1320s or 1330s into a nonruling clan of a 
Turkicized Mongol tribe in Central Asia, 
made himself ‘‘the last of the great nomad 
conquerors” (p. 1). After winning a power 
struggle for control of his own tribe, he 
proceeded to take control of much of Central 
Asia and from there directed most of his 
campaigns southward, as far west as Syria 
and Anatolia and as far east as northern 
India. He died in 1405, as he prepared to 
attack China. The author sets herself the task 
of studying one particular aspect of Tamer- 
lane’s career—how it was possible to build 
and maintain an empire based on such appar- 
ently shaky foundations as tribes, which op- 
posed any strong central authority, and con- 
quered settled populations, who were subject 
to the horrors of the conquest itself and 
subsequent exploitation to support the em- 
pire. 

The author argues that Tamerlane secured 
his position by limiting the authority of all his 
powerful subjects, tribal or not, military or 
civilian. To do this he offered membership in 
his inner circle and used a complex system of 
checks and balances—ranging from brute 
force to subtle manipulation—which pre- 
vented any individual from accumulating si- 
multaneously too much control over military 
forces, revenue, or territory. This system 
required virtually constant campaigning in 
order to placate his followers with new re- 
wards, gather additional revenue to support 
the growing empire, and provide additional 
manpower for nontribal armies. It was also a 
system that hinged so strongly on Tamer- 
lane’s personal manipulation of it that the 
system, and therefore the empire, could not 
survive his death intact. 


The author’s analysis is clear and logical. 
She substantiates her assertions with evi- 
dence painstakingly assembled from a wide 
variety of sources. Her work rests on a 
foundation of rigorous scholarship, including 
a perceptive analysis of chronicles and other 
sources from Tamerlane’s era as well as 
familiarity with the relevant modern works of 
scholarship in a variety of languages. The 
author also makes illuminating comparisons 
with political and military systems in other 
tribal and settled empires in the Middle East, 
the steppes of Asia, and China. 

Topics that the author discusses are han- 
died so authoritatively that the reader wishes 
for more. Even within the particular focus 
she has chosen, there are some points on 
which her knowledgeable reflections would 
have been enlightening. Given the ferocity 
for which some of Tamerlane’s campaigns 
are notorious, what was the role of terror in 
his strategy for winning and holding power? 
When he chose an ancient city—Samar- 
kand—rather than a tribal encampment as the 
capital of his empire and then embellished it 
with great buildings, as well as in his patron- 
age of men of letters, was not Tamerlane 
making a symbolic expression of his ideal of 
power, somewhat like Louis XIV at Ver- 
sailles? 

The Rise and Rule of Tamerlane is the 
substantial product of meticulous research. It 
deserves to become a standard work in its 
field. 


Muriel Atkin, Department of History, George 
Washington University 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
MEMOIR 


Lawrence of Arabia: The Authorized Bi- 
ography of T.E. Lawrence, by Jeremy 
Wilson. New York: Atheneum, 1990. xi + 
939 pages. Appends. to p. 975. Notes to p. 
1156. Acknowl. to p. 1161. Index to p. 1188. 
$35.00. 


Tales of Empire: The British in the Mid- 
dle East, 1880-1952, by Derek Hopwood. 
London: I.B. Tauris, 1989. Distrib. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, New York. xiv + 196 pages. 
$29.50. 


Reviewed by John H. Waller 


T.E. Lawrence warned his early biographer, 
Robert Graves, that he was a ‘“‘complicated 
person.” Jeremy Wilson would surely agree 
but, nonetheless, has fairly presented him— 
neither disparagingly, as Richard Aldington 
did in his excessively hostile Lawrence of 
Arabia: A Biographical Enquiry in 1955, nor 
adoringly. For psychological insights the au- 
thor has relied on Lawrence’s own words to 
reveal himself rather than rush to speculative 
judgments. 

Lawrence of Arabia in Wilson’s hands is 
more than a definitive biography. With here- 
tofore unpublished details from British gov- 
ernment records embargoed until 1968, it 
contributes significantly to the turbulent his- 
tory of the Near East during the Arab upris- 
ing against the Turks in World War I. The 
book is divided into three parts: Lawrence’s 
archeological digs at the Hittite site of 
Carchemish, ‘north of Damascus; his war 
years as organizer of the Arab revolt as well 
as adviser to its leader—-the Hashemite 
Prince Faisal, future king of Iraq; and his 
anachronistic post-war life as an enlisted man 
in the Royal Air Force (RAF), where he 
somehow found time to write his master- 
piece, Seven Pillars of Wisdom, and blossom 
as a man Of letters. 

Lawrence’s desert odyssey brought him 
acclaim, but it also left him drained. British 
and French maneuvering for imperial advan- 
tage at Arab expense gnawed at his con- 
science. Rather than live a lie, exhorting the 
Arabs to die in vain for their freedom and 
making pledges he knew the Allies would not 
honor, he was more than once tempted to 
advise them to abandon their crusade. Shame 
drove him to take excessive risks, half hoping 
to die and be spared this agony. A reckless 
reconnaissance in Turkish-held Damascus 
nearly gratified his death wish. But rather 
than find escape from this world he found 
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humiliation when he was briefly captured by 
the Turks, beaten and raped at Dara—an 
incident made famous by his frank revela- 
tions in Seven Piliars of Wisdom. Left with 
“profound feelings of uncleanliness, confu- 
sion and guilt” (p. 668), he sought atonement 
after the war by subjecting himself to occa- 
sional flagellations by a fellow serviceman. 

Lawrence was one of those Englishmen 
whose genius seemed to excuse indiscipline. 
A French newspaper included him in that 
breed who, once possessed by a dream, could 
be stopped by nothing, ‘‘not even the recog- 
nized interests of their own country’’ (p. 
608). A sometimes exasperated British offi- 
cialdom was, however, remarkably tolerant 
of him. The general public canonized 
Lawrence as a hero, but he sat uneasily in the 
pantheon. In vain he evaded adulation, par- 
ticularly the kind exemplified in Lowell Tho- 
mas’s books and lectures. Yet his editor, 
G.H. Doran, spotted a paradox: ‘“‘his arro- 
gant modesty that brought him into the lime- 
light ... would have gratified the soul of 
P.T. Barnum as one of the great publicity 
triumphs of all times.’’! The press gloried in 
imagined adventures and intrigues involving 
Lawrence from Morocco to Tibet—much to 
the embarrassment of the RAF, which had 
reluctantly indulged him in his longing to find 
‘“‘brain-sleep’’ as a common aircraftman in 
the service. 

Wilson’s monumental book loses momen- 
tum toward the end with excessive documen- 
tation of a troubled gestation suffered by 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom. But the author 
tracks well Lawrence’s disintegration of 
spirit, his fading sense of self-worth aggra- 
vated by a late discovery that he was illegit- 
imate, his release from the RAF on which he 
had become emotionally dependent, and the 
ultimate escape from a tortured life in a fatal 
motorcycle accident. Readers are only then 
also released from Lawrence’s life into which 
they had been drawn by Wilson’s compelling 
biography. 

Derek Hopwood’s Tales of Empire con- 
sists mainly of excerpts from personal letters 


1. G.H. Doran, Chronicles of Barabbas 
(New York: Harcourt Brace, 1935), p. 395. 
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written by various British expatriates in the 
Near and Middle East from 1882 to 1952. 
Where Wilson’s Lawrence of Arabia is an 
exhaustive examination of one man who 
made history, Hopwood’s book grazes 
through the impressions of many, for the 
most part unknown, servants of empire 
whose importance can be found in their col- 
lective contributions. Elizabeth Monroe must 
be credited with mining the hitherto unpub- 
lished archives of letters at St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford, to find the material orga- 
nized and annotated by Hopwood. 

The descriptions of Cairo are perhaps the 
most vivid. Shepheards Hotel comes alive 
and one can almost smell the delicious aroma 
rising from that other Cairo institution, Grop- 
pi’s tea room. The reader also becomes ac- 
quainted with that memorable British pillar of 
empire, Harry Boyle, Pro-Consul Lord 
Cromer’s biblical Enoch, who overawed the 
Egyptians in his own way. Then political 
tensions erupt as the virus of nationalism 
infects Egypt. Particularly moving is a de- 
scription of the horrors of the Cairo riots of 
1919. 

The scene shifts to the Holy Land, where 
the reader feels the ugly realities of terrorism 
in the aftermath of World War I. But there 
are flashes of British humor that say some- 
thing about the stalwarts who braved the 
ever-present dangers. Picture a golfer trying 
to improve his drive: “It’s surprising how a 
few bullets overhead help keep your head 
down” (p. 130). 

This is an unpretentious book, not trying to 
prove anything except how life then seemed 
to those adventurous British souls who pre- 
cariously lived it. 


John H. Waller is the author of Beyond the 
Khyber Pass: The Road to British Disaster in 
the First Afghan War and Gordon of Khar- 
toum: The Saga of a Victorian Hero. 


LITERATURE 


Daneshvar’s Playhouse: A Collection of 
Stories, by Simin Daneshvar, tr. by Maryam 


Mafi. Washington, DC; Mage Publishers, 
1989. 171 pages. Afterword to p. 183. $22.00. 


Reviewed by William L. Hanaway 


Simin Daneshvar was the first Iranian woman 
to publish a collection of her short stories in 
Persian. Since that event in 1948, she has 
published numerous other short stories and a 
bestselling novel. The present book, despite 
its title, includes five of her best stories, an 
essay on the death of her husband, Jalal Al-e 
Ahmad, a letter written in English to the 
translator, and an “‘Afterword’’ by Maryam 
Mafi. This variety of writing clearly demon- 
strates her talent and places her in the front 
rank of contemporary Persian prose writers. 

The principal characters in four of these 
five stories are Iranian women, whom the 
author views with an objective yet sympa- 
thetic eye. In ‘‘Vakil Bazaar,” the females 
are an irresponsible nursemaid and the little 
girl whom she takes to the bazaar of Shiraz. 
Each in her own way is attracted by the 
allures of the bazaar: the nursemaid by flirta- 
tious shopkeepers and the child by a friendly 
little boy and later by the dolls in a toy shop. 
The nurse loses the child, each loses her 
sense of purpose, and the story can be read as 
a metaphor for life under the Pahlavi regime. 

Overtones of political or social criticism 
are audible in all of the stories. In ‘“The 
Accident,’ for example, a middle-class 
housewife becomes obsessed by the desire 
for an automobile and the status that accom- 
panies one and systematically ruins the fam- 
ily finances, and eventually her marriage, 
through her abuse of the car. Daneshvar is 
satirizing the rampant materialism of the Ira- 
nian middle class in the prerevolutionary 
decades. In “To Whom Can I Say Hello?” an 
old and impoverished woman is a victim of 
the traditional class consciousness and patri- 
archal values that the author sees as having 
become rooted in the ‘‘racial subconscious”? 
of the Iranians (p. 161). The political state- 
ment is probably clearest in ‘‘Traitor’s In- 
trigue,” when a colonel, intimidated by a 
lifetime of service under the late shah, is 
inspired by his wife to express beliefs that he 
had for years suppressed and to side with the 


forces that eventually overthrew the monar- 
chy. 

It should not be inferred that these stories 
are crude feminist or political tracts. They are 
rich and subtle creations, written with great 
understanding and sympathy for all levels of 
Iranian society. The essay and short stories 
leave no doubt that Daneshvar was a far 
better writer than her husband, in whose 
shadow she lived until his death. The novel 
that brought her the greatest acclaim was 
published, ironically, only a few months after 
he died. 

The translation is so good that it should be 
even better. The fluent and colloquial English 
is marred by too many awkward turns that 
could have been caught by a native English- 
speaking editor. The illustrations are imagi- 
native and apt and quite unexpected. 


William L. Hanaway, Oriental Studies De- 
partment, University of Pennsylvania 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Law of Desire: Temporary Marriage in 
Shi‘i Iran, by Shahla Haeri. Syracuse, NY: 
Syracuse University Press, 1989. xiii + 211 
pages. Notes to p. 230. Gloss. to p. 235. Bibl. 
to p. 249. Index to p. 256. $39.95 cloth. $14.95 
paper. 


Reviewed by Audrey C. Shalinsky 


Recently, sociocultural anthropologists of the 
Middle East have turned their attention to the 
intersection of Islamic texts, popular dis- 
course, and everyday life and have described 
the ways these reinforce or contradict each 
other. Shahla Haeri’s book is a welcome 
addition to this developing approach. The 
Middle Eastern ethnographic literature on 
marriage, gender, and sexuality is enriched 
by the new data and insight this book pro- 
vides. 

The author takes as her focus the institu- 
tion of temporary marriage in Iran, a Shi‘i 
practice in which a man and woman contract 
marriage for a specific time period, with the 
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woman receiving compensation. The institu- 
tion, with its exotic reputation in the West, is 
now encouraged by the revolutionary govern- 
ment as the Shi‘i solution to the problem of 
the socially disruptive force of sexual desire. 
Haeri conducted fieldwork in Iran before and 
after the revolution. As a native speaker, she 
was able to translate and analyze major Shi‘i 
religious and legal texts on marriage. 

Although the discussion on the differences 
underlying permanent and temporary mar- 
riage is solid and well founded, by far the 
richest part of the book are the life stories of 
eight women and their experiences with 
temporary marriage. The reader gains sym- 
pathy with these women’s complex feelings, 
aborted happiness, love, pain, and suffering. 
The comparable section of interviews with 
eight men is less compelling. The men speak 
more intellectually and abstractly, which, in 
fact, may indicate a difference in conceptual 
orientation. It may also be a product of the 
interview situation or be linked to their occu- 
pational status as religious leaders who are 
rumored to have more experience with tem- 
porary marriage. 

Haeri avoids comparing her material to 
other Middle Eastern contexts. As a result, 
the themes that emerge from the analysis 
the urgency of male sexuality given the 
“temptation of woman,” the ambiguity about 
women as autonomous persons and simulta- 
neously as objectification of sexuality, and 
women’s own vulnerability and tendency to 
blame other women—are presented as part of 
the Shiʻi tradition, when, in fact, they have 
broader applicability. Although space limita- 
tions undoubtedly influenced the author’s de- 
cision not to include material from Sunni 
contexts—-the themes in Sunnism differ be- 
cause temporary marriage is prohibited— 
more information might prevent a reader 
from inferring that such perspectives are 
unique to Shi‘ism. 

Although the author has been influenced by 
the theories of Pierre Bourdieu, Clifford 
Geertz, and Victor Turner, there is a mini- 
mum of anthropological jargon. The fairly 
extensive usage of Arabic and Persian termi- 
nology has the effect of conveying the ways 
Shi‘i scholars and ordinary Iranians think 
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about these issues; the glossary and notes are 
helpful in this regard. In addition to anthro- 
pologists, this book is recommended to schol- 
ars interested in Islamic texts and their rela- 
tion to custom and practice, and those 
researchers concerned with cross-cultural 
topics of gender and sexuality. The sections 
in which Iranian women and men speak for 
themselves are especially recommended to 
the general reader or student seeking an 
understanding of Iran in its own terms. 


Audrey C. Shalinsky is associate professor of 
anthropology at the University of Wyoming. 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


The Medieval Islamic Controversy be- 
tween Philosophy and Orthodoxy: Jjma‘ 
and Ja’wil in the Conflict between al- 
Ghazali and Ibn Rushd, by Iysa A. Bello. 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989. x + 151 pages. 
Appends. to p. 158. Bibl. to p. 171. Indices to 
p. 177. NLG70.00. 


Reviewed by Michael Blaustein 


Iysa Bello argues that al-Ghazali and Ibn 
Rushd’s disagreement about philosophy and 
religion was fundamentally a legal contro- 
versy based on their conceptions of ijma‘ 
(consensus of the community) and ta’wil (the 
canons of interpretation). Given this thesis, 
one would expect the book to show, after 
setting forth the two thinkers’ views on ijma‘ 
and ta’wil, how these views were applied to 
the question of the status of philosophy in the 
community. Chapters 2 through 5 do indeed 
offer such a discussion, but what follows 
largely departs from the expected procedure. 

Bello concentrates on the three opinions 
that al-Ghazali claimed reveal the philoso- 
phers’ infidelity: denials of the creation of the 
world, God’s knowledge of particulars, and 
bodily resurrection. Bello summarizes al- 
Ghazali’s theological critique of those opin- 
ions in Tahafut al-Falasifah (The Incoher- 
ence of the Philosophers) and then explores 


Ibn Rushd’s response. Strangely, Bello’s 
chosen source for the response is not Tahafut 
al-Tahafut (The Incoherence of the Incoher- 
ence), which tackles directly al-Ghazali’s 
theological arguments, but rather Fasl al- 
Magal (Decisive Treatise), which is Ibn 
Rushd’s treatment—mainly in legal terms— 
of the question whether and to whom philos- 
ophy is required, permitted, or forbidden. On 
the question of creation, Bello concludes that 
the crux of the controversy is not legal but 
theological; the disagreement concerned the 
nature of the divine attributes of will and 
power. The approach in the Decisive Trea- 
tise—which discusses the issue in terms of 
yma‘ and ta’wil—is condemned as mislead- 
ing, probably deliberately. The author holds 
that Ibn Rushd evaded the real issue, the 
nature of divine will and power, and his 
“arguments, though skillful from a legal point 
of view, would not convince an intelligent 
jurist who is well-acquainted with the theo- 
logical issues at stake’’ (p. 110, author’s 
emphasis). Bello is thus led to contradict the 
thesis stated at the beginning of the book. 

Perhaps even stranger is the treatment of 
the denial of God’s knowledge of particulars. 
Ibn Rushd explicitly agreed with al-Ghazali 
and condemned the philosopher Ibn Sina for 
departing from the authentic Aristotelian ap- 
proach, which Ibn Rushd claimed upholds 
divine knowledge of particulars. Bello asserts 
that by siding with al-Ghazali, Ibn Rushd 
again evaded the issue. The author suspects 
that Ibn Rushd in fact agreed with Ibn Sina 
but concealed this for fear of persecution (p. 
105), although no evidence is offered. Finally, 
concerning resurrection, Bello finds state- 
ments in various sources by Ibn Rushd that 
may be inconsistent, some of which may 
imply a denial of resurrection. These sources 
are not presented and interpreted thoroughly 
enough, however, to justify the conclusion 
that they reveal Ibn Rushd’s own ‘“‘inner 
conflict” (p. 140) on this issue. 

The major concern with this work is not 
that it contradicts its own thesis or that the 
author’s suspicions about Ibn Rushd are un- 
just. The author is too intelligent to remain 
within the confines of the thesis, and his 
suspicions may have merit. Bello senses a 


difficulty without being able clearly to iden- 
tify it. By further exploring the conclusion 
that the controversy over creation is not 
primarily legal but theological, Bello could 
have raised the more important questions: 
Why do philosophers take the position they 
do about divine will and why did al-Ghazali 
resist this? Considering these questions 
would have led Bello to inquire into al- 
Ghazali and Ibn Rushd’s definitions of philos- 
ophy and religion. The controversy about the 
place of philosophy in the religious commu- 
nity would thus have been characterized 
more profoundly than merely as a disagree- 
ment over the doctrines Bello discusses. 


Michael Blaustein, St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, Maryland 


Mystical Islam: An Introduction to Su- 
fism, by Julian Baldick. New York and Lon- 
don: New York University Press, 1989. Dis- 
trib. Columbia University Press, New York. 
vili + 177 pages. Notes to p. 184. Bibl. to p. 
193. Indices to p. 208. $35.00 cloth. $15.00 


paper. 
Reviewed by Tamara Sonn 


Mystical Islam is a long-awaited and wel- 
come contribution to scholarly literature on 
Sufism. Among its particular strengths are 
Julian Baldick’s scrupulous concern for pre- 
cise terminology—trejecting such terms as 
orthodoxy, heterodoxy, order, and saint— 
and his careful distinction between Sufism, 
and both hikmat al-ishrag (the philosophical 
“wisdom of illumination’’) and Shi‘ism. Be- 
yond that, the author offers fundamental crit- 
icisms of earlier scholars of Sufism including, 
perhaps most significantly, Louis Massignon. 
Against the famous French Islamicist, Bal- 
dick argues that Sufism developed slowly and 
primarily out of eastern Christianity, rather 
than directly from the Quran or the example 
of Prophet Muhammad. Noting that, like 
Christian mysticism, Sufism came from Pla- 
tonism rather than from the text of Holy 
Scripture, the author supports his hypothesis 
with what he considers the self-evident influ- 
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ence of Coptic and Nestorian Christian writ- 
ings on the hadith literature that is central to 
Sufi thought. 

In other iconoclastic moves, Baldick ar- 
gues that al-Hallaj was rejected by the Sufis 
of his own time, that the famous Muhammad 
al-Ghazali was ‘‘an inconsistent popularizer”’ 
(p. 10) who exercised relatively little influ- 
ence on the development of Sufism, and that 
Abd al-Qadir did not found the Qadiri broth- 
erhood. The author is well aware of the 
hostility his views are likely to generate. 
Indeed, he seems to structure his presenta- 
tion in such a way as to answer objections 
raised on the evidence of earlier works. His 
book, therefore, will be of most interest to 
those already familiar with the opinions being 
challenged. 

Mystical Islam is not an introduction to 
mysticism, which is, after all, the substance 
of Sufism. Acknowledging the ‘‘vexed prob- 
lem of defining mysticism’’ (p. 2), the author 
states in the introduction that he will concen- 
trate instead on isolating specific elements 
and themes, such as belief in the possibility of 
privileged knowledge and the intimate expe- 
rience of divinity, secrecy, and self-denial in 
the pursuit of ecstasy. Further, the text as- 
sumes the reader’s familiarity with aspects of 
Greek philosophy pertinent to mysticism, 
particularly neo-Platonism. Baldick writes 
without introduction or explanation on such 
technical subjects as the emanation of the 
intelligences, for example (p. 69), and vehe- 
mently argues for a distinction between as- 
sertions of ‘‘one ultimate Reality” and ‘‘one 
Entity” (p. 83), without demonstrating that 
such a distinction is coherent. The work is 
not for beginners in the field of mysticism, 
therefore. 

Readers unfamiliar with Islam itself are 
cautioned against forming opinions of either 
the religion or civilization on the basis of this 
book. Muslims are likely to find Baldick 
Insensitive to the unique contributions of 
Islam to the Abrahamic tradition, such as 
when he writes that ‘‘Islam seems, from early 
on, to have been a blend of Jewish law and 
Christian devotionalism, with a Gnostic ele- 
ment already present” (p. 174). 
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These points do not constitute defects in 
the work, however. Mystical Islam is a well- 
organized, clearly written, and thorough pre- 
sentation of the roots and historical develop- 
ment of Sufism. It is not only an important 
corrective to the sometimes overly subjective 
and romantic introductory texts currently 
available, but also a useful teaching tool. 
Supplemented by more traditional texts con- 
cerning the mystical phenomena themselves 
and some of the more accessible Sufi litera- 
ture, this volume will fill a longstanding gap in 
introductory works on Sufism. 


Tamara Sonn is director of international 
studies at St. John Fisher College and author 
of Between Qur’an and Crown: The Chal- 
lenge of Political Legitimacy in the Arab 
World (Westview Press, 1990). 


Washington Irving’s Life of Mohammed, 
ed. by Charles Getchell. Ipswich, MA: Ip- 
swich Press, 1989. xxxi + 223 pages. Notes 
to p. 236. Gloss. to p. 247. $11.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Kenneth Cragg 


It would seem that nostalgia for Washington 
Irving rather than some greater accessibility 
of Muhammad was the motive of this publi- 
cation. The 11 pages of corrected translitera- 
tion—fitting as they are—symbolize the ar- 
chaic quality of this writing, with its laconic 
rhetoric and indulgence in fantasy. There 
was, however, no listing by which the entire 
text could have been fitted into contemporary 
scholarship concerning the personal genesis 
of Islam in the vocation and career of its 
prophet. 

This reviewer will not attempt to rival the 
fulsome admiration of the reviewers of 1850 
of the Athenaeum, London, which the editor 
includes in this volume, saluting ‘‘the voice 
out of the depths of the wilderness of Arabia 

. toa world thus decaying and dissolving 
in all its parts” (p. unnumbered). The good 
Washington Irving is happy to retell the Arab 
traditions of Abraham’s scaffold “‘rising and 
sinking with him as he built the walls” of the 
Meccan Kabah (p. 16), and of the same 


patriarch’s footmark still visible there. He 
revels in embellishing and savoring the famil- 
lar traditions of prophetic infancy, prodigious 
wisdom, and supernatural endowment. Nor 
is he careful with his facts. He sees ‘‘the 
system laid down in the Koran” as ‘‘essen- 
tially founded on the Christian doctrines in- 
culcated in the New Testament” (p. 36), 
ignoring the crucial disparities that, in the 
event, made Muhammad so frontally at odds 
with the Christian vision of God. Irving is 
sanguine that “‘most of the benignant pre- 
cepts of our Savior were incorporated in the 
Koran’’ (p. 37), despite the total absence of 
verbatim citation from the Gospels (except- 
ing “‘Forgive us our sins’’), so that neither the 
parables nor the Beatitudes are known. 

Nevertheless, Irving afforded his first read- 
ers entertaining perspectives on the life of 
Muhammad, mediating to them via his con- 
genial reputation the material of Muslim tra- 
dition and hagiography, which he culled from 
a wide reading in available hadith sources. 
He certainly achieved a rescue from the 
calumnies and denigration that had so long 
encrusted Muhammad’s name. 

Less happily, however, Irving set a trend 
in another way. In his final assessment of 
Muhammad’s character and significance, he 
fathered the verdict that has long held sway— 
namely, the thesis of a deterioration from 
integrity to crudity, from preaching fidelity to 
personal cupidity, from sincerity to guile. 
“He stamped his religion with the alloy of 
fallible mortality,” Irving wrote (p. 84). The 
metaphor itself is odd. For surely alloy is 
blended, not stamped, and is vital to the very 
currency of gold. Thus the intended subtlety 
is lost. But is this thesis correct? Did Muham- 
mad really decline, as Irving contended, into 
moral perversity? Or was there a deeper 
crisis—a growing conviction that a verbal 
mission on behalf of the omnipotent Lord, 
having signally failed in a long search for 
submission to its claim, was held to be rightly 
and truly summoned into martial activism to 
ensure ‘‘its manifest victory?” If so, then the 
whole, pre- and post-Hijra, word and rule, 
pulpit and power, are one proper unity. 
Washington Irving’s pages entertainingly cir- 


cumstantiate that puzzle, but they do not help 
us to resolve it. 


Kenneth Cragg is the translator of Readings 
in the Qur’an (Harper and Row, 1988), and 
author of Muhammad and the Christian (Or- 
bis Books, 1984). 


Shorter Notices 


Culture and Change Along the Blue Nile: Courts, 
Markets, and Strategies for Development, by Lina 
Fruzzetti and Akos Ostor. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1990. xxi + 191 pages. Appends. to p. 196. 
Bibl. to p. 224. Index to p. 230. $32.95 paper. 


This innovative book combines case studies of 
development projects in Sudan with criticisms of 
project designs, critiques of development theories, 
and arguments in favor of an engaged anthropol- 
ogy. It describes key institutions in Blue Nile 
Province—the market, subsistence agriculture, law 
courts, and the administrative systems of the 
projects and the provincial government—in chap- 
ters 2 through 5. Chapters 3 and 4, the most 
informative, illustrate how planners’ ignorance of 
local traditions—-women’s roles in agriculture and 
community-based systems of conflict resolution— 
have damaged the projects that they designed. The 
authors write that chapter 5 concerns the ‘‘cul- 
ture” of administrators (pp. 10, 101~2) but, in fact, 
it describes institutional constraints on individual 
actions. There is little evidence that bureaucrats, 
who come from many parts of Sudan, create a 
shared tradition of their own. 

The book is studded with short, accurate criti- 
cisms of projects in Sudan (pp. 18, 49, 57-8, 61, 
97-9, 145-9). It provides rich data concerning 
project successes and failures in chapters 6 and 7. 
The authors favor a holistic, interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. They implicitly argue that anthropologists 
and planners should construct a prescriptive model 
of the target region and define in local, culturally 
sensitive terms what ““development’’ should be. 
Anthropologists should then describe the target 
societies at regular intervals to detect divergences 
between goals and realities (pp. 22, 25, 63, 82, 94, 
171, 176, 189-90) and suggest how to promote 
desired changes. The book is marred by many 
typographical errors, unsystematic transliteration 
of Arabic, and at times unclear organization. Vig- 
orous editing would have made it more readable. 


William C. Young, Institute for Palestine Studies, 
Washington, DC 
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The Patriarchal Paradox: Women Politicians in Tur- 
key, by Yeşim Arat. Rutherford, NJ: Fairleigh 
Dickinson University Press; and London and Tor- 
onto: Associated University Presses, 1989. 125 
pages. Appends. to p. 139. Notes to p. 152. Bibl. to 
p. 158. Index to p. 162. $26.50. 


This carefully delimited, lucid study asks why 
there are so few women politicians in Turkey and 
to what extent a “‘patriarchal explanation” can 
help to elucidate this situation. The author places 
her study in the cross-cultural context of other 
studies of women in politics. Her treatment of the 
political and theoretical issues involved ts current 
and sophisticated. 

The author conducted in-depth interviews during 
six months in 1981 with 16 female and 10 male 
members of the Turkish parliament and 12 female 
members of municipal councils. The resulting data 
are summarized in 30 tables. 

The discussion of ‘‘patriarchy”’ provides a useful 
summary of changes in Turkish society since Ot- 
toman times in such areas as the legal status of 
women, education, economy, family power struc- 
tures, and ‘‘values’’ as revealed through proverbs 
and the media. Unfortunately, from an anthropo- 
logical point of view, this discussion suffers from 
overgeneralization, due largely to the author’s ur- 
ban emphasis. Furthermore, her definition of patri- 
archy as “‘a structure of power that endorses male 
supremacy” (p. 117), prevents the author from 
adequately exploring social interactions and belief 
systems. The major contributions of this book are 
found, in fact, in those sections that mine the 
lengthy responses of both male and female politi- 
cians for insights into such interactions and sys- 
tems. Here, Arat reveals that the ‘‘paradox’’ of the 
title refers to the ‘‘tension between the republican 
imperative” to include women and the ‘‘patriarchal 
setting’ that excludes them (p. 116). Her book 
makes significant contributions to the study of 
Turkish culture and society, gender studies, and 
comparative politics. 


Emelie Olson is professor of anthropology at Whit- 
tier College. 


Recent Publications 


GENERAL 


Islam: A Primer, by John Sabini. Washington, DC: 
Middle East Editorial Associates, 1990. x + 122 
pages. Gloss. Bibl. $8.50 paper. A revised edition 
of a work originally published in 1983. Contains 10 
chapters that address ‘‘Basic Beliefs,” ‘‘Muham- 
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mad and Islam’s Origins,’ ‘‘Sects: Variation in 
Belief,” “Islam and Judaism,” ‘‘Islam and Chris- 
tianity,” ‘‘Other Muslim Beliefs and Practices,” 
and additional topics. Also inciudes a glossary of 
Islamic terms and suggestions for further reading. 
(SG) 

The Middle East: A History, by Sidney Nettleton 
Fisher and William Oschenwald. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1990. 4th ed. xxv + 776 pages. Index. 
n.p. paper. This new edition includes material on 
events since 1977 as well as substantial revisions to 
large portions of the earlier work. The 46 chapters 
are in four parts: ‘‘The Rise and Spread of Islam,” 
“The Ottoman and Safavid Empires,” ‘‘European 
Imperialism in the Modern Middle East,” and 
‘The Contemporary Middle East.” Includes 18 
maps, 12 genealogical charts, and annotated bibli- 
ographies at the end of each chapter. (SG) 

The Rushdie File, ed. by Lisa Appignanesi and Sara 
Maitland. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University 
Press, 1990. xv + 266 pages. Index. $32.50 cloth. 
$12.95 paper. A detailed account of events sur- 
rounding the publication of The Satanic Verses, 
based on a conference held at the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts in London in March 1989. The 
book includes accounts of the controversy in the 
United Kingdom; the response from Iran, Western 
Europe, and North America; and essays, articles, 
and excerpts addressing ‘‘Truth and Fiction,” 
“Writers and Religion,” “‘Censorship,”’ and ‘‘Un- 
derstanding and Toleration.” (MG) 

Studies in Arab History: The Antonius Lectures, 
1976-87, ed. by Derek Hopwood. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1990. ix + 189 pages. $45.00. 
Contains the texts of the annual ‘‘George Antonius 
Lecture,” given at St. Antony’s College, Oxford, 
from 1976 to 1987. Includes ‘‘The Arab Awakening 
Forty Years After’’ by Albert Hourani; “The Ot- 
toman Conquest and the Development of the Great 
Arab Towns” by André Raymond; “Muhammad 
Alt and Palmerston’? by Afaf Marsot; ‘‘Ernest 
Bevin and Palestine’? by Harold Beeley; ‘‘The 
Meaning of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem” by 
Oleg Grabar; “‘Space, Holiness and Time: Pales- 
tine in the Classical Arab Centuries” by Tarif 
Khalidi; and ‘Orientalism Again’? by Norman 
Daniels. (SG) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Abstracta Iranica, vol. 11. Paris: Institut francais de 
recherche en Iran, 1989. xvi + 352 pages. Indices. 
n.p. paper. Contains 1,292 annotated citations of 
books and articles, grouped into categories of 
bibliography, linguistics, history, art and archeol- 
ogy, literature, sociology, political science, eco- 
nomics, ethnography, and music and arts. The 
geographic area under survey includes Iran, Af- 
ghanistan, Central Asia, India and Pakistan, and 
Kurdish lands within and beyond the borders of 


Iran. Access is by index of author, editor, and 
translator, and by subject chapters. (SG) 

An Annotated Bibliography of American Doctoral 
Dissertations on Arabic Language, Literature, and 
Culture, 1967-1987, by Dona $. Straley. Colum- 
bus, OH: American Association of Teachers of 
Arabic, 1989. iii + 178 pages. Indices. n.p. paper. 
Cites 422 dissertations; access is by author, sub- 
ject, or title index. The annotated citations are 
grouped in six chapters: ‘‘Linguistics;’’ ‘*Litera- 
ture;” ““Texts and Translations; “The Quran, 
Religious Sciences, Philosophy, and Law; “‘Cul- 
ture; and ‘‘Pedagogy.’’ (SG) 

Britain in the Middle East, 1921-1956: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography, by Vincent Ponko. New York 
and London: Garland Publishing, 1990. liv + 513 
pages. Append. Index. $57.00, Annotated citations 
are listed within 10 theme chapters, including ‘‘The 
United Kingdom in the Middle East: An Over- 
view,” “The Involvement of the United States in 
Middle Eastern Affairs,” and ‘‘The Middle East 
Country by Country” (two chapters); also offers 
“Finding Aids,” devoted to archives, bibliogra- 
phies, handbooks, and other reference materials. 
(SG) 

Information Sources on Saudi Arabia: A Bibliogra- 
phy of English Language Materials in the Library of 
the Institute of Public Administration. Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia: Institute of Public Administration 
Library, 1989. 3rd ed. vii + 532 pages. Indices. 
Contains 2,317 entries of books, articles, disserta- 
tions, and pamphlets; access is by author, within 
subject categories. The library’s holdings empha- 
size public administration, management, law, eco- 
nomics, and history. (SG) 

Iraq: A Country Study. Washington, DC: US Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1990. 4th ed. xxx + 299 
pages. Append. Bibl. Gloss. Index. n.p. This up- 
dated edition adds sections on ‘‘The Emergence of 
Saddam Husayn, 1968-1979” and “The Iran-Iraq 
Conflict.” The chapter on national security exam- 
ines ‘‘The Search for Nuclear Technology,” ‘‘The 
Sociology of the Military,” “The Impact of Casu- 
alties on the Armed Forces,” and ‘‘Internal Secur- 
ity in the 1980s.’’ (SG) 

The Middle East Review, 1990. Saffron Walden, 
UK: World of Information, 1990. 16th ed. 192 
pages. $64.00 paper. This reference book, designed 
primarily for business people, provides information 
on political and economic conditions in 27 coun- 
tries. In addition to country profiles, it offers arti- 
cles on ‘The Middle East Arms Market: Declining 
Sales, Growing Local Industries’? and ‘‘Interna- 
tional Oil Business: A Vindication of OPEC’s 
Policies?” Also includes maps, economic statis- 
tics, details on travel accommodations, and a cal- 
endar of trade fairs and exhibitions. (MG) 

Pocket Guide to Tehran. Bonn, FRG: Medien and 
Biicher, 1989. Distrib. Mazda Publishers, Costa 
Mesa, CA. 160 pages + map. Index. $29.00 paper. 
This handbook is the first of its kind to be published 
since the 1979 revolution. It offers information of 


use to the traveler—listings of banks, museums, 
government ministries, and transportation—as well 
as guidelines for observing Islamic dress, customs, 
and special regulations that have been introduced 
since the revolution. A large map of Tehran, re- 
flecting changed street names, is included with the 
pocket guide. (SG) 

Transnational Corporations and Labor: A Directory 
of Resources, ed. by Thomas P. Fenton and Mary J. 
Heffron. Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1989. xvi + 
166 pages. Indices. $9.95 paper. An expanded and 
updated version of a chapter in Third World Re- 
source Directory (Orbis Books, 1984). Provides 
annotated entries of organizations, books, period- 
icals, pamphlets and articles, and audiovisual ma- 
terials. Access is by indices of organization, name, 
title, subject, and geographical area. (CMG) 
United States Foreign Policy and the Middle East/ 
North Africa: A Bibliography of Twentieth-Century 
Research, by Sanford R. Silverburg and Bernard 
Reich. New York and London: Garland Publish- 
ing, 1990. xli + 407 pages. Index. $50.00. Contains 
3,676 bibliographic entries; access is by subject 
index and alphabetical listing. The work includes 
material published through 1988. (SG) 

Who’s Who in Iran. Meckenheim, FRG: Medien 
and Biicher, 1990. Distrib. Mazda Publishers, 
Costa Mesa, CA. 350 pages. $138.00 paper. The 
approximately 1,200 entries are listed alphabeti- 
cally by surname and provide data on ‘‘Position/ 
Occupation,” ‘“‘Education,’’ ‘“‘[Knowledge of] 
Foreign Language,” and ‘‘Political Tendency/Af- 
filiation.” ‘‘Career/Background’”’ information is re- 
corded for ‘‘Pre-Revolution’’ and “‘Post-Revolu- 
tion.’ An annex provides names and titles of 
senior persons employed in government agencies. 
(JAD) 

Who’s Who in Lebanon, 1988-1989, Beirut: Pub- 
litec Publications, 1988. Distrib. Gale Research, 
Detroit, MI. 506 pages. n.p. Part one contains 
some 2,000 biographical entries—listed alphabeti- 
cally--of prominent citizens and foreign residents 
of Lebanon. Part two provides information on 
Lebanese geography, history, government, and 
economy, among other subjects. (JAD) 


DOCUMENTS 


American Foreign Policy: Current Documents, 
1988. Washington, DC: Department of State, 1989. 
xlviii + 818 pages. Index. n.p. Contains 493 docu- 
ments, including over 100 concerning US policy 
toward the countries of the Middle East. Topics 
include the Shultz initiative, United States recog- 
nition of the Palestinian Liberation Organization, 
US-Israeli strategic cooperation, efforts to release 
Western hostages held in Lebanon, and reactions 
to Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan. (SG) 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Italo Balbo: A Fascist Life, by Claudio G. Segré. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990. xvi 
+ 466 pages. Abbrevs. Notes. Bibl. Index. $12.95 
paper. A paperback edition of a book originally 
published in 1987. Presents a biography of Italo 
Balbo, a minister in the Mussolini government and 
pioneer aviator. Section three, ‘“The Colonizer,”’ 
addresses Balbo’s rule as governor general of 
Libya from 1934 to 1940. (MLB) 


GEOGRAPHY 


L’urbanisation spontanée au Caire, by Galila El 
Kadi. Tours, France: Centre d’études et de recher- 
ches, URBAMA, 1987. Fascicule de Recherches, 
no. 18. 376 pages. Appends. FF100.00 paper. An- 
alyzes recent effects of unplanned urbanization in 
Cairo on agriculture, construction and infrastruc- 
ture, finance, government, and housing. Includes a 
comprehensive case study of the evolution of the 
Arab El Guesr neighborhood. Explanatory photo- 
graphs, maps, and tables are included. (JAB) 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Arabian Stadies, ed. by Robert B. Serjeant and 
Robin L. Bidwell. Cambridge and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990. ix + 192 pages. 
Contribs. $59.50. Contains 11 articles, including 
“The Arrest of the British Vice-Consul in al- 
Hudaydah and the Subsequent Protection of Brit- 
ish Interests in Yemen, 1914-18” by John Baldry, 
““Omani-Ottoman Relations During the Reign of 
Imam Ahmad ibn Said, 1741-1783, in Light of a 
Recently Discovered Exchange of Letters between 
the Imam and the Ottoman Sultan” by Mohammed 
al-Zulfa, ‘‘Anglo-Ottoman Confrontation in the Ye- 
men, 1840-49” by Caesar E. Farah, and ‘‘Weights 
and Measures in Mecca During the Late Ayyubid 
and Mamluk Periods” by Richard T. Mortel. (SG) 


CENTRAL ASIA 


Alpamysh: Central Asian Identity under Russian 
Rule, by H.B. Paksoy. Hartford, CT: Association 
for the Advancement of Central Asian Research, 
1989. AACAR Monograph Series. iti + 170 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $49.95 cloth. $10.95 paper. A detailed 
analysis of an epic of Central Asian oral history. 
The author examines Soviet attempts to repress the 
classic as a case study of hostility toward Central 
Asian oral traditions. Also discusses the place of 
Alpamysh within the literary genre and reproduces 
a 1901 translation of the epic with extensive com- 
mentary. (SG) 
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EGYPT 


The United States and Egypt: An Essay on Policy for 
the 1990s, by William B. Quandt. Washington, DC: 
The Brookings Institution, 1990. 75 pages. Tables. 
Index. $7.95 paper. Evaluates past and present 
US-Egyptian relations; suggests that the relation- 
ship’s emphasis may shift in the next decade from 
political and strategic concerns to economic con- 
siderations. Advocates debt relief and an improved 
aid package from the United States as well as a 
strong American commitment to promoting efforts 
toward an Arab-Israeli peace. (MLB) 


THE GULF 


Crisis in the Gulf: A Resource Packet. Washington, 
DC: MERIP, 1990. 53 pages. $6.00 paper. Reprints 
articles previously published in Middle East Report 
in three sections: ‘‘Iraq and the Iran-Iraq War,” 
‘The Small Gulf States,” and ‘‘US Intervention.” 
Includes ‘‘Iraq and the War in the Gulf’ by Joe 
Stork, ‘‘Class and State in Kuwait” by Fred Law- 
son, and ““The Palestinian Diaspora of the Gulf” by 
Eric Rouleau. Also features primers on the Iran- 
Iraq war, military spending by Gulf states, and 
arms sales to states in the region. (SG) 

The Gulf War: Regional and International Dimen- 
sions, ed. by Hanns Maull and Otto Pick. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1989. x + 203 pages. 
Chron. Index. n.p. A collection of 14 articles based 
on a conference held in Bonn in March 1988, 
sponsored by Johns Hopkins University and the 
Bonn Institut für Internationale Begegnungen. In- 
cludes ‘‘Iran and the War: From Stalemate to 
Ceasefire’? by Shahram Chubin; ‘‘Islamic Funda- 
mentalism and Regional Dynamics” by John Voll; 
“Iraq in the Gulf War: Objectives, Strategies and 
Problems” by Philip Robins; ‘‘ ‘The Mice Will 
Play’—Kurds, Turks and the Gulf War” by Mal- 
coim Yapp; “The United States and the Persian 
Gulf’ by Gary Sick; and ‘Japan: Vulnerabilities 
and Responses” by Masashi Nishihara. (SG) 


IRAN 


In the Name of God: The Khomeini Decade, by 
Robin Wright. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1990. 284 pages. Chron. Notes. Bibl. Index. $10.95 
paper. A paperback edition of a book originally 
published in 1989 and reviewed in MEJ vol. 44, no. 
3 (Summer 1990). 

Iran: A Decade of War and Revolution, by David 
Menashri. New York and London: Holmes and 
Meier, 1990. xvii + 410 pages. Append. Bibl. 
Index. $47.50 cloth. $24.95 paper. Contains chap- 
ters originally published in Middle East Contempo- 
rary Survey, an annual of the Dayan Center, Tel 
Aviv University. Chapters cover developments 


within a 12-month period, beginning in 1977~78 and 
ending in 1984-85. (SG) 


IRAQ 


Iraqi Power and US Security in the Middle East, by 
Stephen C. Pelletiere et al. Carlisle Barracks, PA: 
Strategic Studies Institute, US Army War College, 
1990. xi + 95 pages. Notes. About the Authors. 
n.p. paper. This report, published prior to the 
August 1990 invasion of Kuwait, contains seven 
chapters, including an introduction to the history 
and current strength of the Iraqi military, an anal- 
ysis of the final campaign in the Iran-Iraq war, an 
evaluation of Soviet relations with Gulf states, and 
recommendations for United States policy toward 
Iraq. (CMG) 


ISRAEL 


Israel’s Odd Couple: The 1984 Knesset Elections and 
the National Unity Government, ed. by Daniel J. 
Elazar and Shmuel Sandler. Detroit, MI: Wayne 
State University Press, 1990. 253 pages. Index. 
$34.95 cloth. $16.95 paper. Contains 10 chapters, 
divided into two parts: ‘The 1984 Elections” and 
“The National Unity Government.” Chapters in- 
clude ‘‘The Alignment Electoral Campaign: Catch- 
All Tactics in a Divided Society,” ‘‘Kach and the 
Limits to Political Tolerance in Israel,” “The 
Resumption of a Communal Coalition Tradition,” 
and ‘“‘The Knesset: Development, Stability, or 
Decay?” The editors contribute an introduction, 
“The Two-Bloc System—A New Development in 
Israeli Politics.’* (SG) 

Soviet Jewish Emigration to Israel, by Roberta 
Cohen. Washington, DC: Refugee Policy Group, 
1990. 39 pages. $7.50 paper. Examines factors 
causing Soviet Jewish emigration, discusses the 
settlement of Soviet Jews in Israel, and assesses 
Israel’s capacity to support and assimilate the 
newcomers into its society. (MG) 


LEBANON 


Comprendre le Liban, by Marie-Ange Lecerf. 
Paris: Editions Karthala, 1988. 154 pages. Con- 
tents. Bibl. FF85.00 paper. A review of contempo- 
rary Lebanon, including its origins, internal politi- 
cal and social disintegration, external influences, 
and political future. The book, written for the 
educated layperson, includes maps, religious pop- 
ulation tables, and chronologies. (TAB) 


SYRIA 


At Arms Length: Soviet-Syrian Relations in the 
Gorbachev Era, by John P. Hannah. Washington, 


DC: Washington Institute for Near East Policy, 
1989. Policy Papers, no. 18. xii + 58 pages. $9.95 
paper. Evaluates the Soviet-Syrian relationship in 
the context of Gorbachev’s era of ‘‘new thinking”; 
considers the implications of changing ties for US 
foreign policy; recommends that the United States 
influence the Soviet Union to dissuade Syria from 
pursuing a war option against Israel. (GIJ) 


TURKEY 


Local Government in Turkey: Governing Greater 
Istanbul, ed. by Metin Heper. London: Routledge, 
1989. viii + 92 pages. Bibl. Index. £30.00. The 
editor’s third volume in a series on local govern- 
ment in Turkey. Using metropolitan Istanbul as a 
case study, the essays examine that city’s efforts at 
political and administrative decentralization in 
terms of responsibility, authority, and allocation of 
resources. (MLB) 

Tea and the Domestication of the Turkish State, by 
C.M. Hann. Huntingdon, UK: Eothen Press, 1990. 
xv + 106 pages. Notes. Append. Bibl. $24.00 
paper. Examines the development of the tea indus- 
try in the Rize region of northern Turkey from 
early agricultural experiments of the 1920s to the 
period of free-market policies under the Ozal gov- 
ernment; discusses the industry’s impact on the 
local culture; evaluates the conflict between eco- 
nomic state structures and rural means of produc- 
tion. (LM) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Chemical Warfare, Chemical Disarmament, by Val- 
erie Adams. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1990. xii + 276 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$19.95 paper. Provides descriptions of chemical 
and biological warfare agents; analyzes past uses of 
chemical warfare and early efforts at arms control; 
considers future use of these weapons, mainly in 
the context of a NATO-Warsaw Pact clash. (SG) 
Conflicts Unending: The United States and Regional 
Disputes, by Richard N. Haass. New Haven, CT 
and London: Yale University Press, 1990. xiv + 
172 pages. Notes. Index. $22.50. Discusses the 
history of unresolved conflicts and impediments to 
their resolution. Areas under consideration include 
‘The Middle East;’’ “Greece, Turkey, and Cy- 
prus;” and ‘India and Pakistan.” (MG) 

Culture and International Relations, ed. by Jongsuk 
Chay. New York: Praeger, 1990. xii + 295 pages. 
Bibl. Index. Contribs. $45.00. A collection of 18 
articles divided into five sections: ‘‘Introduction 
and Overview,” “The Humanities and Interna- 
tional Relations,” “‘Culture and American Foreign 
Policy,’’ ‘‘World Cultures and International Rela- 
tions,” and ‘‘Issues in Culture and International 
Relations.” Includes ‘Islamic Revivalism and its 
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Impact on the Middle East and the Superpowers,” 
“US Foreign Policy as Manifest Theology,” and 
“Swords into Plowshares: Some Thoughts on 
What Went Wrong.” (CMG) 

Histoire du Daglig (Haut)-Garabagh à la lumière de 
documents historiques, by Ahmad Tabrizli. Stras- 
bourg, France: Association Culturelle Azerbaid- 
janaise, 1989. 92 pages. n.p. paper. Offers excerpts 
from historical records and contemporary press 
accounts to argue for continued Azerbaijani con- 
trol of Nagorno-Karabagh. (SG) 

The History and Sociology of Genocide: Analyses 
and Case Studies, by Frank Chalk and Kurt Jonas- 
sohn. New Haven, CT and London: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1990. xvili + 461 pages. Bibis. $50.00 
cloth. $19.95 paper. An historical and comparative 
analysis of genocide presented in three parts. The 
first provides an overview of available literature, a 
definition and typology of genocide, and a discus- 
sion of research difficulties; the second examines 
20 case studies; the third offers bibliographies 
related to the case studies. Among these studies, 
which begin in the pre-Christian era, are the 13th 
century Mongol conquests, the Armenian genocide 
under the Ottoman Empire, and the genocide per- 
petrated by the Nazis during World War II. (LM) 
The Middle East Military Balance, 1988-1989, ed. 
by Shlomo Gazit and Ze’ev Eytan. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1990. 305 pages. Tables. Gloss. 
Chron. Abbrevs. Maps. $65.00. This publication of 
the Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies, Tel Aviv 
University, is in three parts. Part one, ‘‘Strategic 
Developments in the Middle East,” is divided into 
two sections: ‘‘The Palestinian Uprising” and “‘In 
the Aftermath of the Iran-Iraq War.’’ Articles 
include ‘‘The Uprising in Judea, Samaria and the 
Gaza Strip and its Ramifications,’’ ‘‘The US-PLO 
Dialogue,” ““Regional Strategic Implications of the 
Iran-Iraq War,” ‘‘Developments in US Policy in 
the Persian Gulf,” and ‘“‘Shi‘ite Terrorism in 
19838.” Part two provides statistics on the military 
forces of 20 states and on ‘‘Palestinian Military and 
Paramilitary Forces” in the region. Part three 
contains comparative tables, a glossary of weapons 
systems, a chronology, and maps. (MLB) 

Origins of Terrorism: Psychologies, Ideologies, The- 
ologies, States of Mind, ed. by Walter Reich. Wash- 
ington, DC: Wilson International Center for Schol- 
ars; and Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990. xi + 289 pages. Contribs. 
Index. $44.50 cloth. $13.95 paper. A series of 
essays on the psychological dimensions of terror- 
ism, including ‘Sacred Terror: A Contemporary 
Example from Islam’’ by David Rapoport, ““The 
Moral Logic of Hizballah” by Martin Kramer, and 
“The Readiness to Kill and Die: Suicidal Terrorism 
in the Middle East” by Ariel Merari. (MLB) 
Revolution and Political Change in the Third World, 
ed. by Barry M. Schutz and Robert O. Slater. 
Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner Publishers; and Lon- 
don: Adamantine Press, 1990. x + 260 pages. 
Contribs. Gloss. Index. $35.00 cloth. $16.95 paper. 
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Based on a conference held in June 1988 at the 
Defense Intelligence College. This book examines 
forces that inspire revolutions in various Third 
World countries. Chapters include ‘‘Historical Pre- 
cedents” by Gerard Chaliand; “Religious Resur- 
gence and Revolution: Islam” by John Voll and 
Fred R. von der Mehden; ‘‘Anticolonial Revolu- 
tionary Nationalism: The Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization’’ by As‘ad AbuKhalil; and “Patterns of 
Legitimacy and Future Revolutions in the Third 
World” by Barry M. Schutz and Robert O. Slater. 
(MG) 

Sea-Changes: American Foreign Policy in a World 
Transformed, ed. by Nicholas X. Rizopoulos. New 
York and London: Council on Foreign Relations 
Press, 1990. x + 294 pages. About the Authors. 
$14.95 paper. The chapter on the Middle East, 
written by Itamar Rabinovich, examines the con- 
sequences of declining superpower rivalries in that 
region, including the potential for a reduction of 
US financial aid to Egypt and Israel. (SGN) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Dimona-~The Third Temple? The Story Behind the 
Vanunu Revelation, by Mark Gaffney. Brattleboro, 
VT: Amana Books, 1989. xv + 236 pages. Ab- 
brevs. Chron. Appends. $12.50 paper. A critique of 
Israel’s nuclear program, divided into seven chap- 
ters that discuss its evolution from the 1950s 
through the 1970s. Also investigates Israel’s al- 
leged nuclear cooperation with South Africa. (GIJ) 
From Stones to Statehood: The Palestinian Uprising, 
by Phyllis Bennis. Brooklyn, NY: Olive Branch 
Press, 1990. 135 pages. Refs. $16.95 paper. Fea- 
tures interviews and 94 black-and-white photo- 
graphs from a 10-week stay in Gaza and the West 
Bank villages of Qabatiya, Beita, and Beit Sahour 
during 1988, which illustrate the effects of the 
intifada on Palestinian society. Chapter 2 examines 
the Palestinian population, focusing on women, 
trade union members, youth, medical workers, and 
farmers. (MLB) 

The Israeli Army and the Intifada: Policies That 
Contribute to the Killings. New York and Washing- 
ton, DC: Human Rights Watch, 1990. A Middle 
East Watch Report. 126 pages. Append. n.p. pa- 
per. Argues that Israel Defense Forces’ rules of 
engagement, which allow soldiers to open fire, are 
“unduly permissive;’’ that procedures ‘‘to investi- 
gate and punish troop misconduct’ are “‘ineffec- 
tive;’’ and that restrictions on ‘‘independent bodies 
attempting to monitor [IDF] conduct” are ‘‘unjus- 
tified” (p. 1). An appendix offers six case studies of 
Palestinians killed by the IDF whose deaths, the 
report contends, illustrate the abuses noted in the 
main text. (SG) 

Lessons of Occupation: Palestinian Higher Educa- 
tion During the Uprising. Jerusalem: Jerusalem 
Media and Communication Centre, 1990. ii + 36 


pages. Notes. n.p. paper. Argues that the closure 
of Palestinian institutions of higher education has 
been implemented as a form of collective punish- 
ment. The report considers the period before as 
well as since the start of the intifada. Includes a 
chronology of “Israeli Military Sanctions Against 
Palestinian Higher Education, 1974-1987,” listing 
school closings, deportations of faculty, and 
clashes between students and Israeli forces. (MLB) 
The Palestinian Catastrophe: The 1948 Expulsion of 
a People from Their Homeland, by Michael 
Palumbo. London and New York: Quartet Books, 
1989. xix + 233 pages. Sources. Acknowl. Index. 
£6.95 paper. A paperback version of a book orig- 
inally published in 1987 by Faber and Faber, Lon- 
don. The work argues that the Palestinian exodus 
of 1948 was the result of a deliberate Israeli plan of 
expulsion. Chapters treat ‘Plan Dalet,” ‘‘Deir 
Yassin,” “The Fall of Jaffa," and ‘‘Operation 
Hiram,” among others. (SG) 

Palestinian Education: A Threat to Israel’s Security? 
Jerusalem: Jerusalem Media and Communication 
Centre, 1990. 2nd edition. 52 pages. Notes. Ap- 
pends. n.p. paper. This updated edition of a report 
initially published in February 1989 offers a chro- 
nology of Israel’s closure of primary and secondary 
schools in the occupied territories between Decem- 
ber 9, 1987 and May 31, 1990. Examines the 
military government’s rationale in ordering the 
closures and assesses the academic, economic, and 
social effects of depriving the population of educa- 
tional facilities. (MLB) 

The Palestinians: New Directions, ed. by Michael C. 
Hudson. Washington, DC: Center for Contempo- 
rary Arab Studies, Georgetown University, 1990. 
xix + 268 pages. Append. Contribs. Index. $29.95 
cloth. $14.95 paper. A collection of 13 articles 
based on the Center for Contemporary Arab Stud- 
ies’ 1989 annual symposium. Includes ‘‘Revolt of 
the Petite Bourgeoisie: Urban Merchants and the 
Palestinian Uprising’? by Salim Tamari, ‘‘Mass 
Mobilization and the Uprising: The Labor Move- 
ment’ by Joost Hiltermann, ‘‘The Palestinian 
Challenge to US Policy” by Michael C. Hudson, 
“A Look Ahead: The Future State of Palestine” by 
Hisham Sharabi, ‘‘The Economic Viability of a 
Palestinian State’ by George Abed, and ‘‘The 
Shape of Things to Come: Policy and Politics in the 
Palestinian State’’ by Laurie Brand. Also offers an 
appendix of demographic statistics on the Palestin- 
ian population, which includes projections—based 
on varying rates of immigration and natural 
growth—of the probable dates when the Arab 
population will equal the Jewish population in 
historic Palestine. (SG) 

Punishing a Nation: Israeli Human Rights Violations 
During the Palestinian Uprising, December 1987- 
December 1988. Boston, MA: South End Press, 
1990. xv + 299 pages. $30.00 cloth. $16.00 paper. 
Examines military and administrative repression of 
the intifada and Israeli attempts to undermine the 
institutional and economic infrastructure of the 


occupied territories; analyzes violations of human 
rights within the context of local and international 
law. Individual chapters address abuses with re- 
gard to medical treatment, administration of jus- 
tice, educational facilities, and economic sanc- 
tions, among others. (GIJ) 

Stealth PACs: How Israel’s American Lobby Seeks 
to Control US Middle East Policy, by Richard H. 
Curtiss. Washington, DC: American Educational 
Trust, 1990. xii + 192 pages. Index. Maps. Ap- 
pend. Contribs. $9.95 paper. A revised edition of a 
book originally published under the title Stealth 
PACs: How Israel’s American Lobby Took Control 
of US Middle East Policy and listed in MEJ vol. 44, 
no. 3 (Summer 1990), p. 538. 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


A Ceramic Chronology from Tell Leilan: Operation 
1, by Glenn M. Schwartz. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1989. xxv + 200 pages. Appends. 
Bibl. Index. $35.00. Based on data retrieved at Tell 
Leilan on the Habur Plains of northeastern Syria. 
The volume reconstructs Mesopotamian civiliza- 
tion in the 4th through 2nd centuries BC; numerous 
drawings, photographs, and charts accompany the 
study. (MLB) 

Occasional Papers of the School of Abbasid Studies. 
Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press, 1986. n.p. 
paper. Contains seven articles: ‘‘Paired Metaphors 
in Muhdath Poetry” by Wolfhart Heinrichs; ‘‘God’s 
Knowledge of the Future in the Philosophy of al- 
Farabi” by Oliver Leaman; ‘‘Prolegomena to the 
Study of Cooking in Abbasid Times: A Circuitous 
Bibliographic Essay’’ by David Waines; ‘‘The Inter- 
pretation of Q 4,23 and the Muslim Theories of 
Naskh” by John Burton; ‘‘Harun al-Rashid’s Mec- 
can Settlement of AH 186/AD 802” by R.A. Kimber; 
“History and Fiction’? by John N. Mattock; and 
“The Abbasid Movement in Khurasan’’ by H. 
Shacklady. (SG) 

The Oromo of Ethiopia: A History, 1570-1860, by 
Mohammed Hassen. Cambridge and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990. xviii + 253 
pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $49.50. Presents the first 
political, economic, and religious history of the 
Oromo people, who make up nearly half the pop- 
ulation of Ethiopia and are the largest single na- 
tional group in the Horn of Africa. The study 
begins with the Oromo migration into Ethiopia in 
the late 16th century and traces the formation of 
the Oromo-ruled Gibe states. The work is based on 
Ethiopic, Amharic, Arabic, and European-lan- 
guage published primary sources, indigenous un- 
published primary sources, and oral-history 
sources; along with extensive African-language 
and European-language published and unpublished 
secondary sources. (CMG) 

Recent Archaeological Discoveries and Biblical Re- 
search, by William G. Denver. Seattle: University 
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of Washington Press, 1990. x + 189 pages. Notes. 
Index. $17.50. A collection of essays based on the 
author’s Stroum Lectures, delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Washington in 1985. Includes ‘‘Artifacts, 
Ecofacts, and Textual Facts: How Archaeology 
Today Can Illuminate the World of the Bible; 
“The Israelite Settlement in Canaan: New Archae- 
ological Models;’’ “Monumental Art and Architec- 
ture in Ancient Israel in the Period of the United 
Monarchy;”” and “‘Archaeology Reconstructs the 
Lost Background of the Israelite Cult.” (CMG) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Canadian Controls on Natural Gas Exports: Recent 
Developments, by G.C. Watkins. Boulder, CO: 
International Research Center for Energy and Eco- 
nomic Development, 1990. 18 pages. Notes. Ap- 
pends. $10.00 paper. 

Economic Diversification and Development in Saudi 
Arabia, by Rashid Masood. Bombay: Popular 
Prakashan, 1989. xv + 127 pages. Bibl. Rs150.00. 
Traces Saudi Arabia’s plan to lessen its depen- 
dence on crude oil production by diversifying to 
petrochemicals. (MG) 

Morocco: Analysis and Reform of Economic Policy, 
by Brendan Horton. Washington, DC: World 
Bank, 1990. vii + 132 pages. Refs. Tables. $9.95 
paper. Closely studies developments in the Moroc- 
can economy between 1973 and 1987, focusing 
primarily on that country’s attempts to renegotiate 
its debt and its relations with the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. (CMG) 
OPEC Ascendant? Another Case of Crying Wolf, by 
Eliyahu Kanovsky. Washington, DC: Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy, 1990. Policy Papers, 
no. 20. 62 pages. Append. $9.95 paper. This report, 
completed prior to the August 1990 Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait, predicts stable oil prices for the 1990s. 
It offers an examination of economic conditions in 
the oil-exporting countries and includes proposals 
for future US petroleum policies. (MG) 

World Development Report, 1990. Washington, 
DC: World Bank, 1990. Distrib. Oxford University 
Press, New York. xii + 260 pages. Bibl. Tables. 
$14.95 paper. This report, the 13th in an annual 
series on the developing world, addresses the 
causes and scope of poverty, and offers potential 
strategies for its reduction. Contains social and 
economic data on over 180 countries and territo- 
ries, and a statistic appendix with summary data on 
population, national accounts, trade, and external 
debt of low-income and middle-income countries. 


(MLB) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Des enfants et des pierres: enquéte en Palestine 
occupée, by Sylvie Mansour. Paris: Les livres de la 
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Revue d’études palestiniennes, 1989. 166 pages. 
Plates. Photos. Contents. FF79.00 paper. A non- 
traditional study of children and adolescents active 
in the intifada, through an analysis of data obtained 
from questionnaires and conversations. Focus is 
on links among stress, anguish, and political con- 
sciousness, as a result of repression, war psychol- 
ogy, and the aggregate effect of participation in the 
intifada. (JAB) 

Kibbutz Members Study Kibbutz Children, ed. by 
Zvi Lavi. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1990. 
ix + 237 pages. Bibl. Indices. Contribs. $39.95. 
Contains 15 articles written by kibbutz members on 
child-rearing and educational practices in these 
communal settlements. The articles are divided 
into sections addressing early childhood and moth- 
erhood, the transition from communal to family 
sleeping arrangements, elementary school-age chil- 
dren, and the life of adolescents. (MLB) 

Mari Girgis: village de Haute-Egypte, by Nessim 
Henry Henein. Cairo: Institut frangais d’archéolo- 
gie orientale du Caire, 1988. xi + 443 pages. 
Appends. Gloss. Tables. Contents. n.p. paper. 
This comprehensive study of life in an Egyptian 
village explores geography, housing, agriculture, 
artisanship, clothing, illness, marriage, death, reli- 
gion, and popular culture. Includes numerous 
maps, photos, tables, and diagrams. (JAB) 

The Roots of Evil: The Origins of Genocide and 
Other Group Violence, by Ervin Staub. Cambridge 
and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989. 
xvi + 336 pages. Notes. Index. $29.95. Examines 
psychological, cultural, and other factors that pre- 
dispose a population toward mass killings and 
genocide. Part two focuses on genocide under the 
Nazis; part three examines the Armenian genocide 
and killings in Cambodia and Argentina. Chapter 
12, “The Turkish Genocide of the Armenians,”’ 
examines historical and cultural preconditions, de- 
valuation and increasing mistreatment of Arme- 
nians, the genocide, and the role of bystanders. 
The book concludes with an analysis of the cultural 
and psychological origins of war, the nature of 
groups, and suggestions for creating caring, nonag- 
gressive societies. (JAB) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Expectation of the Millennium: Shi‘ism in History, 
ed. and annotated by Seyyed Hossein Nasr et al. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 1989. 
xxxiii + 460 pages. Index. $73.50 cloth. $24.50 
paper. A collection of 26 essays, grouped in six 
parts: ‘‘Shi‘i Political Doctrines;’’ ‘‘Authority, 
Law and Society in Shi‘ism;’’ ‘‘Shi‘ism in Histo- 
ry;’’ “Shiʻi Minorities in the Islamic World; ‘‘Shi- 
‘ism in the Modern World: Early Political Ideas;’’ 
and ‘‘Shi‘ism in the Modern World: Later Political 
Ideas.” Contains both primary and secondary- 
source materials, including works by Ali Shariati, 


Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, and Ayatollah Mur- 
tada Mutahhari; as well as Ann K. Lambton, Said 
Amir Arjomand, Albert Hourani, Shahrough 
Akhavi, Hanna Batatu, Mangol Bayat, and Abdul- 
aziz A. Sachedina. (SG) 

God and Creation: An Ecumenical Symposium, ed. 
by David B. Burrell and Bernard McGinn. Notre 
Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1990. 
xii + 328 pages. Index. $29.95. A collection of 
essays based on an April 1987 conference, entitled 
“God and Creation: An Ecumenical Symposium in 
Comparative Religious Thought,” held at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame and the University of Chi- 
cago. A section on Islam includes 3 papers: “‘Cre- 
ation in Time in Islamic Thought, with Special 
Reference to al-Ghazali” by Eric L. Ormsby, ‘‘Fa- 
khr al-Din al-Razi on God as al-Khaliq’’ by Jane 
Dammen McAuliffe, and ‘“Transcendence and Dis- 
tinction: Metaphoric Process in Isma‘ili Muslim 
Thought” by Azim Nanji. (CMG) 

Journey to the Lord of Power: A Sufi Manual on 
Retreat, by Muhyiddin Ibn Arabi, tr. by Rabia 
Terri Harris. Rochester, VT: Inner Traditions In- 
ternational, 1989. 116 pages. Notes. Gloss. $10.95 
paper. The first publication in English of a work 
originally written in the 12th century. Considers 
the attainment of khalwa (spiritual retreat) in Su- 
fism; includes extensive notes from the commen- 
tary of Abd al-Karim Jili, one of Ibn Arabi’s 
disciples. (MG) 

Masnavi Ravayeh, by Salaheddin Ali Nader Shah. 
Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1990. 
xxiii + 125 pages. Gloss. n.p. Contains the Sufi 
poem, ‘‘Masnavi Ravayeh,’’ in Arabic, English, 
Farsi, French, and Italian renditions. Also includes 
a brief description of the poet’s life and philosophy; 
an introduction to principles of Sufism; and a 
glossary of names and terms following each trans- 
lation of the poem. (LM) 

Muslims—-Their Religious Beliefs and Practices, vol. 
1: The Formative Period, by Andrew Rippin. Lon- 
don and New York: Routledge, 1990. xvii + 155 
pages. Gloss. Notes. Bibl. Index. $47.50 cloth. 
$14.95 paper. This book, intended as an introduc- 
tion to Islam, addresses the Quran, Muhammad, 
legal developments, ritual practice, Shi‘ism, and 
Sufism. (MG) 

Al-Muwatta of Imam Malik ibn Anas: The First 
Formulation of Islamic Law, tr. by Aisha Abdurrah- 
man Bewley. London and New York: Kegan Paul 
International, 1989. Distrib. Routledge, Chapman 
and Hall, New York. xxxviii + 465 pages. Gloss. 
Index. $65.00. A translation of a work written by 
the founder of the Maliki school of Islamic law. 
Chapters present extensive commentary on prayer, 
Islamic festivals, burials, jihad, marriage, and 
clothing. Contains a glossary of religious terms and 
an index to topical entries. (JR) 

Testimonies and Reflections: Essays of Louis Mas- 
signon, ed. by Herbert Mason. Notre Dame, IN: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1989. xvii + 178 
pages. $24.95. Contains 19 essays, including “‘My 


Entry into Jerusalem with Lawrence in 1917,” 
“Islam and the Testimony of the Faithful,” ‘‘The 
Idea of the Spirit in Islam,” ‘‘Time in Islamic 
Thought,” ‘‘Muslim and Christian Mysticism in 
the Middle Ages,” and “‘The Transfer of Suffering 
through Compassion.” (SG) 
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Calligraphy and Islamic Culture, by Annemarie 
Schimmel. New York: New York University 
Press, 1990. Distrib. Columbia University Press, 
New York. xiv + 264 pages. Appends. Abbrevs. 
Notes. Bibl. Indices. $25.00 paper. A paperback 
version of a book originally published in 1984 and 
based on the author’s 1981-82 Kevorkian Lectures 
at New York University. This detailed work stud- 
ies the development of Islamic calligraphy and the 
capability of the written Arabic language to unite 
diverse Muslim peoples. The text includes striking 
examples of calligraphy from different historical 
periods and countries of the Islamic world. (MG) 
Canadian Adventures of the Flying Egyptian, by 
Saad Elkhadem. Fredericton, Canada: York Press, 
1990. 37 pages + 25 pages in Arabic. $6.95 paper. 
An avant-garde work of fiction that explores the 
protagonist’s motivations for immigrating to Can- 
ada and his subsequent reasons for fleeing his 
adopted country and returning to Egypt. (MG) 
Classic Tales of Mulla Nasreddin, ed. by Houman 
Farzad, tr. by Diane I.. Wilcox. Costa Mesa, CA: 
Mazda Publishers, 1989. vi + 85 pages. $10.00 
paper. Contains the entertaining anecdotes of a 
famous character in Persian folklore, accompanied 
by charming illustrations. The tales are presented 
in English and Persian. (MG) 

Iranian Culture: A Persianist View, by Michael C. 
Hillmann. Lanham, MD: University Press of 
America, 1990. v + 221 pages. Bibl. Notes. $34.50 
cloth. $16.75 paper. Examines the works of past 
and contemporary Iranian writers including Fer- 
dowsi, Hafez, Sadeq Hedayat, Jalal Al-e Ahmad, 
and Forugh Farrokhzad. (SGN) 

Notes to the System of Traditional Persian Music: 
The Dastgah. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda Publishers, 
1988. 23 pages. $7.00 paper. Contains 21 musical 
pieces and a short description, in Persian, of mu- 
sical notations. (JR) 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Great Mosque of Isfahan, by Oleg Grabar. New 
York and London: New York University Press, 
1990. Distrib. Columbia University Press, New 
York. x + 141 pages. Notes. Plates. Index. $35.00. 
An extensive archeological and historical recon- 
struction of Isfahan’s major mosque, the Masjid-e 
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Jomeh. Identifies six distinctive building periods— 
from 771 to the 14th century—that define the 
present-day structure. Includes 52 black-and-white 
photographs and sketches. (MILB) 


WOMEN 


Armed Angels: Women in Iran, by Mandana 
Hendessi. London: Change International Reports, 
1990. 20 pages. Notes. Bibl. Gloss. Table. $3.50 
paper. Considers the position of women in Iranian 
society from the mid-19th century to the present, 
emphasizing the Pahlavi and postrevolutionary pe- 
riods. The study addresses women’s social and 
economic status, their involvement in political 
movements, and government attitudes toward wo- 
men’s rights before and after the revolution. (SG) 
Cabra Hachma: sexualité et tradition, by Lilia La- 
bidi. Tunis: Dar Annawras, 1989. 434 pages. Con- 
tents. FF130.00 paper. An examination of the 
status of contemporary Tunisian women. The work 
is in three parts: ‘“What Will Become of Women in 
Arab-Muslim Society,” ‘‘Arab-Muslim Femininity 
and Tradition’ and ‘‘Medical Language and Wom- 
en’s Bodies.” (SGN) 

Female Entertainment in Nineteenth and Twentieth- 
Century Egypt, by Karin van Nieuwkerk. Amster- 
dam: Middle East Research Associates, 1990. Oc- 
casional Paper no. 6. 26 pages. Bibl. $8.00 paper. 
Examines categories of female entertainers, con- 
texts in which they performed, public and per- 
former attitudes about such work, honor codes 
within the entertainment community, and shifts in 
governmental regulation of the industry. Asserts 
that attitudes toward the propriety of female enter- 
tainers have been based historically on the class, 
profession, and gender of audience and performer. 
(LM) 


LAW 


English-Persian Dictionary of Legal and Commer- 
cial Terms, by Kamal Fahim eft al. Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1989. xviii + 81 pages. NLG150.00. Contains 
approximately 5,000 entries, with an emphasis on 
the terminology of private international law and 
United States civil and commercial law. The trans- 
lators have served with the Iran-United States 
Claims Tribunal at The Hague. (JR) 

The Legal System of Iraq, by S.H. Amin. Glasgow, 
UK: Royston Publishers, 1989. 626 pages. Bibl. 
Index. £96.00. An extensive examination of Iraqi 
law, intended for use by legal scholars and laymen. 
Topics under consideration include ‘‘Banking,”’ 
“Insurance,” and ‘‘Personal Status and Family.” 
The author offers case decisions, when applicable, 
to illustrate legal codes. (MG) 
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OBIRANIAN POLITICS 
AND RELIGIOUS 
MODERNISM 


The Liberation Movement of 
Iran under the Shah and 
Khomeini 

By H. E. CHEHABI. “/ranian Politics and 
Religious Modernism is the definitive 
study of the politics of contemporary 
Iran. Chehabi shows how the interplay 
of history and culture exploded in the 
Iranian revolution. There is nothing that 
compares with this book in depth, 
knowledge, and sheer intelligence in 
the analysis of a very complex phenom- 
enon.”—David E. Apter, Yale University. 
$29.95 


GH RESURRECTION 


AND RENEWAL 


The Making of the Babi 
Movement in Iran, 1844—1850 


By ABBAS AMANAT. “Resurrection and 
Renewal is in my judgment one of the 
most important books written on 
nineteenth-century Iran, and perhaps 
the fullest account we have of the 
development of any ideological move- 
ment in the Islamic Middle East in the 
nineteenth century.” 

—Roy P. Mottahedeh, Harvard 
University. $39.50 
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BSAUDI ARABIA 


The Ceaseless Quest for 
Security 

By NADAV SAFRAN. “An outstanding 
piece of scholarship. Professor Safran is 
a gifted, incisive analyst of the Middle 
East scene, as Saudi Arabia demon- 
strates. .. . The book will be a major 
contribution to our understanding of 
Saudi Arabia.”“—-Hermann Frederick 
Eilts, U.S. Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, 
1965-1970; Director, Center for Inter- 
national Relations, Boston University. 
$15.95 paper 


OTHE FORMATION 
OF MODERN 
LEBANON 


By MEIR ZAMIR. “A superb account of 
factors leading to the French decision 
and... [of] its consequences to 1926. 
... More studies like this and we may 
begin to understand the Middle East.” 
—Daniel Pipes, Orbis. $9.95 paper 


O UNCOMMON 
DEMOCRACIES 


The One-Party Dominant 
Regimes 

Edited by T. J. PEMPEL. Focusing on 
the cases of Israel, Japan, Italy, and 
Sweden, thirteen country specialists 
analyze examples of long-term, single- 
party rule in industrialized democracies. 
$49.95 cloth, $17.95 paper 


Note: The Bibliography is intended to pre- 
sent a selective listing of periodical material 
dealing with the Middle East since the rise of 
Islam. The material included covers North 
Africa and Muslim Spain, the Arab world, the 
State of Israel, Turkey, the Transcaucasian 
states of the Soviet Union, Iran, Afghanistan, 
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T. JOURNAL welcomes comments from its 
readers. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and bear the full name 
and address of the writer. A selection of 
those received will be published periodically 
in these columns. When a comment is re- 
ceived regarding an article or review pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL, and we feel it merits 
serious consideration, the author will be 
given the option to respond in kind. As a 
matter of policy, such exchanges are nor- 
mally limited to one round. In addition to 
letters of comment, communications on other 
information of interest will be printed as 
space is available. 


To the Editor: 

I read with considerable interest the article 
by John Solecki entitled ‘‘Arabists and the 
Myth” in the Summer 1990 issue of the 
Journal. 

As one who, if memory serves correctly, 
was not only cited but pictorially depicted in 
‘Mr. Kraft’s article, I would take issue with 
the general thrust of the remarks of my for- 
mer alleged fellow Arabists. 

In the first place, during my years of ser- 
vice in the Middle East there never was a 
viable political force which could have been 
accurately called ‘‘the Arabs.” Certainly 
there was widespread depth of opposition to 
the emergence of Israel and annoyance at its 


survival. Certainly various Arab political 
leaders tried to harness this force to support 
their own national goals but these latter al- 
ways remained paramount. In 1948, while the 
military battle for Palestine was still raging, 
Saudi King Abdul Aziz was much more con- 
cerned at the potential aggrandizement of his 
Hashemite rival, King Abdullah, than over 
the establishment of Israel. Nasser’s desper- 
ate challenge to Israel in 1967 came only 
when he realized (mistakenly) that this might 
be the last opportunity to restore some valid- 
ity to his claim to lead the entire Arab world. 
The Intifada itself came from Palestinian 
realization that the leadership of the Arab 
countries would always have higher priority 
and other fish to fry. 

Certainly, in the forty-plus years of Israel’s 
independence, there have been instances 
when our relationship with that country has 
been an embarrassment and an annoyance. 
However, I defy anyone to document a case 
proving that that relationship harmed Amer- 
ica’s vital as opposed to sentimental interests 
in the Arab world. 

It is the diplomat’s business to point out 
home and often ugly truths to his govern- 
ment. But those truths should be exactly that, 
unpolluted by emotion or a blurred nostalgia. 


—DONALD C. BERGUS 
US Ambassador (retired) 
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Editor’s Note 


L AST fall, in my first editor’s note, I wrote that no one at that time knew 
whether the Persian Gulf crisis ‘‘will lead to war or to a peaceful solution.” Since 
that time, war has come and gone in the Persian Gulf. Although the military 
conflict was short and losses by the US-led coalition were light, Iraqi losses were 
heavy, and it will be a long time before the repercussions of the war can be fully 
assessed. Postwar challenges are enormous, beginning with the reconstruction of 
Kuwait and Iraq and including such complex interrelated issues as Gulf security, 
arms control, the Arab-Israeli conflict and the Palestinian question, as well as 
economic disparity and political participation in the region. 

Our first article, by Shafeeq Ghabra, is particularly timely. He examines the 
role of voluntary associations in Kuwait since the 1950s, stating that they played 
an important part in expanding political participation before the Iraqi invasion. 
Ghabra concludes that these groups are likely to contribute to a more open 
political system now that Kuwaiti independence has been restored. 

In our second article, Dirk Vandewalle evaluates the economic and political 
‘liberalization’? measures in Libya that Muammar al-Qadhafi introduced in 1987. 
He believes that the political ‘‘reform’’ efforts have been modest and designed 
primarily to relieve domestic discontent and thus protect the political status quo. 
Vandewalle further contends that Libya’s economic infitah efforts have also been 
of limited scope. 

There are few studies of the policymaking process in the Middle East. Robert 
Springborg helps fill part of this gap by analyzing the issue of political liberaliza- 
tion and the role of the opposition in Egypt through an examination of a land 
reform effort undertaken by the Mubarak government. 

The Spanish government’s decision to send naval vessels to the Persian Gulf, 
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following the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, has highlighted Spain’s expanding role in 
the Middle East over the past 15 years. Aaron Segal attributes Spain’s generally 
successful regional policies largely to its turn toward democracy in the mid-1970s 
and to a sustained parliamentary consensus on most Middle East issues. 

Strong support for Israel in the US Congress is well known. Few members of 
that body and the American public, however, are familiar with the unique Berman 
amendment which authorizes direct US financial support for Israeli foreign aid 
programs. In our concluding article, Duncan Clarke explores the origins and 
rationale for this unusual legislation and raises questions as to whether it serves 
US interests. 

I want to extend my warm thanks to the Middle East Institute interns who 
have contributed to the spring 1991 issue of the Journal: Jody A. Boudreault, 
George Washington University, B.A., 1991; Elisa F. Coghlan, George Washing- 
ton University, Class of 1992; Ghada I. Jiha, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
B.A., 1989; Jocelyn D. McArver, University of Virginia, B.A., 1990; Lisa 
Materson, University of Texas at Austin, B.A., 1990; Seeta G. Narasimham, 
Hood College, Class of 1991; Mahasin F. Saleh, Brigham Young University, B.S., 
1990; and Erika S. Weinthal, Oberlin College, B.A., 1989. 


Christopher Van Hollen 





VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS IN 
KUWAIT: THE FOUNDATION OF A 
NEW SYSTEM? 


Shafeeq Ghabra 


QO, August 2, 1990, Iraqi tanks rolled into Kuwait, and, by the end of the day, 
all the country’s major installations had been occupied and the principal high- 
ways, the coastal area, and the capital under Iraqi control. The country—its 
people and .its infrastructure—had come to a complete halt. In the period 
immediately after the invasion, the surviving networks of volunteer and associa- 
tional groups—composed mainly of the Kuwaiti political opposition—played a 
vital role in supporting civil disobedience and steadfastness and filling the vacuum 
created by the loss of municipal services. Committees, formed by Islamic and 
pan-Arab secular groups, organized hundreds of volunteers to work in bakeries 
and hospitals and collect trash in their neighborhoods. These same groups 
initiated Kuwaiti political resistance through the establishment of popular com- 
mittees and the dissemination of fliers and newsletters transmitted from neigh- 
borhood to neighborhood through a network of faxes, photocopies, and comput- 
ers.! 

With the restoration of Kuwaiti independence on 26 February, and with the 
mounting pressures for democratic reform emanating from all sectors of Kuwaiti 
society, it is likely that associational groups—-which served in the past as 


anata 
1. See Shafeeq Ghabra, ‘“The Iraqi Occupation of Kuwait: An Eyewnness Account,” Journal 
of Palestine Studies. vol. 20, no. 2 (Winter 1991). 


Shafeeq Ghabra is assistant professor of political science at Kuwait University and author of 
Palestinians in Kuwait: The Family and the Politics of Survival (Boulder, CO: Westview, 1987). He is 
currently a visiting professor at the College of William and Mary. He would like to thank James Bill 
for his comments on an earlier draft of this paper. He would also like to thank those persons 
interviewed for furthering his understanding of the dynamics of the politics of associational groups in 
Kuwait. 
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platforms for unofficial political groups and parties—will play an essential role in 
developing a system of government based on greater popular participation; they 
might even evolve into formal political parties. It seems clear, from developments 
shortly after liberation, that a new political system will emerge based on the 
Kuwaiti constitution of 1962, which clearly envisions a power-sharing arrange- 
ment between the Sabah family and the people of Kuwait. The foundation for a 
new political system is being shaped. 

This article, based on interviews with members and organizers from various 
associations, attempts to describe the political positions of these groups, their 
interests, and the ways in which they have influenced relations between the state 
and society since Kuwaiti independence in 1961. Attention is given to the period 
before 2 August, when these associations were capable of influencing the political 
process. Relatively independent newspapers, an outspoken parliament (prior to 
1986), and an elaborate network of associational groups were the primary conduits 
for political expression. Before the Iraqi invasion, more than 50 voluntary 
associations were registered in Kuwait. Among them were trade unions, business 
organizations, civic clubs, and ethnic, religious, professional, and political asso- 
ciations, all seeking to articulate their special interests within the political 
system.2 Nonassociational groups—such as the tribe, family, and diwaniyya, a 
traditional meeting place that by law cannot be regulated—overlapped with the 
more formal associational groups and informally pursued their own interests while 
possessing ‘“‘highly fluid, relatively concealed, and highly personal interaction 
patterns.’’3 These nonassociational groups and ties provided a girder for associ- 
ational groups among Kuwait’s 600,000 citizens.4 

Membership for the non-Kuwaiti population—about 1.2 million people— 
varied from one association to another. In the labor organizations, for example, 
non-Kuwaiti Arabs had equal participatory rights. In the Graduates Society 
(Jam‘iyyat al-Khirrigin) and most other associations, membership was open to all, 
but only Kuwaitis had voting rights. Egyptians, whose numbers exceeded 
200,000, and Palestinians, who numbered about 350,000, had their own commu- 


Tee 

2. See James A. Bill and Robert Springborg, Politics in the Middle East, 3rd ed. (New York: 
Harper Collins, 1990), p. 87. See also Gabriel Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., “System Process, 
and Policy” in Gabriel Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., eds., Comparative Politics Today: A 
World View (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1980), p. 75. 

3. James A. Bill and Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr., Comparative Politics: The Quest for Theory 
(Washington, DC: Bell & Howell Company, 1973), p. 122; see also Shafeeq Ghabra, Palestinians in 
Kuwait: The Family and the Politics of Survival (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1987). 

4.: This population figure was released by the Higher Council for Planning in fall 1989. All 
government statistics prior to 1989—which put Kuwaiti citizens at 750,000-800,000 people—include 
those who do not hold Kuwaiti citizenship despite their insistence that they are Kuwaitis. This group 
is known as budun—without any documents—and is estimated to be about 150,000. It mostly consists 
of Bedouin tribes of Iraqi and Saudi origin who used to live in Kuwait's desert and on its borders. 
Many in this group did not apply for citizenship after independence and were therefore left stateless. 
For citizens, it is not unusual to have a brother or immediate cousin from among the budun. It is 
interesting to note that most of the army regulars and the police force were from this group prior to 2 
August. 
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nity organizations. The Palestinians, in particular, as the most settled of the 
non-Kuwaiti communities, had independent associations for students, teachers, 
workers, university professors, pharmacists, and engineers. These associations, 
as expressions of Palestinian nationalist identity, also supported Palestinian 
nationalism in the occupied territories and the Palestine Liberation Organization. 
They also provided community services for the poorer members of the Palestinian 
community in Kuwait.¢ 


SOCIETY AND STATE: STRIKING A BALANCE 


When Kuwait gained its independence in June 1961, the political elite—the 
Sabah family, the merchant upper class, and the opposition forces—all under- 
stood the importance of having a constitution and developing a system of 
parliamentary representation. Abdallah al-Salim al-Sabah, the first amir of inde- 
pendent Kuwait, had provided Kuwaiti leadership since 1950 and helped shape 
the participatory form of government that evolved there.’ In 1938, Abdallah 
al-Salim had also been chairman of Kuwait’s first legislative assembly before it 
was dissolved by the ruling amir, Ahmad al-Jabir al-Sabah, barely six months after 
its creation. Following independence, Kuwait’s political elite moved to establish 
legitimacy through a constitution and an elected national assembly. They envi- 
sioned the assembly as working with an executive branch dominated by the Sabah 
family, protecting and promoting the traditional pattern of rule. They sensed the 
need for a constitutional formula capable of uniting all Kuwaitis, particularly 
given Iraq’s threat to invade the country following the 1961 proclamation of 
independence. 

The 1962 constitution was written by an assembly, the Majlis al-Ta’sisi; 20 
members were elected and 11 were government ministers. Among the winners in 
the popular election were people such as opposition leader Ahmad al-Khatib, who 
became vice-chairman of the assembly, and Thnayyan al-Ghanim, who had led 
and participated in the 1938 reform movement and was imprisoned for several 
years after its suppression. Ghanim became chairman of the founding assembly. 
Political leaders such as the crown prince at the time, Sabah al-Salim (amir from 
1966 to 1976), Defense Minister Saad al-Abdallah (prime minister and crown 
prince since 1977), and Jabir al-Ahmad, minister of finance (amir since 1976), were 
part of the assembly that wrote the Kuwaiti constitution. During the discussion 


7 

5. Egyptian and Palestinian population figures are the author’s estimates. The Kuwaiti 
government only classified inhabitants as Kuwaitis and non-Kuwaitis. 

6. Shafeeq Ghabra, ‘‘Palestinian Political Participation: The Case of Kuwait,’’ paper pre- 
sented at the Middle East Studies Association Conference, Baltimore, MD, November 1987. For a 
study of the Palestinian community in Kuwait prior to August 2, 1990, see Ghabra, Palestinians in 
Kuwait. For an account of the reaction of the Palestinian community in Kuwait to the Iraqi invasion, 
see Ghabra, ‘‘The Iraqi Occupation of Kuwait,” pp. 122-4. 

7. Interview with Hasan al-Ibrahim, former minister of education, and former Kuwait 
University rector, Kuwait, spring 1989. 
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that led to its writing, the opposition members focused on civil, human, and 
political rights. The constitution was then ratified by the new parliament elected 
in 1963.8 

The electoral laws passed by that assembly put limits on popular participa- 
tion. Only Kuwaiti males over 21 whose grandparents were in Kuwait prior to 
1920 could vote. Naturalized Kuwaitis citizens—people who arrived after 1920— 
and women were excluded from voting. The result was a Kuwaiti electorate small 
in number and representing not more than one-eighth of the total population; male 
Kuwaiti Shia, however, were permitted to vote for the first time. 

In 1963, the government agreed to permit the formation of associational 
groups, including the reactivation of several small groups and associations that 
had represented the views of the intelligentsia in the 1950s. These earlier groups 
had been banned, along with all sports clubs, because of their outspoken criticism 
of the government at the time Arab nationalism was peaking in 1959.9 In 1963, the 
new government requested that the associations choose new names to distinguish 
themselves from those organizations that had been banned. In this manner the 
Cultural Nationalist Club (al-Nadi al-Thaqafi al-Qawmi), which had been at the 
forefront of intellectual life and the nationalist movement in the country from 1952 
until its demise in 1956, became the Independence Club (Nadi al-Istiqlal). The 
Guidance Society (Jam‘iyyat al-Irshad) which, for a brief period, had been 
controlled by the Muslim Brotherhood although it had little public influence 
during that period, became the Social Reform Society (Jam‘iyyat al-Islah al- 
Ijtima‘1). The Teacher’s Club was renamed the Society of Kuwaiti Teachers, and 
merchants established a chamber of commerce to promote their interests. The 
establishment of the Women’s Cultural and Social Society (al-Jam‘iyya al- 
Thagafiyya al-Ijtima‘iyya al-Nisa’iyya), the National Union of Kuwaiti Students, 
and the labor federation, together with many other associations, were repre- 
sentative of significant changes in the structure of Kuwaiti society. !° 

In the context of the emerging parliamentary experience, the associational 
groups gained legitimacy and influence. Debate within the parliament gave a 
special flavor to Kuwait’s political culture which was characterized by an element 
of openness and a willingness to air opposition publicly. This growing outspoken- 
ness contributed to the rise of a privately owned and independent Kuwaiti press. 


E 

8. Mahadir Jalasat, proceedings of the Majlis al-Ta’sisi, January 20, 1962-January 15, 1963. 

9. Based on interviews with Faysal al-Mish‘an, a member of the board of directors and one of 
the founders of the Graduates Society, Kuwait, spring 1989; interview with Faysal al-Sani’, a former 
deputy in the Kuwaiti parliament and president of the Sociologists League, Kuwait, summer 1989. (In 
October 1990, Sani’ and 24 Kuwaiti visitors to his diwaniyya were imprisoned by the Iraqi army.) 
Interview with Abd al-Muhsin al-Sa‘id, former president of the Society of Kuwaiti Teachers and one 
of. its founders, Kuwait, spring 1989; and interview with Ahmad al-Nafisi, former president of the 
Independence Club, a former member of parliament (1971-75), and editor of the leading opposition 
weekly al-Tali‘ah, Kuwait, summer 1989. 

10. For information on Kuwaiti associational groups, see Jam‘iyyat al-naf' al-am fi dawlat 
al-Kuwayt (Societies of Public Benefit in Kuwait) (Kuwait: Kuwait Institute of Scientific Develop- 
ment, n.d.). 
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The new associations were influenced by the rapid social and economic changes 
as Kuwait, following the 1946 beginnings of oil production, embraced an ambi- 
tious development plan that would transform the country. As more and more 
Kuwaiti students graduated from college, a large professional middle class began 
to develop.!! Education made it possible for persons of less privileged back- 
grounds to assume professional roles within society, and social and economic 
mobility was fully supported by Kuwait’s bureaucratic and political system. !2 

During the 1960s, the associations, reflecting the increasing diversification 
within Kuwait’s changing society, began to play far more active roles than had 
been the case in the 1950s. Many members of these groups had developed a sense 
of national pride and an awareness of the importance of transforming a traditional 
society into one with modern structures and formal organs of power and 
representation. In addition to cultural, political, and social development, issues of 
education were addressed and related to the experiences and aspirations of other 
communities in the wider Arab world.!3 Their vision was based on an awareness 
of the unifying force of the Arabic language and the cultural symmetry of the Arab 
people. The National Union of Kuwaiti Students sponsored lectures and seminars 
that covered a broad range of topics and debated the political issues of the day, 
linking their efforts with those expressed by labor unions and other associations in 
Kuwait and in the larger Arab world. The Women’s Cultural and Social Society 
pioneered an attempt to address basic issues for women in Kuwait, such as rights 
to education and employment. In so doing, the society challenged the deeply 
rooted social and cultural impediments that had restricted women’s rights and 
freedoms. !4 

With few exceptions, Kuwaiti associations during this period continued to be 
influenced directly and indirectly by the grass-roots movements of Arab nation- 
alists. The labor unions, the associations of teachers and students, the Literary 
Club, and the Independence Club called for Arab unity, total independence from 
foreign rule, the liberation of Palestine, and a socialist system. Anything less was 
regarded by the nationalist movements of the time as unacceptable, and the state 
felt these pressures constantly. This period marked a significant stage in the 
development of political thought and the politics of opposition in Kuwait and 
elsewhere in the region. 


fia] 

11. See ‘The Results of 1965 Census,” Ministry of Planning Centralized Census Administra- 
tion, p. 144, table 43-A; see also Basim Sarhan, Dirasah limu’ashirat al-tanmiya al-ijtima‘iyya fi 
al-Kuwayt: 1957-1975 (A Study of the Indicators of Social Development in Kuwait: 1957-1975) 
(Kuwait: Arab Planning Institute, 1976, unpublished). 

12. See Muhammad al-Rumayhi, al-Qabas, January 5, 1984. 

13. Interview with Faysal al-Hajji, former president of the National Union of Kuwaiti Students, 
and one of its principal founders. He is now Kuwait’s ambassador to Bahrain. Kuwait, summer 1989. 

14. Interview with Lulwah al-Qatami, founder and president of the Women's Cultural and 
Social Society, Kuwait, summer 1989; see also, Masirat al-jam'‘iyya al-thaqafiyya al-ijtima‘iyya 
al-nisa’iyya, 1963-1988 (The Evolution of the Women’s Cultural and Social Society: 1963-1988) 
(Kuwait: Women’s Cultural and Social Society, 1988). 
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Factionalism and the 1967 War 


The balance between state and society did not last long after social groups 
began espousing their various ideologies. The state regarded opposition, whether 
coming from parliament or from the associational groups, as a challenge and felt 
that further political concessions might undermine traditional rule. Consequently, 
in 1965, parliament passed several laws restricting the freedom of the associa- 
tions. The ability of the 50 elected members to pass such regulations was 
enhanced by the presence of 16 appointed government ministers who, in addition 
to their executive role, served as voting members of parliament, thus giving the 
government an advantage. This action halted the liberalization process and 
created a crisis in the relationship between the government of the ruling Sabah 
family and other parts of Kuwaiti society. In the parliamentary crisis that ensued, 
eight of fifty parliamentary members resigned.'5 In 1967, during the elections for 
the second parliament, many of the associations claimed that the government had 
manipulated the election results and several successful parliamentary candidates 
resigned.'6 Since the state was wealthy, it could successfully use social welfare 
outlays and political and bureaucratic appointments and privileges to coopt large 
segments of society, thereby limiting the challenges presented by civil associa- 
tions and parliament. 

The voice of society as expressed through the associations was further 
weakened as a result of the June 1967 Arab-Israeli war. The Arab nationalist 
movement suffered a significant blow at this time and its ideological base was 
threatened. This setback caused division in the movement in Kuwait and 
throughout the Arab world, a process that continued until 1981. As a result, those 
associations that had been dominated by Arab nationalists were severely weak- 
ened. The Independence Club, which had offered the most effective opposition, 
was split into two camps.!? Opposition leaders Ahmad al-Khatib and Sami 
al-Mnayyis led the faction critical of Egyptian president Gamal Abd al-Nasir and 
found themselves in conflict with fellow opposition leader Jasim al-Qatami, who 
remained faithful to Nasirite policies. The Khatib faction came to be known as the 
Democratic Alliance (al-Tajammu‘ al-Dimuqrati) and the Qatami faction became 
the National Alliance (al-Tajammu‘ al-Watani).'8 This division also adversely 
affected the student movement. During the Third Annual Conference of the 
National Union of Kuwaiti Students in 1968, clear differences emerged concerning 


P| 

15. On Kuwait’s first parliamentary crisis see, Adil Tabtaba’l, Al-Sultah al-tashri‘iyya fi duwal 
al-Khalij al-Arabi (Legislative Authority in the Arab Gulf States) (Kuwait: Majallat Dirasat al-Khalij 
wa al-Jazirah al-Arabiyya, 1985), pp. 319-32. 

16. Ibid., pp. 332-34. 

17. Interview with Ahmad al-Nafisi, Kuwait, summer 1989; see Nuriyyah al-Sidani, Al-Jama‘at 
al-daghitah: Al-Quwa al-tullabiyya al-Kuwaytiyya (Pressure Groups: Kuwaiti Student Groups) 
(Kuwait, 1985), pp. 81-4. 

18. See the program of the Democratic Alliance emphasizing democratic rule and freedoms, 
al-Siyasah, November 10, 1974. 
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the drafting of the final political statement and rival factions could not agree on the 
composition of a new executive committee. The Democratic Alliance controlled 
Kuwaiti student chapters abroad, and Qatami’s National Alliance led the student 
movement at the new Kuwait University.!9 

In 1973, the oil boom and the October Arab-Israeli war, seen as a success for 
Arab nations, strengthened the confidence of the states in the region vis-a-vis their 
societies and opposition. This confidence within Kuwait was later shattered after 
civil war broke out in Lebanon in 1975, particularly in light of the regional 
implications of the initial ascendancy of the Lebanese Left and the Palestinian 
movement. Within that context, the 1975 parliament, increasingly critical of the 
government, was dissolved in 1976, the first such dismissal since independence.?° 
One of the issues that influenced the government’s decision was the conflict over 
the role of the judiciary. The parliament sought to pass a law granting the Supreme 
Council of the courts the right to review the constitutional status of any 
government administrative order. The amir vetoed the law, but the parliament, 
which could not muster the two-thirds vote to override the amir’s veto, tried to 
obtain a second vote during the new parliamentary session by simple majority. 
The government, fearing an undesirable precedent, dissolved the body. Associa- 
tion students, teachers, and workers protested the dissolution, and the govern- 
ment, in turn, dismantled most of the associations’ elected boards and replaced 
them with boards appointed directly by the political elite. The Independence 
Club, led by Ahmad al-Khatib, which had been the center of opposition in political 
and cultural debate, was banned. 

During the next four years, it became clear that when there was no 
parliament, the public role of the associations and groups suffered.2! Some of the 
associations, nonetheless, managed to continue their activities and articulate their 
interests at a different level. For example, an association would sponsor a lecture 
on education that would develop into a public discussion on the relationship 
between education, freedom, and democracy; a symposium on the question of 
Palestine would be used to discuss the need for freedoms throughout the Arab 
world. These discussions contributed to an open forum of debate and people were 
mobilized, and sometimes polarized. 

Government restrictions led to the use of the diwaniyya as a forum for the 
expression of views and tacit support for the associations. It is often a room ina 
private home with seats arranged in a square where men gather in the evening to 
talk, play cards, and exchange news in an informal atmosphere. Relatives, 
friends, and acquaintances meet on a daily or weekly basis in the diwaniyya and 
all influential families and political figures make use of this tradition as a means of 
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19. Interview with Faysal al-Hajji, Ahmad al-Nafisi, Faysal al-Mish‘an, Faysal al-Sani’, 
Kuwait, summer 1989. 

20. See Tabtaba’i, Legislative Authority in the Arab Gulf States, pp. 338-48. 

21. Interview with Abd al-Muhsin al-Sa‘id, Faysal al-Sani’, and Faysal al-Mish‘an, Kuwait, 
spring and summer 1989. 
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consolidating their positions and their responsibilities within the community.22 In 
general, when restrictions in Middle Eastern societies mount, much of the public 
debate is undertaken by nonassociational groups such as the diwaniyya, and the 
Shi‘i husayniyya, as well as within friendship and family networks.23 


THE RISE OF ISLAMIC INFLUENCES 


In 1976 the government felt a need to defend itself against pan-Arab 
nationalist opposition forces and those critical of its decision to dissolve parlia- 
ment. It sought, therefore, an alliance with the passive, nonradical, and nonpo- 
litical Islamic forces in Kuwait.24 It rewarded the Islamic Social Reform Society, 
which had not condemned the dissolution of parliament, by appointing its 
chairman, Abd al-Aziz al-Mutawwa‘, to the position of minister of awgaf 
(religious endowments). This left the Social Reform Society well positioned to 
exploit the weaknesses and divisions among many of the nationalist and secular 
associations while capitalizing on its new relationship with the government. 

The Social Reform Society was formed in 1962 to act as a philanthropic 
charitable organization. At the time, the Kuwaiti chapter of the Muslim Brother- 
hood was a minor organization, but it gathered strength after the Nasirist setback 
following the 1967 war, and its members steadily infiltrated the Social Reform 
Society. The first sign of its rising power was felt in 1971 during the uproar over 
coeducation at Kuwait University and the society’s opposition to the more secular 
tendencies within the university administration. Many young people who opposed 
coeducation attended a public debate at the university thus signifying an impor- 
tant reorientation: During the 1950s and 1960s only the older members of the 
community had participated in Islamic activities.25 

At the time, the government did not regard the Islamic groups’ calls for moral 
reform as a significant threat, nor was it alarmed by the campaign among the 
younger generation against coeducation. The early 1970s were, however, an 
important period of growth for the Kuwaiti chapter of the Brotherhood, and, by 
1977, those favoring the Islamic line controlled student activity at the university. 
The Iranian Revolution also changed the perception of Muslim groups as passive 
organizations. Just as nationalist forces had previously exploited pan-Arab 
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nationalist trends, Islamic forces profited from this Islamic revival, gaining many 
new members and power bases. 

In the 1980s, dramatic and visible changes were effected by Islamic revival- 
ists. For example, the al-Mujtama‘, the weekly magazine of the Social Reform 
Society, became politicized.26 Spurred by the Islamic revival, new political and 
ideological positions emerged. Muslim activists and those who believed in Islam 
as a system of thought and government entered the political arena and began to’ 
pose a challenge to the state. Two competing trends coexisted within the Social 
Reform Society. One encompassed a more traditional understanding of Islam, free 
of political commitment, while the other, supported by younger members, 
propagated a newer more politicized Islam. Increasingly, the society found itself 
subject to the dynamic influence of the more active and energetic younger 
members in the Muslim Brotherhood. These members opposed a rewriting of the 
Kuwaiti constitution, which was aimed at restricting the role of parliament, and 
thus became part of the forces of opposition in Kuwait. The opposition campaign, 
dominated by secular nationalist forces, succeeded, and in 1980 the government, 
acceding to public demands, left the constitution in its original form. 

The strength of the Islamic movement and the Social Reform Society was 
evident during the parliamentary elections of 1981, the first to be held following 
the dissolution of the parliament in 1976.27 In 1981, the vocal and effective secular 
forces lost several key seats to the Muslim Brotherhood, and other Islamic 
sympathizers also gained strength. This made the Social Reform Society the most 
important Islamic association in the entire Gulf region.28 

During the 1980s, the Social Reform Society formed several committees that 
focused on promoting cultural education, Quranic studies, and an Islamic book 
fair, increasing the society’s public relations activities, and collecting zakat 
(charitable donations) for the poorer sectors of the non-Kuwaiti members of the 
population. They also created women’s and youth committees that gained 
significant followings. Together with other philanthropic organizations, these 
committees offered aid programs to Southeast Asia, Afghanistan, Jordan, and the 
Palestinians in the West Bank, Gaza, and Lebanon. Each committee had a 
substantial budget and existed almost as an institution in its own right under the 
umbrella of the Social Reform Society.?9 

Within the Islamic trend, a more extreme and less tolerant ideology emerged 
that rejected any behavior that did not conform to strict Islamic ideals. Propo- 
nents of this ideology insisted that the Prophet Muhammad’s conduct must be 
followed as closely as possible, and they believed in a literal interpretation of the 
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Quran divorced from any consideration of the contemporary context. This 
tendency found expression first in the Ancestral Islamic Group (Salaf) and, in the 
1980s, in the formation of the Heritage Society (Jam‘iyyat al-Turath). Although 
always marginal, the latter’s strength grew throughout the decade, and conflict 
developed between the followers of the Heritage Society and the more flexible 
Social Reform Society. This conflict was similar in form and intensity to that 
between the communist and new left parties in the 1960s. According to Ismail 
al-Shatti, who was the editor of al-Mujtama‘ and one of the Islamic leaders most 
committed to reform, these differences helped the Brotherhood clarify its position 
and sharpen its argument regarding the role of Islam in society.3° 

At the same time, the Cultural and Social Society Jam‘iyyat al-Thagafah 
al-Ijtima‘iyya) which represented the interests of large segments of the Kuwaiti 
Shi‘i community—some 20 to 30 percent of Kuwaiti citizens—-came under the 
influence of the pan-Islamic ideology inspired by the Iranian Revolution. The 
Cultural and Social Society had been formed by Kuwaiti Shi‘i Muslims in 1968 and 
had developed an increasingly Islamic identity and significance for the Shi‘ 
community, particularly after the revolution. It became a major political force 
within the community and performed many religious, educational, and social 
functions for the Shia of Kuwait.3! The Cultural and Social Society was also 
involved in the mobilization of Shi‘i parliamentary candidates. 

From 1977 on, the Islamic forces, dominated by the Social Reform Society, 
were overwhelmingly more successful than the secular and nationalist forces. The 
Islamist influence penetrated the labor unions and the food cooperatives (super- 
markets). Led by the mainstream Social Reform Society, they attempted during 
the 1980s to gain control of the other associations in Kuwait and to encourage 
society to conform to Islamic codes and practices. By depending on Islamic 
symbols they appealed to large sectors of society at the grass-roots level. By using 
daily and Friday prayer meetings, they had an additional organizational advantage 
that none of the secular groups possessed. The crisis among the secular forces and 
their overall decline in the Middle East contributed to the rise of the Islamic forces 
which achieved a leading role within both associational and nonassociational 
groups. 

After 1979, the power of the Islamic forces seemed increasingly invincible, as 
the nationalist secular forces lost many of their traditional bases of power. The 
Social Reform Society even managed to capture three key labor unions. In most 
associations, every election since 1979 was characterized by an attempt by the 
Islamic forces to gain control. In some cases, the Social Reform Society, the 
(Shi‘i) Cultural and Social Society, and the Heritage Society entered the election 
campaigns as a coalition. During executive committee elections of the Society of 
Kuwaiti Teachers in 1981, for example, the Islamic forces won several seats, and 
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in later elections they managed to control the entire association. In the student 
movement, where each group had its own slate, a number of forces campaigned: 
the I’tilafiyya (Social Reform Society); the Ittihad al-Islami (Heritage Society); the 
Hurra (Independent Shia); and the Hurra Islamic (Cultural and Social Society). 
After 1977, the Muslim Brotherhood of the Social Reform Society dominated the 
student council.32 


REVIVAL OF THE NATIONAL SECULAR FORCES 


The Islamic movement appealed to a broad audience that included mer- 
chants, teachers, students, government officials, and workers, but it was ulti- 
mately unable to organize itself effectively or to provide clear direction to its 
followers.33 Because the movement was unable to offer solutions for many of the 
social and political problems facing its constituency, basic questions arose about 
Islam as a political force in Kuwait: Could political Islam be effective as a unifying 
force of opposition? Could it adequately satisfy the interests of all classes and 
groups within the society? Could it effectively restructure Kuwaiti society in the 
modern world? 

The Social Reform Society realized that any attempt to gain absolute control 
over large segments of society would lead to the Islamic movement’s failure and 
decline. In their campaign to gain control of food cooperatives and associational 
groups, its members supported one family against another and one section of the 
community against another. In a society like Kuwait where family, tribe, and 
friendship ties are important, any campaign against a candidate representing the 
interests of a particular family, tribe, or group could cause enmity; religious or 
ideological affiliations may be less important than social and family bonds. The 
Islamic movement’s failure to recognize these forces generated criticism and 
opposition throughout society, including the intelligentsia.34 This reaction illus- 
trates the constraints that nonassociational groups can impose on associational 
groups. 

In response to the early victories of the Islamic forces, secular nationalist 
forces reevaluated their strategy and began to reacquaint and better familiarize 
themselves with Islamic political and cultural values. While the government 
feared the implications of a resurgent and political Islam, the secular forces 
maneuvered for survival and managed to maintain representation in several key 
associations and to regain some positions. The 1985 parliamentary elections 
revealed that secular nationalist forces were still strong as demontrated by voters’ 
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rejection of the Islamic groups dominance.35 This resurgence of the secular forces 
came as a surprise to both the political elite and the Islamic groups. 

The Graduates Society, which represented the democratic, secular, and 
pan-Arab nationalist middle class, was able to regain ground that had been lost by 
other secular groups. The Graduates Society, formed in 1964 by a group of some 
50 to 60 new Kuwaiti graduates, was originally a social rather than a political 
association.36 During the late 1960s, however, many former activists from the 
National Union of Kuwaiti Students became members and politicized the society. 
They elected a politically active board and, in 1971, organized the Second. 
International Conference on Palestine, which was attended by about 500 scholars 
and writers from around the world. 

When the Independence Club of the Arab nationalist forces was closed by 
government decree in-1976, the Graduates Society filled the vacuum. While the 
Independence Club had been dominated by the Democratic Alliance of Ahmad 
al-Khatib, the Graduates Society was dominated by the National Alliance of Jasim 
al-Qatami. The society sponsored a number of important conferences, public 
debates, and lectures on local, Arab, and international issues. It also sponsored a 
television program, ‘‘Issues and Answers,” from the late 1960s until the dissolu- 
tion of parliament in 1986, at which time it withdrew the program in protest against 
government censorship.37 

Following their victory in 1977 in the elections of the National Union of 
Kuwaiti Students, the Islamic groups combined in 1979 in an effort to control the 
Graduates Society. They failed, but the Social Reform Society mounted another 
attempt in 1980 and formed a broad Islamic coalition, the Islamic Alliance 
(al-Tajammu’‘ al-Islami), to contest elections. They failed once again and the 
National Alliance of the democratic secular forces maintained control of the 
society .38 

The labor unions, which claimed a membership of some 30,000, were an 
important base of support for the democratic and secular nationalist forces. The 
Kuwaiti Trade Union Federation was divided into two major groups: the Oil and 
Petrochemical Industries’ Workers (which was made up of three subgroups) and 
the Trade Union Federation of Government-Sector Workers, which incorporated 
nine unions. Membership was not restricted to blue-collar workers but also 
included those in managerial and professional positions. The unions shared a 
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magazine, The Worker, an educational institute, a theater group, and a committee 
for working women.39 They also provided scholarships for educational courses in 
other countries. The oil and private sector unions, which were the most politically 
oriented, had a tradition of calling strikes. During the June 1967 war, for example, 
a general strike was observed, and during the 1973 war, oil exports were 
suspended for three days. By 1985, the unions and their leadership were subject 
to the influence of the Social Reform Society and the Muslim Brotherhood; in fact, 
the Islamic forces managed to gain control of three key labor unions within the 
federation before the secular and nationalist forces regained control in 1989. 
According to Hasan al-Uha, a founder of the Kuwaiti trade union movement, 


The Islamic forces are new to the traditions of the labor movements. They cannot 
fight the campaign for labor rights through to the end. Large sectors of the Islamic 
movement have commercial and financial interests deep within the middle and higher 
classes that restrict their appeal to the majority of the work force.‘° 


POLITICAL CHANGE AND THE POLITICS OF COEXISTENCE 


When a severe crisis erupted between the government and parliament in 
1986, the government dissolved parliament for a second time, but, unlike the 
previous dissolution in 1976, no order was given to dissolve the associations’ 
management boards. For the first time since independence, a government- 
appointed censor was assigned to every newspaper and publication. The govern- 
ment justified its actions by citing the increasingly violent pressures emanating 
from the Irag-Iran War, the parliamentary crisis, and the developing militancy 
expressed by sections of the Shi‘t community. The decisive factor in the 
dissolution was the stalemate between government and parliament over almost 
every aspect of government policy. 

This new set of conditions led the Islamic and nationalist forces to adopt more 
pragmatic approaches, a new sense of cooperation, and a greater acceptance of 
pluralism. The previously aggressive politics of opposition were modified consid- 
erably. The dissolution of parliament led to an understanding within segments of 
society that the absence of democratic outlets inhibits the process of nation- 
building and development. Recognizing that restrictions on debate bred apathy 
and a passive acceptance preventing progress, both the Islamic and secular forces 
aE 
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made a commitment to revive public debate and to implement the restoration of 
the constitution that had initiated the parliamentary experience in 1963. 

During autumn 1988, a joint petition campaign was launched that called for 
democracy and a return to the 1962 constitution. Thirty-two active and vocal 
members from the fifty-member dissolved parliament, who represented various 
political forces and were supported by the associations, started a signature 
campaign calling for the restoration of parliament. In fact, the Kuwaiti associa- 
tions formed a representative committee of 45 members to coordinate activities 
during that period. The National Union of Kuwaiti Students at Kuwait University, 
in alliance with secular student groups, conducted the actual campaign and 
acquired some 30,000 signatures from Kuwait’s 600,000 citizens. 

Beginning in December 1989, a public meeting was held every Monday 
involving several thousand citizens who expressed the popular demand that the 
country’s parliament be restored. This Monday diwaniyya represented the new 
cooperation between the various forces of society. It was led by the 32 former 
parliamentarians from the Islamic, nationalist, and secular forces. It was sup- 
ported by the associations, their organizing committees, and many sectors of 
society. Each week the chairman of the dissolved parliament, Ahmad al-Sa‘dun, 
announced the venue for the next diwaniyya and the news spread throughout the 
community by way of family diwantyyas and associations. Although the first 
meeting on December 4, 1989, was not interrupted by the government, subsequent 
meetings in December and January were met with relatively strict security 
measures. The government made several arrests in efforts to prevent the meet- 
ings. Nonetheless, they continued to draw several thousand individuals and some 
meetings were transformed into silent sit-ins.4! 

Although the movement was unable to achieve its goal—the restoration of 
parliament—the ruling regime made some concessions after a brief dialogue with 
the opposition. An interim arrangement was proposed by the government during 
which the older parliamentary experience was to be evaluated. This new formula, 
however, was rejected by the opposition forces, larger sections of society, and the 
associational groups of both the pan-Arab nationalist and the Islamic groups. 
They considered the government’s proposed Majlis al-Watani unconstitutional 
and were fearful it was another attempt by the executive to alter the constitution 
of 1962. The continued opposition and discussion in the diwaniyyas led to the 
arrest of several prominent opposition leaders for a few days during May 1990, 
including Ahmad al-Khatib, Jasim al-Qatami, Ahmad al-Rib‘i, and Abdallah 
al-Nafisi. In June 1990, a divided population elected a national assembly, with 
limited powers, to review previous parliamentary experience. 

This crisis was deeper than many in Kuwait’s past because it had the effect 
of reshaping established political foundations within the society and politics. The 
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commercial class, which previously had maintained stable ties with the govern- 
ment was sympathetic to the democratic movement and strongly rejected the 
interim assembly. At the same time, the Sabah leadership, by relying heavily on 
the Kuwaiti Bedouin to support the Majlis al-Watani, alienated the intelligentsia 
and opposition forces as well as the commercial sector. Furthermore, the Cultural 
and Social Society of the Shia was closed in the fall of 1989 after some of its 
members were implicated in the planting of bombs in Saudi Arabia during the hajj. 
This enhanced the alienation felt by the Kuwaiti Shiʻi community. 

Nationalist and religious forces, with a firm base of support in the associa- 
tions, constituted an important form of open and popular political opposition 
before 2 August. Their survival and growth was managed through a pragmatic 
understanding of a need to form coalitions and employ appropriate tactics, so the 
ideological nature of opposition in the past was rejected in favor of a more 
pragmatic approach. The new political consciouness that had evolved prior to the 
Iraqi invasion included a belief in pluralism and the equal right of all groups to 
coexist and campaign through peaceful methods of expression and resistance.42 


The Iragi Occupation: A New Phase 


At the time he decided to invade Kuwait, Iraqi president Saddam Hussein 
probably believed that political divisions among Kuwaitis would be to his benefit. 
As previously stated, once the occupation occurred, however, the resistance 
movement in Kuwait was led by the Islamic and secular forces of parliament and 
the associational groups which had promoted the democratic movement. Ironi- 
cally, groups which had become the most politically marginalized in the power 
structure of the country since 1986—the opposition, the Shia, and the commercial 
class—turned out to be the most loyal and steadfast in time of crisis. 

Military resistance was initiated immediately after the invasion by smaller 
groups and cells formed by young Kuwaitis. While formal institutions became 
targets for the invading army, a political network extended from one neighbor- 
hood to another, making nonassociational forms of communication highly impor- 
tant to the success of the resistance. Popular committees were activated, and the 
diwaniyyas became meeting places for activists and organizers. During the height 
of the anti-occupation campaign—August to mid-September 1990, before the 
crackdown of the Iragi army—several women’s demonstrations took place. The 
army opened fire on one of them, causing several deaths and injuries.43 

Response of the Kuwaitis to the crisis was both rapid and broad-based. The 
Islamic movement, and particularly the Social Reform Society and the Heritage 
Society of the Salaf, which controlled many of the elected boards of the food 
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cooperatives, played a key role in directing the cooperatives. The pan-Arab 
secular forces within the associational groups—former Baathists and Arab nation- 
alists—together with the Islamic forces of the Shia, the Heritage Society, and the 
Social Reform Society, formed educational, medical, and other voluntary com- 
mittees. Hundreds of young Kuwaitis volunteered to do what they could to assist. 

During the occupation, many political forces in Kuwait and in exile rallied 
behind the deposed government and the legitimacy of the amir in Kuwait’s 
political tradition. Nonetheless, it soon became evident that any postcrisis 
government in Kuwait was likely to have a different form and political orientation 
than its predecessors. This could be seen in the popular congress held in Jidda on 
13-15 October, which was attended by all Kuwaiti political forces, former 
parliamentarians and government leaders included. During the meeting, Amir 
Jabir al-Ahmad and Crown Prince Saad al-Abdallah affirmed a commitment to a 
democratic process and the Kuwaiti constitution.“ The role of former opposition 
members during the Jidda conference, and in the consultative committee which 
came out of the meeting, demonstrated the new line of thinking among the 
Kuwaiti political elite. l 

It was clear that the Kuwaiti political opposition was using the crisis to 
extract more concessions from the ruling family to ensure more political rights and 
a better defined democratic process in Kuwait after an Iraqi withdrawal. The 
government had been ambiguous about the power-sharing arrangements it would 
be willing to accept. At the Jidda meeting, Crown Prince Saad al-Abdallah said 
that the constitution of 1962 would form the basis for new governmental systems, 
but the opposition forces were suspicious that the government would seek to 
bypass the constitution. Thus, the groundwork was already laid for competition 
and political conflict between the government and opposition. 


CONCLUSION 


The Iraqi occupation enhanced the role of the Islamic and secular forces and 
laid the foundation for a shift in the relationship between the government and the 
people. In this context, the people of Kuwait, representing all sectors of society, 
will most likely be uncompromising in seeking a new role in determining their 
destiny within the context of the 1962 constitution. Since the 1986 dissolution of 
parliament, a large number of Kuwaitis have perceived the political system as 
being marred by inefficiency because of the tendency to appoint loyalists to 
important government posts. Among their demands will be the extension of 
suffrage to women and naturalized Kuwaitis, who are currently outside the 
electoral process. In essence, the religious and secular opposition will press for a 
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government dominated more by the parliament. In Kuwait, the trauma of 
occupation and liberation have politicized the people in a manner that otherwise 
would not have occurred. A new political awareness has been born and the only 
way to guarantee political development that will protect the long-term interests of 
both the population and the monarchy is to institutionalize a process of demo- 
cratic change. 

The role of the United States in the liberation of Kuwait will undoubtedly be 
a factor in Kuwait’s political reconstruction. The American public, media, and 
Congress will be closely watching the Kuwaiti postwar experiment. Members of 
Congress who supported the war effort are likely to be pressured by their 
constituents unless they link the loss of US soldiers’ lives to the achievement of 
a more democratic system. Kuwait of the postwar era will find that its govern- 
mental system will be important news in the United States and the rest of the 
world. This will put an additional burden on both the government and the 
opposition. 

The political elite of the Sabah family will need to be continually aware of the 
importance of building a fundamentally new system allowing genuine political 
participation and power sharing. Several declarations by the amir and the prime 
minister since liberation regarding the reinstatement of parliament and elections 
within one year are important steps in that direction. It is important for the 
government, despite the enormous task that lies ahead, to exhibit a spirit of 
cooperation with the various secular and Islamic groups of the opposition. A 
national unity government seems to be one way to guarantee the cooperation of all 
opposition groups and the resistance during the martial law instituted by the amir 
for an initial period of three months following Iraq’s withdrawal. To rebuild 
Kuwait and revitalize its parliamentary system the associational groups must be 
included in the process. This will be fundamental to maintaining the support of 
key nationalist and Islamic groups. 

In the postwar era, associational groups are likely to become more influential 
and specialized, and some may evolve into the first formal independent political 
parties in Arab Gulf states. These groupings can provide the foundation for a 
system that encourages greater popular expression and participation, including a 
more important role for parliament and the press. It is also likely that Kuwait’s 
political reform and parliamentary experimentation will contribute to the process 
of democratization in other Gulf states. 


QADHAFI’S “PERESTROIKA”: 
ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
LIBERALIZATION IN LIBYA 


Dirk Vandewalle 


‘Le global economic recession of the 1980s forced most Middle East coun- 
tries, both oil producers and non-oil producers, to implement new measures in 
pursuit of sustainable macroeconomic policies. The underlying rationale for their 
adoption in each country was based on two interrelated developments: First, both 
oil and non-oil countries had grown heavily dependent upon external capital 
inflows; second, a number of economic and political developments in the 1980s 
threatened continuation of these inflows. The most important developments were 
the debt crisis and reduced worker remittances that forced several non-oil Arab 
economies to restructure their markets to foster foreign investment, the oil glut 
that lowered prices and revenues for oil exporters, and the loss of aid and 
concessional loans as the increasing convergence of superpower interests no 
longer necessarily converted political alignment into financial reward. 

The literature dealing with economic liberalization and privatization in the 
Middle East has grown into a veritable cottage industry.! Analysts who study the 
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political economies of the region have tended to divide them into ‘‘socialist”’ 
regimes and conservative “‘oil-driven’’ regimes.? This article takes a look at recent 
‘‘liberalization’’ efforts in Libya which combine features of both: It has a rentier 
economy, highly dependent on oil revenues, and its own idiosyncratic version of 
socialism. After almost two decades of this type of socialism, of confrontation 
with the West and with its regional neighbors, and of successive waves of internal 
political mobilization, Libyan leader Muammar Qadhafi in March 1987 announced 
the first of a series of economic and political measures that rescinded some of his 
earlier directives. 

In light of Libya’s history since the 1969 coup, the measures introduced in 
early 1987 prompt a number of questions: Does the country’s political ouverture 
represent more than a “‘safety valve perestroika” and its economic policies more 
than a “‘consumer infitah’’ that leaves intact the rentier economy and the 
patronage system that fueled Qadhafi’s political experiments? What prompted this 
reversal? What convinced a regime that until recently dismissed all notions of 
internal accountability and international convention to reach some form of 
accommodation with its population and its neighbors even if symbolic and 
perhaps temporary?3 Technically speaking, the problems in effecting market 
reforms in Libya closely match those found in other countries where the free 
exchange of economic information is ignored or suppressed. The Qadhafi govern- 
ment’s economic and political experiments, however, have both obstructed and 
channeled that process in a unique direction that does not augur well for the 
economic future of the country. 


POLITICAL LIBERALIZATION AND PRESSURE FOR CHANGE 


As Libya celebrated the twentieth anniversary of its ‘‘revolution’’ on 
September 1, 1989, the country entered its third decade under the leadership of 
Qadhafi. In his view, only constantly renewed waves of political mobilization 
among the jamahir (masses) could sustain a jamahiriya, a neologism coined by 
Qadhafi meaning a political system purportedly marked by popular rule but 
without political parties or their representatives. With the creation of the People’s 
Army at the 1989 celebrations, Qadhafi declared that all institutions in the country 
had been put directly under the command of the masses. Libya had become the 
full-fledged jamahiriya that he had earlier described in his Green Book. The time 
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2. C.H. Moore, “Money and Power: The Dilemna of the Egyptian Infitah,’’ Middle East 
Journal, vol. 40, no. 4 (Autumn 1986), p. 634. 
3. Libya’s diplomatic efforts to escape from its regional and global political isolation, including 
a referral of the Aouzou question to the International Court of Justice, is not covered in this article. 
For more details on the latter, consult Dirk Vandewalle, ‘“The Libyan Revolution after Twenty Years, 


Part I: Evaluating the Jamahiriyah,’’ Universities Field Staff International, Africa/Middle’ East -. 
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TABLE ! 


Libya: Political and Economic Change, 1969-1989 


September 1, 1969 
September 13, 1969 


November 14, 1970 


October 28, 1972 


April 15, 1973 


April 18, 1973 


August 1975 


September 1975 
January 5, 1976 
September 17, 1976 
February 28, 1977 


March 2, 1977 


November 6, 1977 


February 1, 1978 
March 2, 1978 


March 1978 
July 3, 1978 


The kingdom headed by Idris al-Sanusi falls in a coup. 


Muammar Qadhafi is nominated president of the Libyan Arab 
Republic. 


In an administrative reorganization, governorates, 
municipalities, and districts are created to replace 
traditional administrative boundaries. 


Committees are created to “‘Islamize’’ the Libyan legal 
system. 


Qadhafi issues his Third International Theory and announces 
the introduction of People’s Power in a speech delivered in 
Zuwara. 


The first popular committees are created. Their job is to take 
over the formal instruments of government on all levels. 


The first major coup is attempted against the Qadhafi 
government. It is led by Minister of Planning Umar 
al-Muhayshi, whose flight to Egypt neutralizes the 
technocratic faction within the government. 


First basic people’s congresses are created. 
The first General People’s Congress convenes. 
“Democracy,” the first part of the Green Book, is published. 


At Sabha, an extraordinary meeting of the General People’s 
Congress ratifies a draft declaration formalizing the 
institutionalization of People’s Power. 


An extraordinary session of the General People’s Congress 
declares Libya a jamahiriya. The Revolutionary Command 
Council is disbanded. 


Revolutionary committees are established. They are 
responsible for inciting the popular congresses and 
committees to become more active politically. 


“Economics,” the second part of the Green Book, is ` 
published. 


The Secretariat of the General People’s Committee replaces 
the cabinet. 


The elimination of private property is announced. 


In Tripoli, a major debate takes place at the Moulay 
Muhammad mosque between Qadhafi and the ulama 
regarding the political and economic role of Islam in 
modern societies. 
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TABLE 1 (con’t) 
Libya: Political and Economic Change, 1969-1989 


September 1, 1978 Qadhafi exhorts workers to take over their places of 
employment in a system of self-management. The banking 
and petroleum sector are excluded from the measure. 


June 1979 “Social Problems,” the third part of the Green Book, is 
published. 
February 1980 Under the guidance of the revolutionary committees, the first 


$ ti 


campaign is launched against the revolution’s “‘stray dogs” 


living abroad. 


March 1980 Private savings accounts are eliminated. 

Spring 1984 A new campaign against ‘‘stray dogs” is launched. 
Summer 1984 State supermarkets are created. 

July-September 1985 Amid deteriorating foreign relations, Libya expels foreign 


laborers, primarily Egyptians, Moroccans, and Tunisians. 


February 1987 Delegates at the General People’s Congress strongly criticize 
the government’s economic policies, Libyan involvement in 
Chad, and the revolutionary committees. 


March 27, 1987 .  Qadhafi announces reforms for economic and political 
liberalization. 
May 23, 1987 Qadhafi delivers a speech on industrial and agricultural reform 


arguing for further liberalization. 


March 1988 The Ministry of Mass Mobilization and Revolutionary - 7 
Leadership is created to limit and institutionalize the power 
of the revolutionary committees. 


May 1988 The authority of the revolutionary courts is curtailed in favor 
of regular people’s courts relying on traditional Libyan 
procedures. 

June 15, 1988 The General People’s Congress at al-Bayda adopts the Great 


Green Charter of Human Rights which guarantees Libyans 
a number of rights in accordance with international law. 


March 1989 The Ministry of Justice is created. 


September 1, 1989 Libya celebrates the twentieth anniversary of the Libyan 
revolution. The People’s Army is created and Qadhafi 
proclaims that all institutions are under the control of the 
jamahir. 
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had come, Qadhafi asserted, to extend the revolution internationally because “‘the 
world era of the jamahiriya has begun.’’4 

The April 1973 introduction of People’s Power at a meeting in Zuwara and the 
creation of popular congresses, essentially local councils, made opposition to the 
Qadhafi government theoretically impossible. Under People’s Power, the jamahir 
were to take over direct control of the institutions of government, and, according 
to Qadhafi, 


.. . the opposition can be found in the popular congresses. Anyone has the right to 
express a contradictory opinion and to defend it before the congress... . But it must 
be clear that the Jamahiriyah represents the people’s power and that no opposition can 
exist outside the system in which, naturally, every individual has the right to express 
himself and to defend his opinions.‘ 


According to Law 78 of 1973, issued shortly after the Zuwara declaration of 
People’s Power, anyone opposing the regime outside the formal congress- 
committee structure would be viewed as a traitor (man tahazzaba khanan). Until 
the creation of the revolutionary committees in November 1977, the intimidation 
campaign against potential internal opposition apparently relied more on persua- 
sion than outright repression. Qadhafi, in fact, initially expressed confidence that 
the population would take up his calls for continuous mobilization and that 
loyalty, rather than repression, would govern the interaction between the Revo- 
lutionary Command Council and the population. 

The rise of these revolutionary committees also intensified the persecution of 
Libyan opponents living outside the country—the campaign in the early 1980s for 
the physical liquidation of the revolution’s ‘‘stray dogs,’ —and brought about 
more heavy-handed internal enforcement of the regime’s directives. Surveillance 
of the population and severe sanctions for noncompliance with political directives 
grew exponentially. Repression rather than loyalty or reliance on Qadhafi’s 
charisma became the norm and few opposition groups inside the country could 
survive the government’s scrutiny and tactics. The largest exodus of Libyans 
dates from this period and marks the beginning of a rapidly growing number of 
opposition organizations in exile.6 

At the time, the regime still perceived the internal secular opposition to be of 
little danger although it increasingly targeted the army officers. Of greater concern 
was the growing Islamist movement which Qadhafi accused of zandaga (heresy). 
Since 1973, there had been periodic arrests (and executions) of Islamic figures. 
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4, All references to Qadhafi’s speech at the twentieth anniversary celebrations are taken from 
his address at the People’s Hall, Tripoli, September 1, 1989. The speech is reproduced in al-Fajr 
al-Jadid, September 1, 1989, and by the Jamahiriya News Agency (Arabic and English), August 31/ 
September 1, 1989. All translations from French and Arabic sources were, unless noted otherwise, 
made by the author. 

5. Qadhafi in Hamid Barrada, Kadhafi: “Je suis un opposant à l’échelon mondiale” 
(Lausanne: Editions Pierre-Marcel Favre, 1984), p. 77. 

6. For background on the successive waves of opposition to Qadhafi, see Lisa Anderson, 
““Qadhdhafi and His Opposition,” Middle East Journal, vol. 40, no. 2 (Spring 1986). 
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Some of these, such as the grand mufti Ahmad Tahir al-Zawi, were independent 
leaders who objected in particular to Qadhafi’s pronouncements on Islam and the 
value of the Hadith and the Sunna. Others, however, belonged to more politically 
active ‘‘fundamentalist’? groups which Qadhafi clearly considered more danger- 
ous to his regime. They included the Hizb al-Tahrir al-Islami, Takfir wa Hijrah, 
Tabligh, the Jihad al-Islami, and the Munazzamat al-Jihad al-Islami, as well as a 
number of other groups which surfaced randomly and claimed responsibility for 
diverse acts of sabotage inside the country. 

By the spring of 1987, a new wave of increased tension between the Islamists 
and the government had occurred. In August 1986, Ahmad al-Warfalli, a promi- 
nent revolutionary committee member, was murdered in Libya by opponents of 
the regime. At the same time, delegates at the General People’s Congress in Sabha 
in February 1987 voiced open and sustained criticism of the government’s 
economic policies, the conflict in Chad, and the overzealousness of the revolu- 
tionary committees. This marked the first serious episode of concerted popular 
dissatisfaction to be noted in the official Libyan press. Qadhafi’s response was 
twofold. First, on February 17, 1987, Libyan television reported the execution of 
six civilians allegedly belonging to the Islamic Jihad organization and of three 
military “‘opponents.’’ Second, on 27 March, the Libyan leader announced the 
economic and political liberalization measures which he termed a “‘Revolution 
within the Revolution.”’ | 

Among other things, the new political directives resulted in the release of 
hundreds of political prisoners in 1987 and 1988. Qadhafi personally helped to 
demolish Tripoli’s central prison on March 3, 1988, an event broadcast for months 
afterwards on local television. At the same time, he personally supervised the 
destruction of thousands of police files collected by the country’s four security 
organizations. Again, on March 12, 1988, Qadhafi intervened personally to 
destroy the borderpost at Ras al-Jadir (Tunisia), declaring that all Libyans were 
free to travel. Armed with relatively generous hard-currency allowances— 
approximately $1,000 for every family member—almost 1 million Libyans in 1988 
visited neighboring Tunisia where these ‘‘Green Locusts” provided a welcome 
source of income for an economy strapped for cash. Furthermore, Qadhafi 
attempted to lure Libyan exiles into returning to the country with promises of 
work and assurances that they would not be persecuted. For the purpose he met, 
on at least two occasions—once in Algiers and once in Tripoli—with opposition 
leaders in an attempt at conciliation. Confiscated passports were reissued to all 
Libyans, and the power to seize them was delegated to the popular congresses 
rather than to the police or security services. 


Revolutionary Committees: Their Rise and Fall 


As in most other countries with revolutionary pretensions, since 1969 Libya 
has used its legal system to foster and guide the political directives of the 
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country’s leadership. In the years immediately following the coup, the leadership, 
influenced in part by a search for legitimacy and a visceral rejection of Western 
influence, attempted to put forward the sharia as the only source of law applicable 
to Libya.’ 

It seemed highly unlikely, however, that such a system, with its emphasis on 
codified legal remedies, would survive Qadhafi’s conception of a Continuous 
Revolution in which constant upheaval was a sine qua non. Shortly after the 
announcement of People’s Power in April 1973, a system of law began to emerge 
that was more attuned to the revolutionary principles of the regime. This trend 
was later reconfirmed by the 1977 Sabha declaration calling for an intensification 
of the revolution; by this time some of the guidelines of the Green Book had, in 
effect, become the guiding legal norms of Libyan society. In a major debate at the 
Moulay Muhammad mosque on July 3, 1978, and in a number of speeches 
thereafter, Qadhafi attempted both to prove that Islamic legal rules could not 
guide economic and political policies in modern societies and to deny that those 
who argued for their application had any special right to do so. He thus invoked 
the wrath of the ulama.’ 

A few months after the Sabha declaration, Qadhafi moved further in the 
direction of implementing a revolutionary justice system. One key to his strategy 
was the revolutionary committees. These committees did not form part of 
Qadhafi’s plans as delineated in the Green Book but were created in November 
1977 to instill greater vigor into the popular congress system in which members 
had started to “‘pursue the specific interests of their own regions without adequate 
concern for the general good of the country.’’? 


a 
7. This included, in theory at least, Islamic punishment. Although this was reaffirmed in 
Article 2 of the 1977 Sabha declaration (see table 1), in practice it has not been used. The regime has 
clearly spoken out against it as being atavistic. The Great Green Charter of Human Rights of June 1988 
reiterates for example that ‘‘the objective of the jamahiriya is to abolish capital punishment,” but so 
far the General People’s Congress has not passed a law to that effect. For a recent book that deals with 
the legal system in the jamahiriya, see Ali Dawi, Manahij al-bahth al-qanuni (Legal Research 
Methods) (Tripoli: Al-Fatih University Press, 1984). 
8. Article {0 of the Great Green Charter of Human Rights repeated that ‘‘[religion] is personal 
. a direct relation with the Creator, without intermediary.’’ All references to the Great Green 
Charter are from Al-Wathiga al-Khadra al-Kubra lil-huqug al-insan fi asr al-jamahir (The Great Green 
Charter in the Era of the Masses) (Tripoli: Al-Markaz al-Alami lil Dirasat wa al-Abhath al-Kitab 
al-Akhdar [World Center for Studies and Researches on the Green Book], n.d.). Al-Wathiga 
al-Khadra, p. 10. 

9. The first revolutionary committee was established in Tripoli and was followed by the 
creation of similar committees in Tarhuna, Benghazi, Tukra, and Bani Walid. On the revolutionary 
committees, see in particular Omar el-Fathaly and Monte Palmer, ‘“The Transformation of Mass 
Political Institutions in Revolutionary Libya,” in George Joffe and Keith McLachlan, eds., Social and 
Economic Development of Libya (Wisbech, UK: Menas Press, 1982), quote is from p. 247; Habib 
al-Hisnawi, The Revolutionary Committees and Their Role in the Confirmation and Consolidation of 
the People’s Authority (Tripoli: Al-Markaz al-Alami lil Dirasat wa al-Abhath al-Kitab al-Akhdar, 
1987); Al-Lijan al-thawriya, (Tripoli: Al-Markaz al-Alami lil Dirasat wa al-Abhath al-Kitab al-Akhdar, 
1085) and the relevant chapters in Hanspeter Mattes’s exhaustive study of the Libyan political system, 
Die Volksrevolution in der Sozialistischen Libyschen Arabischen Volksjamahiriyya (Heidelberg: 
Kivouvou Verlag, 1982). The committees have also published al-Zahf al-Akhdar (since 1979) and al- 
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In reality the revolutionary committees increasingly set and enforced agendas 
at local congress meetings, often through intimidation.!° They became the only 
institution allowed to engage in revolutionary activities. In 1980, members of the 
committees became part of what soon became known as “‘revolutionary courts,”’ 
and the following year lawyers were no longer allowed to maintain private 
practices. This development usurped the power of the country’s ordinary courts 
and marked the beginning of a seven-year period characterized by an arbitrary and 
increasingly repressive revolutionary justice system that contributed to the 
growing tension inside the country. 

By the time of the March 1987 political and economic measures, Qadhafi had 
hinted in some of his speeches that he was aware of the negative impact of the 
revolutionary committees and problems caused by the legal restrictions on 
property rights. His attempt to restore some form of stability and freedom in the 
face of potential unrest was highly selective but, nonetheless, important. In 1987 
and 1988, the committees were repeatedly singled out by Qadhafi as overzealous 
and power-hungry. Within a matter of months, they lost a substantial number of 
their functions, particularly in the police, security, and intelligence operations 
where some committees had begun to operate. In 1988, the newly created 
Ministry for Mass Mobilization and Revolutionary Leadership—under the guid- 
ance of Ali al-Sha’iri—took over several functions from the revolutionary 
committees. Significantly, however, the March 1987 directives did not open the 
way for a real opposition to coalesce in the country. A further worrisome 
development occurred shortly before the announcement of the liberalization 
measures. At the twelfth general meeting of the General People’s Congress, 
February 26-March 2, 1987, members of the coordinating committee for the 
revolutionary committees and of the Green Book Center—two institutions nor- 
mally headed by ‘‘Green Men,” or committed revolutionaries—were appointed to 
head several important ministries.!! 


The Great Green Charter of Human Rights 


Qadhafi’s charges against the security services and the revolutionary com- 
mittees increased dramatically in 1988. He repeatedly castigated the lack of the 
rule of law in the jamahiriyah and squarely acknowledged that abuses had taken 
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Jamahiriya (since 1980). The former is particularly worth reading because it often contains unsigned 
front-page articles by Qadhafi. 
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place. In a remarkable volte-face he became an advocate of legality, freedom, and 
human rights. Furthermore, in an effort at consistency that would have been 
unthinkable during the revolutionary phase of the late 1970s and the 1980s, he 
proposed the codification of these principles through the General People’s 
Congress.!2 The security and police services were singled out for their excesses, 
and Qadhafi suggested making them directly responsible to the General People’s 
Congress. In a speech in May 1988, he went further in suggesting that all 
punishable crimes be clearly enumerated and codified to halt arbitrary arrests for 
unspecified crimes. !3 Except for cases involving treason, the revolutionary courts 
were abolished and replaced by people’s courts. In a subsequent speech, Qadhafi 
also promised legal redress for wrongs committed by Libyan authorities in the 
past.!4 In March 1989, a new Ministry of Justice was created. 

Several other rights, however, continued to be denied. Qadhafi continued to 
argue that, because Libya was a jamahiriyah where people exercised power 
directly, there was no need for some of the liberties adopted in other countries: 
there was no room for a free press because the people were free to express 
themselves at the people’s congresses; no right to strike because Libyans were the 
owners of the factories at which they worked; no specified rights for opposition 
groups because opposition could only take place within the congress and 
committee system. 

As Qadhafi moved toward the proclamation of the Great Green Charter of 
Human Rights in June 1988, his campaign for greater legality and accountability 
contained several indications that he was genuinely concerned about reducing the 
nefarious impact of security organizations, the police, and the revolutionary 
courts. Whether this was out of genuine concern for human rights—as Qadhafi 
repeatedly tried to portray his actions—or simply to relieve internal pressure is 
not easy to determine. What is clear, however, is that the measures gave Libyans 
neither the political nor the civil rights traditionally assumed under international 
law. 

The Great Green Charter of Human Rights, adopted by the General People’s 
Congress, continued to reflect this ambiguity. While it codified some of the 
principles Qadhafi had earlier insisted upon, it lacked many provisions that would 
have extended human rights to all Libyans.'5 In essence, the Green Charter 
contains a compilation of Qadhafi’s earlier thoughts, some of them foreshadowed 
in the volumes of the Green Book. Other stipulations are clearly a step back from 
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independent criticism as a form of treason. 
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his earlier pronouncements. Article 11, for example, calls private property 
“sacred [muqaddasa] and protected,” but concludes that it can be circumscribed 
by ‘‘the public interest’? without specifying what the public interest entails.'6 
Furthermore, Article 25, specifying that every member of the jamahiriya must 
defend his or her country ‘‘until death,” and Article 26, stating that all ‘‘acts 
contrary to the principles and rights” [of the Green Charter] are not allowed, 
create gray areas that can be labeled as treasonous behavior by the government if 
it so desires.!7 Finally, the single statement contained in Article 9 that all Libyans 
have the right to legal counsel and to an independent judiciary is laudable but 
offers no real guarantees. In the spring and summer of 1989, the Qadhafi 
government attempted, nevertheless, to put some of the Green Charter’s provi- 
sions into practice. The General People’s Congress, in March 1989, adopted a law 
that called for the judiciary’s independence and extended this call later to include 
strengthening the people’s courts and a demand for greater legal accountability. In 
May 1989, Libya signed the United Nations Convention against Torture and Other 
Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment. 


LIBYAN-STYLE INFITAH 


In an interview in 1983, Qadhafi noted his opposition to the economic 
liberalization then starting to take hold in the Arab world. He remarked at the 
time that it represented a failure of local development and a capitulation to the 
West: 


You will see that those who have failed to resolve their economic problems in their 
countries and who couldn’t mobilize popular forces for the development and for the 
exploitation of the country’s resources turn... toward infitah, as in Egypt. They 
open the gates to foreign exploitative capital, to sumptuous palaces, to American 
corporations, to multinationals. In this way they compensate for the accumulated 
defeats by throwing themselves into the arms of economic colonialism. '8 


The infitah that started in Libya in March 1987 must be measured within the 
context of a number of powerful and often countervailing variables: structural 
economic and internal political difficulties; a continued rhetorical commitment to 
the goals of the Continuous Revolution spelled out in the Green Book; the fact 
that, despite an economic downturn, the country still enjoyed relatively high 
levels of revenues that allowed the government to ‘‘buy’’ cooperation from the 
population rather than ensure it through more conventional representative mech- 
anisms. 

The regime’s efforts to implement the economic philosophy contained in the 
second part of the Green Book had a profound impact on the daily lives of the 
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Libyan population. They included the rapid evisceration of the private sector, the 
1980 demonetization allowing for closer supervision of savings accounts, a 
directive allowing only one house per family, a state monopoly on exports and 
imports, and an injunction against employing anyone who did not share ownership 
in his or her place of employment. Taken together, these measures quickly 
reduced a whole class of merchants and businessmen to passive onlookers. 
Against this background, the change of direction in Libya’s economic policy after 
March 1987 is unmistakable, even if the government has attempted to portray 
economic measures since then as following logically from its earlier policies; 
Qadhafi argued that the revolution was completed and that everyone was now 
allowed to ‘‘join’’ the bourgeoisie. !9 

It was almost 20 years after Egypt’s infitah, and a decade after neighboring 
Algeria adopted its economic reforms, that Qadhafi on March 27, 1987, finally 
announced the jamahiriya’s own version of infitah in a major speech before the 
General People’s Congress and the secretaries of the municipal committees. It 
was followed, on 23 May and at the 1 September anniversary celebrations that 
year, by other important pronouncements that, for the first time since the advent 
of People’s Power, envisioned a new role for the private sector and simultane- 
ously promised further political liberalization. 

Although a 1978 law on wage-earners remained in effect, Qadhafi introduced 
a variation on an earlier theme. He adopted the concept of tashrukiyya, a form of 
self-management that allows for the creation of cooperatives to which some 
partners contribute labor and others capital. Shortly after the September speech, 
the Ministry of Industry announced a timetable for the further “‘privatization’’ of 
economic enterprises. By August 1988, approximately 140 companies had been 
turned over to self-management committees and, at least in theory, no longer 
received the automatic subsidies they once enjoyed. One of the last enterprises to 
adopt tashrukiyya was the former Pepsi-Cola plant near Benghazi, now producing 
local versions of the soft drink under an Arabic name. At the September 1, 1988, 
anniversary celebrations, Qadhafi announced the abolition of the state import and 
export monopoly. 

At the same time, a number of injunctions against retail trade were lifted, and 
the suqs inside the cities reopened. By the end of 1988, most light and medium- 
sized industrial enterprises had been turned over to self-management committees. 
As in the late 1970s when the oil sector and heavy industry were exempt from the 
socialization measures, these enterprises were now also excluded from the 
privatization legislation and remained firmly under state control. Physicians were 
allowed to open private clinics but fees were still set by the appropriate ministry. 
Sa 

19. Ashe often does, Qadhafi used a play on words to announce that every Libyan citizen could 


join the bourgeoisie. He noted cynically that everyone can now live in a burj aji (ivory tower) if they 
felt so inclined. 
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Obstacles To Genuine Infitah 


If economic privatization centers around ‘‘an effort to increase efficiency and 
competitiveness in world markets,” and ‘‘to cut back on the huge government 
subsidies paid for food and other imports... [and] social services,” it is clear that 
Qadhafi’s Libya has barely started down that path.2° Ultimately the move toward 
amore market-oriented economy depends upon the willingness of governments to 
provide economic information and incentives to individuals and institutions, and 
to create a legal environment allowing them to put these incentives to efficient use. 

Since 1969, the Libyan government has pursued policies having the opposite 
effect. It implemented radical socialist economic policies in which all aspects of 
the economy—tfrom banking to retail—were dominated by the state and where 
individuals were first discouraged and later forbidden (in the name of People’s 
Power) to engage in the economy outside the state-controlled public sector. In this 
process the state assumed a purely distributive role. It not only failed to create the 
administrative, regulatory, and legal institutions that were needed to establish 
markets internally, but it tried to abolish them after the 1977 Sabha declaration 
with its ‘‘revolutionary’’ initiatives. 

As with other oil exporters, the distributive policies of the Qadhafi govern- 
ment included a political goal. Suspicious of any corporate group or any organized 
entity whose motives could be broadly construed as political, the government 
used its distributive strategy to ‘‘buy off’ various groups in the country’s civil 
society and to prevent infighting among them. By avoiding the creation of an 
internal market system, the regime closely linked its economic strategy to its 
political goals. The announcement of People’s Power in 1973 was only the formal 
acknowledgement of a policy that the Qadhafi government had pursued since it 
came to power—the eradication of all civil institutions in the country. The 
unpredictability of the ‘‘revolutionary’’ legal system and the attenuation of 
property rights in the 1970s reinforced that tendency. In the process, the regime 
broke the financial power of the country’s bourgeoisie through a series of 
measures ranging from its “‘partners, not wage-earners’’ policy to outright 
destruction of property. 

The nationalization of oil and land and the monopoly over imports and 
exports gave the state control over all sectors of the economy but kept economic 
regulation at a low level. Rather than strengthening the regulatory and adminis- 
trative capacities indispensable for the transition to a market economy, the 
Libyan state used a heavy hand to avoid fine tuning its procedures for arbitration, 
taxation, and enforcement of property rights. In the absence of any need to 
adjudicate between different groups engaged in market relations, the Libyan state 
simply became a rather crude monitoring agency without the legal or financial 
institutions required in a market system. 
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The outcome of this type of economic ‘‘management’’ can readily be 
ascertained by a quick review of the Libyan economy since 1969. By the early 
1980s, the country’s economy showed signs of serious structural deficiencies. The 
industrial sector produced a few goods for which there was no market interna- 
tionally or for which the local market was too small. The agricultural sector lagged 
even though the Great Manmade River Project, a $27 billion network of pipelines 
to bring fossil water to the coast, proceeded unhindered by financial consider- 
ations. Because of its enormous revenues, however, Libya had no appreciable 
long-term foreign debt and continued to refrain from borrowing extensively on the 
international market. Because of its still substantial currency reserves, neither its 
low economic growth nor its relatively high inflation rate were particularly 
worrisome at the time. 

This changed dramatically after 1985. In that year, Libya’s revenues tumbled 
from $21 billion to $8.5 billion and to slightly more than $6 billion in 1986.?! 
Cutbacks in import bills led the government to reduce substantially the country’s 
development budgets, and several of the country’s major industrial and agricul- 
tural projects were halted with the exception of the Great Manmade River Project. 
Although Libya had no difficulty raising short-term syndicated loans on the 
international market at favorable rates—some of them obtained through the 
offshore Libyan Arab Foreign Bank—the decision to resort to international 
borrowing was a clear indication of the country’s economic plight.22 

In summary, Libya’s economic restructuring can hardly be called genuine 
infitah. A number of powerful factors make any headway toward a real infitah in 
Libya unlikely as long as the regime can contol its distributive policies. These 
include the lack of an institutional framework, the weakening of civil groups that 
can articulate collective interests, and the promotion of the interests of the 
regime’s client support group. However one explains the economic measures 
adopted by the Qadhafi government, they did not emerge under the pressure of 
international financial institutions —Libya does not report to the World Bank or 
the International Monetary Fund—or because of severe fiscal restraints. They 
were not the result of pressure from the regime’s client groups whose economic 
fortunes were tied to the perpetuation of the state’s distributive policies. In effect, 
the regime has hardly withdrawn from the economy. 


Political Motives for Liberalization 


Libya’s infitah and accompanying political liberalization were only margin- 
ally related to the question of efficiency. Rather, political pressures largely fueled 
the changes. It is clear from Qadhafi’s speeches in 1986 and 1987 that he was 
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aware of the potentially explosive impact of the economic crisis on ordinary 
Libyans who suffered from a severe lack of consumer goods. The state super- 
market system represented one of his key attempts to eliminate private trade— 
based on the argument that retailers were “‘parasites’’—but it faltered under the 
weight of corruption and a disorganized distribution system. An illegal but 
unofficially tolerated black market provided little relief for most Libyans. As part 
of a large family living on a fixed income, the average Libyan discovered that most 
available goods were beyond his or her purchasing power.?3 In addition, the 
expulsion of tens of thousands of expatriate workers in 1985 brought the service 
and agricultural sectors to a virtual standstill. 

By 1987, the diplomatic isolation that prevented Libyans from traveling 
abroad, and the continuing conflict in Chad that consumed material and human 
resources, raised discontent to previously unknown levels. The increasing num- 
bers of funerary tents in the cities became a source of gossip that could not be 
stilled by official pronouncements about the progress of the war. The examples of 
economic privilege amid the austerity of urban life added to popular dissatisfac- 
tion. Although Qadhafi had repeatedly imposed draconian measures to ensure 
egalitarianism, economic inequities were evident. Numerous cynical comments 
could be heard regarding the extravagant housing of many top bureaucrats and 
army personnel. The dismal performance of the state supermarket system was 
widely rumored to be the result of corruption by top ministry officials. In a 
political system where egalitarianism and solidarity were the regime’s ideological 
cornerstones, such discontent constituted a troublesome phenomenon that Qad- 
hafi tried unsuccessfully to counter in his speeches. 

A number of other factors also signaled to the regime that the Libyans had 
lost the capacity for absorbing revolutionary measures. As John Davis has 
convincingly argued, the results of Qadhafi’s economic and political measures was 
often in striking contrast to the intentions of the regime.?4 Indeed, one could argue 
that in a rentier economy like Libya’s, the longevity of the revolution has 
depended, in part, on the regime’s capacity to “‘buy’’ cooperation. Despite 
Qadhafi’s attempts to eradicate their influence, family and tribe remained impor- 
tant social institutions that provided continuity and support, particularly in the 
face of erratic economic measures that could swallow personal wealth overnight. 
Many Libyans simply withdrew to these familial and tribal institutions much like 
the original bourgeoisie had earlier withdrawn when the massive political mobi- 
lization effort started after 1973. They could do so relatively easily until 1982 
because even the massive spending on military hardware and foreign adventures 
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left enough money to provide each Libyan with a style of living to which, even a 
few years earlier, only a small minority had been accustomed. The average 
Libyan, including the special case of the bazaaris, had been pampered by the 
egalitarian distributive policies of an oil state. 

A few key events in the 1980s, however, changed this situation. Wholesale 
patronage—one of the rentier economy’s prime characteristics on which, ulti- 
mately, the entire experiment in People’s Power has depended—-became increas- 
ingly difficult.25 The need to come to terms with the country’s economic problems 
and its diplomatic isolation were expressed to Qadhafi on several occasions. By 
1987, however, the hand of those arguing for greater flexibility had been 
considerably strengthened. Their arguments, in essence, repeated what several of 
the country’s planners had insisted upon, at personal peril, in the early days of the 
revolution—the need for a more rational use of economic resources. Indeed, it 
was this insistence that led to the first major coup attempt against the Qadhafi 
government in 1975. 

Circumstances in 1987 were much bleaker, however, and the options avail- 
able both fewer and more difficult to implement. Consumer shortages and bread 
lines became a common feature in most Libyan cities. Under those conditions 
tawsi’ al-thawra—the international extension of the revolution—was no longer a 
viable option for Qadhafi even if the concept was still used for internal propaganda 
purposes, especially to maintain the country’s opposition to the United States. 
The mounting human cost of the war with Chad also made the regime realize that 
it could no longer count on the passive acquiescence of the population. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Libya’s ‘‘corrective measures’’ taken between 1987 and today, must be 
understood primarily as a means for relieving popular grievances and for 
safeguarding the political system. In this system, where symbolism and charis- 
matic leadership have played an important role, the diplomatic campaign to polish 
the image of Libya’s revolution both abroad and at home was intended to bring 
renewed luster to a tarnished political experiment. The reforms tempered some- 
what the arbitrariness and confusion that Qadhafi’s political and economic 
directives had caused his country. They also added a glimmer of legitimacy to 
some formal institutions at the expense of revolutionary ones. 

It is too early to draw any firm conclusions from these developments. 
Important political directives in Libya are still made almost exclusively by 
Qadhafi and a small group of advisers. Libya remains a political system where no 
opposition is tolerated, where a high level of arbitrariness usually has been the 
rule of politics, and where the citizens have experienced a high level of 
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uncertainty. Despite changes made since 1987, the system is still not subject to 
institutional checks nor its leadership to accountability. 

It is true that there has been some restoration of the rule of law and some 
more limited movement in the area of human rights. After several years of 
‘trevolutionary justice,” for example, some sense of predictability has been 
established through the people’s courts. (In 1989 and 1990, the General People’s 
Congress repeatedly insisted that the judges on the people’s courts have a formal 
legal education, a measure Qadhafi has so far unsuccessfully opposed.) It is 
equally important to note that these positive steps have taken place in areas that 
do not threaten the regime’s survival. Where reforms are judged to be threaten- 
ing——such as the prospect of opposition parties or the extension of freedom of 
belief and expression—the measures since 1987 have been relatively ineffective. 
Hundreds of persons were reportedly rearrested in 1989, and opposition politics 
and free speech are still forbidden. 

If Libya’s political liberalization remains limited, its economic infitah de- 
serves equally sceptical analysis. Its main purpose was apparently to relieve 
pressure when economic downturn caused potential threats to the regime. There 
are no indications, however, that infitah has to any extent forced the state to hand 
over some of its economic decision-making power. It also has not led to the 
creation of institutions that would create viable internal markets. Rather than 
make that difficult choice, the Qadhafi government decided upon a limited 
“consumer infitah,’’ allowing the country’s bazaaris to provide badly needed 
goods that it could not deliver itself. In short, in Libya there is no sense of the 
infataha al-balad—the country opening itself up to the outside—that has fueled 
economic liberalization and privatization in Egypt and Tunisia, and, to a lesser 
extent, in Algeria and Syria. 


STATE-SOCIETY RELATIONS IN 
EGYPT: THE DEBATE OVER 
OWNER-TENANT RELATIONS 


Robert Springborg 


= in Egypt and elsewhere in the Arab world has often 
been interpreted as a process whereby the previously separate spheres of state 
and society gradually evolve into a closer integration of the two. This accommo- 
dation is generally seen as both inevitable and beneficial.’ Imposed from outside 
and from above, postcolonial Arab governments have been weak because they are 
essentially unconnected to the societies over which they preside.? Therefore, only 
rarely have Arab governments served as arenas within which pluralistic groupings 
have freely and fruitfully articulated their interests. 

The upshot of this estranged and antagonistic relationship has been govern- 
ments unsatisfactory to both those within and outside the state structure. Insiders, 
members of the political elite, believe they require enhanced power over civil 
society to govern it successfully. At the same time, outsiders feel entitled to more 
and better governmental services and to participation in decision making. One 
escape from this dilemma is the historic compromise of taxation for representa- 
tion, a tradeoff that, theoretically, would both broaden the scope of governmental 
power and increase the participation of previously alienated social groups. Some 
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observers argue that this compromise is in the process of being effected in a 
number of Arab countries, especially in Egypt.3 

Egyptian politics have been progressively liberalized since the era of Gamal 
Abd al-Nasir. Such political liberalization has been accompanied by a gradual 
shift away from state capitalism and toward private enterprise. The redistribution 
of economic resources from the state to private hands has greatly enhanced the 
bargaining strength of the bourgeoisie, the chief beneficiaries of this change, and 
may have benefited Egyptian society as a whole at the expense of the state. Given 
that by the mid-1980s, Egyptian citizens had amassed private savings that may 
have almost equaled the public foreign debt, the arithmetical logic behind 
implementing the compromise between taxation and representation is compel- 
ling. The Egyptian government is desperately in need of liquid and potentially 
mobile privately held funds. If this source were tapped, the state would then be in 
a position to offer its citizens economic and political inducements to invest in 
productive enterprises and submit to a broadly based system of revenue extrac- 
tion. A reordering of the economy could be facilitated by the gradual emergence 
of democratic politics whereby taxpayers would pursue their interests through 
various organizations, including opposition political parties. 

One way to gauge the effectiveness of liberalization and democratization is to 
examine the interface between state and society at a point where policies are 
made. There are remarkably few studies, however, of the policymaking process in 
Egypt or elsewhere in the Arab world. As a result, many important questions 
remain unanswered: How inclusive are the decision-making procedures? How 
susceptible are they to pressure from various quarters? To what degree are they 
characterized by routine and fair procedures? An Egyptian version of Robert 
Dahl’s classic study on decision making in an urban American setting—Who 
Governs?—has yet to be written for any level of Egyptian government.’ Until it is 
written, there will remain a dearth of evidence supporting the theory that wider 
political participation is accompanying and facilitating expanding state power. 
Through an examination of proposed changes in agrarian reform laws during the 
Mubarak era, this article addresses the gap in information about the policymaking 
process in Egypt. It also provides a tentative evaluation of the state-society 
integration thesis. 
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ROLLING BACK THE AGRARIAN REFORM 


One of the major accomplishments of the *‘1952 Revolution” was Nasir’s 
subsequent agrarian reform. It imposed landownership ceilings, guaranteed 
tenants the right to renew rental contracts in perpetuity, and provided an 
organizational structure through which the interests of peasants could be articu- 
lated and defended in both administrative and political settings. During the 
presidency of Anwar al-Sadat, agrarian reform came under attack. Although some 
land which had been sequestered for political reasons was returned to the original 
owners soon after Nasir’s death, the real effort to roll back key provisions of the 
reforms began after Sadat consolidated power in the wake of the 1973 October 
War. In 1975-76, rents frozen on agricultural land since 1952 were increased, the 
disputes committees that handled conflicts between landowners and tenants were 
abolished (much to the relief of the landowners), and provisions to evict tenants 
and to facilitate sharecropping were modified for the benefit of owners. In 
1976-77, agrarian reform cooperatives, whose boards were elected by peasants, 
were stripped of their political functions and their financial activities were 
transferred to newly created village banks that answered directly to the govern- 
ment and observed orthodox rather than ‘“‘socialist’’ banking principles. Recon- 
solidation of ‘‘old’’ agricultural land in the hands of wealthy landowners through 
purchase and court action gathered pace as the decade of the 1970s wore on. 
Landownership ceilings in the newly reclaimed areas were progressively raised 
and, in 1981, all but abolished.® 

Further erosion of the agrarian reforms continued after Sadat’s death in 1981. 
The Supreme Constitutional Court ruled in 1983 that Nasir’s 1964 decision to 
suspend compensation payments to owners whose land had been confiscated 
invalidated the land seizures themselves, a decision that stimulated a flurry of 
legal actions by former owners seeking to regain their lands.” In the early 1980s, 
the Agrarian Reform Organization still owned and operated in excess of 15,000 
feddans® of productive land that had been seized under Nasir. It continued to rent 
some 500,000 feddans to beneficiaries of the agrarian reforms, but also began to 
divest its land by selling it to tenants.? Nevertheless, until 1985, the core of the 
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Nasirist reforms—the imposition of landownership ceilings on the old lands and 
the guarantee of tenancies—had been only tentatively challenged.!° At that time, 
however, the government began to leak information to the effect that it was 
preparing to modify Law 52 of 1966, the final in a series of decrees dating back to 
1952 that had progressively extended the rights of tenants and prohibited their 
eviction except for non-payment of rent. 

The modification of Law 52 was a potentially revolutionary step, or, rather, 
a counterrevolutionary step. More land had passed from owners to tenants as a 
result of laws granting rights to tenants than had been transferred from large to 
small landowners as a result of the imposition of landholding ceilings. The area 
controlled by tenants was still in excess of 1.5 million feddans out of a total of 
about 6 million feddans of cultivated area in the Nile Valley and Nile Delta, 
although it had declined from 60 percent of cultivated areas in 1950 to 51 percent 
in 1961, 42 percent in 1975, and to around 30 percent by the mid-1980s. In 
comparison, the various land confiscations between 1952 and 1969 resulted in 
some 930,000 feddans being taken over by the state, from which fewer than 
500,000 peasant families benefited.!! Around 1 million such families were bene- 
fiting from official rental contracts in the 1980s, or almost 6 million peasants. !2 

The underlying reason for the Mubarak government’s initiative was the 
rapidly growing disparity between rents and land values. Although rents had been 
raised twice in the Sadat era, they remained in 1985 on average less than LE 80 
per feddan. Land values, on the other hand, had skyrocketed. By the mid-1980s 
a feddan of agricultural land had acquired a market value of around LE 20,000 in 
a remote location, while one in close proximity to an expanding urban area was 
worth many times that amount. In addition, profits from agricultural production, 
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especially from horticulture and livestock, had increased to the point that net 
annual returns of several thousand pounds per feddan were commonplace. 
Owners who evicted tenants, therefore, could either sell the land or increase their 
annual income several times by farming it directly or by finding new tenants on the 
open market where rents were high. 

During the latter half of 1985, the ruling National Democratic Party’s (NDP) 
Agriculture Committee proposed to the cabinet that modifications be made in 
tenancy laws: These included raising rent from seven to fifteen times the land tax; 
forbidding inheritance of rental contracts except to heirs working the land 
themselves, with compensation in the amount of 150 times the land tax to be paid 
to the disinherited; and, granting the right to owners to sell their land in two 
installments over five years. The tenant would be given first option to purchase 
the land for which he held a rental contract. If he did not exercise that option, he 
would be compensated by the owner in an amount equal to 150 times the land tax. 
Since land tax then averaged around LE 10 per feddan, tenants would have 
received about LE 1,500 per feddan, or less than 10 percent of the average value 
of the land. Previously, for more than 20 years, such land for all intents and 
purposes had been considered the property of the tenant who, through informal 
agreements, typically received about half the sale price if he agreed to permit the 
owner to sell it. 

The NDP committee’s proposal entailed a radical restructuring of relations 
between owners and tenants. Nonetheless, in early 1986 the government of Prime 
Minister Ali Lutfi signaled its intent to introduce legislation embodying the 
committee’s suggested changes. The special legislative committee of the Majlis 
al-Sha‘b, the People’s Assembly or lower house, stated in its 19 January report on 
the government’s legislative program ‘‘the necessity of reviewing the law which 
organizes relations between owners and tenants of agricultural land so that one 
does not dominate the other.’’'4 In a newspaper interview published on 4 
February, Yusif Wali, minister of agriculture, deputy prime minister and secretary 
general of the NDP, affirmed that the issue was still being extensively debated in 
the party and the Ministry of Agriculture and that it would ultimately be placed 
before parliament.!5 In a speech to the Majlis al-Sha‘b a week later, Wali declared 
that ‘‘the new draft proposal for the relation[s] between the owner and the tenant 
of agricultural land will be issued during the present parliamentary session.’’!6 On 
24 February, the draft proposal itself, still not having been officially introduced in 
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the Majlis al-Sha‘b, was published in a special supplement of al-Ahram al- 
Iqtisadi, the authoritative weekly magazine on economic and political affairs 
issued by the government and owned by al-Ahram Publishing Company. The next 
day, there was a mutiny among detachments of the anti-riot police that required 
the use of military units to restore order. An apparent casualty of this potentially 
serious threat to the regime was the proposal to modify rental contracts. It was 
reported that the Higher Policy Committee of the NDP, in its first meeting after 
the riots, decided to postpone introduction of the draft legislation until later in the 
parliamentary session because of ‘‘the inappropriateness of the present condi- 
tions.” 17 


Predictions and Hesitation 


Since 1986, the introduction of legislation to change the tenancy laws has 
been a constant subject of discussion and speculation. Both the government and 
opposition press have repeatedly predicted that such measures would be intro- 
duced in parliament. !8 Al-Ahrar, the organ of the conservative Liberal Party, went 
so far as to announce on the front page of its May 19, 1986, issue that the draft 
proposal had finally been sent by Agriculture Minister Wali to the Majlis al-Sha‘b 
and would be debated prior to the end of the session. This was not to be the last 
of such erroneous declarations. Another spate appeared at the beginning of the 
November-December parliamentary session. On 17 November, for example, 
prominent editorialist Jalal al-Hammamsi subtitled his weekly al-Akhbar column 
“The Owner—and the Tenant before the Majlis al-Sha‘b’’ and announced in it 
that Wali had confirmed to him that the issue “‘was on its way to the Majlis 
al-Sha‘b to be considered in the present session.’’!9 Ahmad Musa, a deputy 
speaker of the Majlis al-Sha‘b, confirmed in the NDP newspaper, Mayu, on 17 
November, that the issue would be taken up imminently.2° 

In any event, the parliamentary session was terminated shortly thereafter to 
prepare for elections necessitated by the Supreme Constitutional Court’s ruling 
that the 1984 electoral law, according to which the Majlis had been elected, was 
invalid. Following the spring 1987 elections, and shortly before the new parlia- 
mentary session was expected to commence, Mahmud Ibrahim, an NDP deputy 
from Cairo, announced that ‘“‘the first issue which will be presented to the Majlis 
al-Sha‘b will be the problem of relations between the owner and tenant of 
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agricultural land.’’2! The commencement of the parliamentary session, however, 
was delayed until after the holding of the presidential election that fall. At the 
outset of the session, al-Sha‘b, the weekly newspaper of the new Socialist Labor 
Party (SLP)-Muslim Brotherhood alliance, announced in January 1988 that the 
government had finished its preparations of the draft legislation to modify 
tenancies.22 A month later another opposition paper, al-Ahali, claimed that 
Agriculture Minister Wali and Prime Minister Atif Sidqi had, at the latter’s 
insistence, come to an agreement to delay until July introduction of the legislation 
‘which represents a dangerous undertaking and requires patience in its prepara- 
tion and no haste in its issuance.’’23 As of early 1991, however, the government 
still had not introduced the long anticipated and much discussed measure. 

Many pundits were of the opinion that the government never actually 
intended to legislate changes in owner-tenant relations because the political 
consequences would have been too severe. According to this view, repeated 
promises to introduce legislation, and declarations that extensive studies and 
discussions were underway, were designed to placate landowners—-an important 
constituency of the government—without actually taking the step that could 
abrogate the ‘‘social contract’ with the lower classes and, therefore, destroy 
‘‘social peace.’’24 Whatever the case, the announcement of the intention to alter 
owner-tenant relations stimulated a widespread debate and various political 
reactions which shed some light on state-society linkages in President Husni 
Mubarak’s Egypt. 


THE DEBATING ARENA 


Political debate under President Mubarak has been more open, lively, and 
representative of diverse views than it was under Nasir or Sadat. An opposition 
press was unknown under Nasir, while under Sadat it flourished only briefly 
before being repressed. Although Sadat permitted fairly wide-ranging debate in 
the government media as part of his de-Nasirization campaign in the wake of the 
1973 October War, by the late 1970s tight censorship had been reimposed. By 
contrast, under Mubarak the only direct prohibition placed on the publication of 
a newspaper was applied to the Muslim Brotherhood and other religion-based 
political organizations; the Brotherhood, however, through its alliance with the 
SLP, has since 1987 had access to the pages of al-Sha‘b. The occasional 
confiscation or prohibition of opposition newspapers has occurred—as has petty 
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harassment by the government—but, by and large, journalists have been allowed 
to write what they like in the opposition newspapers. 

The government press has retained some of the Nasir and Sadat legacy. It is 
still conceived by the authorities primarily as an instrument of rule, its chief 
function being to articulate and defend official viewpoints. Unlike the Nasir and 
Sadat eras, however, the government media under Mubarak has provided regular, 
if limited, space to critics of government policy. The debate in progress over 
landlord-tenant relations has reflected this handling of the media and the general 
pattern of political debate. 

Other than occasional dissenting views expressed in the weekly magazines, 
al-Ahram al-Iqtisadi and Ruz al-Yusif, the government press consistently advo- 
cated modifying the laws regulating owner-tenant relations in accordance with the 
provisions first endorsed in 1985-86 by the NDP Agriculture Committee. This 
support was manifested in regular editorial columns, special opinion pieces, the 
selective publication of letters to the editor, and by a virtual blackout of news and 
commentary about the activities and viewpoints of opposition parties. The 
observation by a journalist of al-Ahali, the organ of the leftist National Progres- 
sive Unionist Party (NPUP), that “the official media in all its manifestations has 
sided with the owners who rent their land ... and intentionally ignored the 
viewpoint of the tenants who farm the land’’ was close to, but not quite the whole 
truth.25 Jamal al-Din Hussein, for example, writing in Ruz al-Yusif in November 
1986, dismissed the argument that tenants were obtaining an undue share of the 
return from rented land as a pretext put forward by the partisans of the owners so 
that they could evict those tenants. He warned that raising the matter in the Majlis 
al-Sha‘b would be like setting a time bomb that would destroy the fragile social 
peace in the countryside.?6 Al-Ahram al-Iqtisadi similarly provided space to those 
opposed to major revisions of what remained of the Nasirist agrarian reforms.?’ 
The daily newspapers and the more ‘‘popular’’ weekly magazines such as 
al-Musawwar, Akhar Sa’a, and Uktubr sided with the owners in that their pages 
were virtually free of criticism of the proposed changes and replete with 
interviews, editorials, and investigative and opinion pieces that strongly endorsed 
the modifications.78 
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The Government’s Case 


The essence of the Mubarak government’s case, as it was presented in the 
official media, was that both equity and efficiency demanded that the tenancy laws 
be modified. In regard to equity, two arguments were regularly advanced. The 
first was that owners had been gravely disadvantaged by the virtual rent freeze 
while tenants profited handsomely from rising commodity prices. The second was 
that many of the owners were themselves poor peasants or other underprivileged 
elements who at some time in the past had rented their land and subsequently, 
because of the tenancy laws, had been unable to regain control of it. The great 
bulk of the evidence cited in support of this argument was anecdotal or in the form 
of expert testimony usually offered by officials of the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
government press was replete with examples of tenants pocketing small fortunes 
while owners struggled to make ends meet. The most prominent example of the 
suffering owner was the poor widow, totally dependent upon the meagre rent 
garnered from her ownership of a tiny plot.29 

The proposition that tenancy laws contributed to agricultural inefficiency was 
supported in various, and sometimes contradictory, arguments. One line of 
reasoning was that tenants enjoyed such comfort that they no longer worked hard. 
Peasant households in this view were the lap of luxury because they obtained high 
returns from agriculture and frequently supplemented this income with wages 
earned by family members elsewhere in Egypt or abroad. Characterizations were 
commonplace of peasant families gathered in front of their televisions watching 
videos, idling away the afternoon hours during which they formerly worked in the 
fields .30 

Alternatively, the government media noted that the standing tenancy laws 
were counterproductive because they impeded intensification of production, not 
because tenants were too well off but because they had insufficient resources to 
invest in modernizing their operations. The solution usually recommended was 
the eviction of tenants and the reconsolidation of landownership under an agrarian 
bourgeoisie.3! Another line of reasoning drew an analogy involving delapidated 
urban residences, explaining their condition as a result of rent control. Increasing 
land degradation and erosion, as well as poor maintenance of field irrigation and 
drainage systems, was ‘‘due to the owner’s lack of interest in preserving soil 
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fertility because he receives only a nominal rent and to the tenant’s lack of interest 
because he feels he does not own the land.’’32 The recommended solution was not 
to convert tenancies into freehold ownerships, but to restore usufruct to the 
previous owners. 

Other justifications were also put forward. For example, Mahmud Abu 
Gharib, general secretary of the NDP Secretariat for Peasants, informed a 
gathering of that body that the modifications of the tenancy laws proposed by the 
party’s Agriculture Committee ‘‘were in agreement with the Islamic sharia, 
preserved the principle of the agrarian reform and the rights of small farmers, and 
would also realize justice between the owner and the tenant and preserve social 
peace in the Egyptian countryside.’’33 “‘Restoration of balance’’ was a phrase 
often repeated in this context,34 as was the suggestion that rural social relations 
were being ‘‘spoiled’’ by increasing animosity between disadvantaged owners and 
prospering tenants.35 

The relative absence of data provided by the writers in support of their 
arguments was noteworthy. Other than a reference in the preamble to the NDP’s 
1986 proposal to some statistics presented in a doctoral thesis submitted at 
al-Minya University, there was remarkably little effort to build the case on hard 
evidence; much-referred-to investigations by the Ministry of Agriculture never 
resulted in a publicly available report. It was clear, however, that statistical 
evidence could be gathered to support the basic argument that returns to tenants 
had been increasing while those to owners had been stagnating, but no such data 
was provided. It is unclear whether this was because the government was 
contemptuous of public opinion and thus did not feel compelled to gather and 
process sufficient data, or because it considered the matter a subject of political 
debate, and, therefore, an issue that did not need to be presented with arithmetical 
logic or statistics. 


The Opposition’s Case 


To suggest that the government and opposition press conducted a dialogue on 
this issue would be incorrect on two counts. First, the government almost 
completely ignored the evidence and arguments contained in the opposition press, 
with the exception of the occasional ridiculing of arguments or allegations that 
opposition party spokesmen did not actually believe what they said and wrote on 
the issue.3¢ Second, the opposition press, other than al-Ahali and Sawt al-Arab, 
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devoted scant attention to the issue, other than to report on its alleged progress 
toward introduction in the Majlis al-Sha‘b. Prior to the spring 1986 replacement of 
its editor in chief, Mahmud Awad, by Muhammad Amr, al-Ahrar, the newspaper 
of the Liberal Party, provided some intermittent coverage, as did al-Sha‘b, the 
organ of the SLP. 

Mahmud Awad, a professional journalist trained in the al-Akhbar school of 
investigative journalism, conceptualized al-Ahrar in that tradition rather than as a 
mouthpiece for the Liberal Party. Under his editorship it published occasional 
critiques and investigations of the relationship between owners and tenants that 
were scholarly in tone and, if anything, sympathetic to the tenants. The party’s 
position on this issue, however, was even more conservative than the govern- 
ment’s. The party leader, Mustafa Kamil Murad, advocated abrogation of both 
tenancy laws and ceilings on landownership.3’ Not surprisingly, Awad was 
replaced shortly after he ran an article in which an agricultural economist 
associated with the leftist NPUP was cited at length.38 Despite its pronounced 
conservatism since that time, al-Ahrar has avoided discussing the issue, presum- 
ably because Liberal Party strategists deemed it unwise to support the govern- 
ment position publicly even though they were in agreement with it privately. 

Al-Sha‘b found itself in a similar situation. The SLP had no formal position on 
the landlord-tenant issue because it was caught in a dilemma. On the one hand, the 
party’s leader, Ibrahim Shukri, was one of the early proponents of agrarian reform 
prior to 1952. On the other hand, however, the party’s constituency was largely 
middle class, overwhelmingly urban, and not predisposed to support the rights of 
tenants against those of owners. In addition, since the formation of its “‘alliance”’ 
with the Muslim Brotherhood in 1987, the party and its paper increasingly had to 
accommodate the views of that political organization. At the time—and in its 
current manifestation—the Muslim Brotherhood was dominated by wealthy 
conservative Islamists whose outlooks and class backgrounds predisposed them 
to support landowners.?9 Preferring not to turn its back on its quasi-socialist 
heritage—it generally advocated a mildly Islamic version of European democratic 
socialism—or enable the government to claim that its policy had been officially 
endorsed by the SLP, both the party and the newspaper were wary of the 
owner-tenant issue. The party’s platform for the 1987 election, as published in 
al-Sha‘b, for example, contained nothing about rural social relations or landown- 
ership, nor did the paper run substantive articles on owner-tenant relations.4° 

Although most of the leadership of the Wafd Party, the leading opposition 
embodiment of secular bourgeois interests, would love to roll back all that 
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remains of Nasir’s agrarian reforms, it too believed that lining up with the 
government on this issue would not be in the party’s interest.41 Consequently, 
al-Wafd almost completely ignored the issue except occasionally to seek to 
embarrass the government by, for example, announcing that Yusif Wali would not 
introduce the measure until after parliamentary elections, implying deviousness 
on his part.42 

Sawt al-Arab, a Nasirist newspaper, and the NPUP’s al-Ahali were, there- 
fore, the only opposition publications that dealt consistently with the issue, and of 
the two, it was only al-Ahali that had sufficient human and physical resources to 
regularly provide relevant analyses, investigative reports, and commentary. 
Al-Ahali writers monitored the government’s moves and sought information from 
academics, government sources, and, occasionally, from residents of the coun- 
tryside. In the tradition of those influenced by Marxism, most of those who wrote 
for al-Ahali tried to place the issue in the overall context of class relations at the 
local, national, and international levels. The NPUP had formulated its own 
program intended to alleviate problems arising from the tenancy laws, so 
al-Ahali’s critiques of government proposals were set against a reasonably well 
articulated alternative. 

Al-Ahali’s rebuttal of the government’s position, as presented in numerous 
articles that appeared between 1985 and 1988, was based on a rejection of the 
argument that equity and efficiency would better be served by the proposed 
changes and on the claim that the NPUP had a better plan for dealing with the 
problem.*3 As far as the equity argument was concerned, al-Ahali asserted that 
the owners were predominantly absentee—more than 90 percent—and wealthy .44 
Tenants, on the other hand, were mainly poor peasants and any attempt to portray 
them otherwise was a fabrication intended to justify denial of their right to the 
land. If the government was really interested in equity, it would seek to raise taxes 
instead of—or possibly in addition to—rents. © 

Al-Ahali also argued that alterations in owner-tenant relations, as proposed in 
the government’s plan, would not enhance the efficiency of agricultural produc- 
tion. Raising rents would instead transfer tenants’ potential investment capital to 
absentee owners who would squander the capital on consumption rather than 
investing it in agriculture. Restoring control of the land to its owners would also 
stimulate a further significant increase in land values, thereby channeling more 
capital into speculation rather than agricultural production. Al-Ahali also rejected 
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the contention that soil erosion and degradation were the fault of tenants. Citing 
Law 116 of 1983 which provided for eviction if the land were abused, it argued that 
the government had already made legal provisions to prevent such abuse and also 
pointed out that ‘‘no one would allow deterioration of an asset upon which he 
relies.’*45 

Those writing in al-Ahali contended that the NPUP’s program for alleviating 
problems arising from tenancy laws was superior to that of the government. The 
NPUP proposed that rents could be raised but that they be geared toward actual 
returns. Rents would, therefore, vary according to the costs of production and 
commodity prices for specific crops in various regions of the country. As far as the 
issue of ownership was concerned, the program called for the creation of a 
national cooperative bank which would be financed by revenues generated from 
the difference between the price paid by the government to producers and the 
payment received when the produce was exported.46 Owners who wanted to sell 
their lands would have to give tenants the first option to purchase, and the tenants 
could turn to the bank for loans. This scheme, according to al-Ahali, would 
resolve the issue in a just fashion without disrupting social peace or production. 


POLITICAL DEBATE AND THE STATE-SOCIETY LINK 


The political debate over the owner-tenant issue, as reflected in press 
commentary and public statements, can be offered as evidence of the tightening of 
connections between state and society. The extent and quality of that debate, 
despite various shortcomings, compare favorably to treatment given to important 
policy issues during the Nasir and Sadat eras. Even though the government press 
remains heavy-handed, opposition newspapers somewhat irresponsible, and both 
prone to exaggeration and possibly even falsification, this should not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that, at least on this issue, political debate was a legitimate 
component of policymaking. It can be argued that political liberalization, by its 
nature, is an incremental phenomenon whereby expanding freedom of expression 
gradually draws a greater proportion of the population into political discourse, 
and, by so doing, paves the way for other manifestations of political participation, 
including the formation of effective mass political parties. From this, the debate 
over owner-tenant relations can be viewed as symptomatic of a much broader 
process of progressive political change through which state and society will 
eventually arrive at the historic compromise previously mentioned. 
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Interestingly, a much less optimistic scenario can also be generated from the 
same data: The system is in stasis, or even degeneration, because the more open 
political debate is not associated with a broader process of positive change, and 
may, in fact, have negative connotations. The patchy quality of the debate 
indicates that it was not firmly grounded in political organizations, but was the 
product of a limited number of journalists—apparatchiks, in the case of the 
government media, and intellectuals, in the case of opposition newspapers. In 
neither case were the viewpoints expressed the product of extensive debate within 
participatory organizations: The government media simply promoted presidential 
directives, while the opposition performed its ritualistic task of opposing, despite 
the fact that it was essentially in agreement with the government. In such a 
context, the opposition is irrelevant to policy formulation, but its presence 
justifies the government’s claim that it supports freedom of speech and democ- 
racy. The fact that the many millions of peasants who would be affected by the 
proposals were precluded from voicing their views indicates that the roots of 
government and of opposition political organization scarcely tapped into civil 


society. Because participation of the peasants was even less than it was under the | 


Nasir and Sadat governments, the Mubarak government appeared to have 
‘‘demobilized’’ the lower strata, while the opposition failed to recruit and 
integrate them into their organizations. Alienation of these populous classes 
presages not liberalization but either stagnation, imposition of right-wing author- 
itarian rule 4 la Latin America, or further decay, possibly leading ultimately to 
revolutionary anarchy and systemic collapse. 

Characteristics of the debate itself do not permit an evaluation of the two 
contending hypotheses—either further liberalization or a retreat into authoritari- 
anism. It is also not possible to evaluate definitively a dynamic process with 
information so limited in temporal and substantive scope. Yet, information about 
the connections between policy positions and political organizations may shed 
some light on the broader issue of linkages between state and society. To the 
extent that the government’s proposal on owner-tenant relationships was the 
result of discussion, interaction, and reaction—in short, the product of a partic- 
ipatory political process—the liberalization hypothesis is relevant. Alternatively, 
if the government’s proposal is essentially the product of presidential will, with 
other considerations being only window dressing, then the evidence does not 
support the theory of political liberalization. Similarly, the opposition’s engage- 
ment in the process and its ability to mobilize on this issue is indicative of the 
degree of its penetration of political society and of the extent of its institutional- 
ization. 


Government Linkages 


The process by which the bourgeoisie displaced other social groups in state 
institutions, a process begun under Sadat, gathered momentum under Mubarak. 
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While even during the Nasir period there were fewer actual peasants in parliament 
than the official categorization suggested, there was at least some representation. 
Under Mubarak, peasant participation in the Majlis al-Sha‘b continued to decline. 
In March 1986, one close observer of that body contended that since the 1984 
election there had been no peasant members at all.47 The Majlis al-Shura was even 
more conservative in composition and outlook than the Majlis al-Sha‘b. A 1986 
survey of the social origins of its members revealed that the majority was from 
prominent families of the ancien régime, and that more than 80 percent of its 
members resided in Cairo’s wealthiest districts.48 According to Chairman Ahmed 
Abd al-Akhar, the 240-member NDP Agriculture Committee was composed of 
members of the Majlis al-Shura, Majlis al-Sha‘b, academics, government officials, 
and representatives of the private sector. Apparently it had no peasant mem- 
bers.4? Mahmud Abu Gharib, the general secretary of the NDP Peasant Union, is 
a veteran party apparatchik from a landowning family in Shargqiyya Province.*%° 

Not only were peasants unrepresented in the political-administrative struc- 
tures relevant to agricultural policymaking and implementation, but channels 
through which views sympathetic to their interests might be expressed also were 
systematically blocked. During the Nasir era, the Higher Council of Agricultural 
Cooperative Societies was a primary channel through which peasant interests 
were expressed. Yet, in 1986, according to statements by its current president, 
Muhammad Mahdi Shuman, the body could not discuss the proposed modifica- 
tions to tenancy laws because ‘‘it does not interfere in politics or religion. It is 
only concerned with agricultural issues and those in particular that touch on 
cooperatives.’’5! Similarly Dar al-Ta‘awun, the publishing house of the coopera- 
tive movement that formerly served as an instrument of political mobilization on 
rural issues in general, refrained from publishing anything on the tenancy issue 
because, according to its director, Mahmud Basyuni, “‘it has passed from being a 
technical issue to a political one.’’52 

The absence of representation for peasants and their viewpoints suggests a 
deficiency in linkages between the state and society. Linkages between the 
various organizations and individuals within the state were also weak, if the 
evidence from the agricultural sector is representative. The bodies nominally 
entitled to participate in agricultural policymaking were worlds unto themselves 
where autonomy was jealously guarded by the chiefs. Sa‘d Hajras, the chairman 
of the Majlis al-Sha‘b Agriculture Committee from 1984 to 1987, for example, 
refused to be bound by his ex-officio membership in the NDP Agriculture 
Committee, because his membership in the NDP committee would imply subor- 
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dination to that committee’s chairman. Muhammad Mahdi Shuman, the head of 
the Higher Council of Agricultural Cooperative Societies, also refused to sit on 
the NDP Agriculture Committee for the same reason. Minister of Agriculture 
Yusif Wali, unable to impose his choice for chairman of the Majlis al-Sha‘b 
Agriculture Committee, simply ignored it during the period 1984—1987. Hajras, the 
chairman, not wanting to be associated with the tenancy proposal with which he 
personally agreed but which he viewed as the product of his political opponents, 
refused to allow his committee to deal with the issue in any way.5 The Ministry 
of Agriculture balked at undertaking studies relevant to the proposal because, 
according to Kamal Hasan Ali, the prime minister at the time, the proposal had 
originated among party circles with whom the minister of agriculture was at 
loggerheads.*4 In this Hobbesian environment of rivalry and jealousy, fragmented 
power and ambiguous lines of authority, systematic review and formulation of 
policy was difficult to the point of impossibility. This would lead one to assume 
that, in such circumstances, policy would either be made by decree, or not made 
at all. 

The chronic fragmentation of the official policymaking system suggests it was 
in fact not a system intended primarily for making policy. Instead the political- 
administrative infrastructure essentially served other functions pertaining to the 
regime’s requirements for administration, dissemination of patronage, and legiti- 
mation. In the absence of presidential involvement, policy initiatives, if they 
occurred at all, were doomed to failure. So why, then, did the issue of 
owner-tenant relations even become a subject for debate and, ostensibly, policy 
formulation? 

The answer, presumably, is that the debate itself was useful to the executive: 
It provided the government with indications of the distribution of elite opinion and 
the degree of mass opposition so that if the executive were to make a move, it 
could anticipate reactions. It served as a sop to landowners and their supporters, 
because they were able to put forward their case. It exercised the ranks of political 
apparatchiks whose job it was to manage political issues and individuals, and it 
paradoxically reinforced the centrality of the president to the political process and 
burnished his image as one who balances and reconciles different interests. The 
debate also revealed that nothing could happen without the president becoming 
involved. Mubarak’s reluctance to do so probably either implied his sense of 
fairness, his desire to maintain social stability, or some of both. The debate, 
however, and the pseudo-policymaking process within which it was enmeshed, 
probably will continue to fail to draw more participants into the realm of 
government. This is a game which those in power play for their own reasons, not 
an arena which outsiders seek to enter to press their demands. 
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Opposition Linkages 


Secular opposition political parties in Egypt have so far not established a real 
presence outside the main cities. The Muslim Brotherhood has put down more 
roots in rural areas than their secular contenders, but it still does not have a broad 
base of support there. On the issue of owner-tenant relations the Brotherhood was 
essentially mute, because of censorship and for the same reasons that the more 
conservative secular opposition parties avoided the issue. Consequently, both the 
secular and religious opposition have devoted scant resources to mobilizing 
against the government on this issue. Today, occasional trips to the countryside 
by party leaders, well publicized in their party papers, are the chief linkages those 
parties have to rural Egypt and its inhabitants. The NPUP’s rural arm, the Peasant 
Union, exists only on paper as indicated by al-Ahali’s occasional practice of 
adding the notation taht al-ta’sis (under construction), in references to it.55 
Weekly seminars organized by the various opposition parties have rarely dealt 
with the issue of tenancy laws, nor are those seminars well attended. In sum, 
partly because they lack the power of patronage, the opposition groups’ linkages 
with the population, especially with the rural areas, are even weaker than are the 
government’s. 

Opposition party personnel, other than through their newspapers and their 
journalists, generally are not engaged in the pseudo-policymaking process that 
does exist. The NPUP’s al-Ahali made a signal contribution to the debate over the 
proposals to modify owner-tenant relations. Yet in 1986, Arian Nassif, secretary 
for peasants and a frequent contributor of articles on the owner-tenant issue to 
al-Ahali, was unaware of the identity of the chairman of the Majlis al-Sha‘b 
Agriculture Committee.56 Other parties do not even make a pretense of lobbying, 
except through their newspapers. 


CONCLUSION 


The Egyptian political system’s treatment of the owner-tenant issue since 
1985 indicates that in Egypt state and society are not becoming reconciled in a 
mutually beneficial and accommodative fashion. Even after several years of 
political liberalization, linkages between governing institutions and the politically 
articulate public have not become firmly established. There are several possible 
explanations for this failure: More time may be needed; linkages may not be able 
to evolve under conditions of partial liberalization but must be forged through 
antagonistic confrontations which bring the masses into the streets and the 
peasants out of their fields; or, perhaps state and society in Egypt, having long 
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been divorced, and in fact never really married, are destined to keep their distance 
from one another, at least for some time to come. 

These may be discouraging conclusions to those who see a historic compro- 
mise between the state and socioeconomic forces in society as an unavoidable 
stage of political development. The fact that the state continues to be relatively 
autonomous from some of the most powerful social forces—as indicated in this 
case by the government’s unwillingness to bow to the pressure of landowners and 
the bourgeoisie generally—is probably preferable to its subordination to the 
interests of a dominant class. If it were not so, the tenants would have been 
evicted from their plots years ago. 


SPAIN AND THE MIDDLE EAST: 
A 15-YEAR ASSESSMENT 


Aaron Segal 


S rcr the 1975 death of General Francisco Franco and Spain’s subsequent 
transition to democracy, successive Spanish governments have dramatically 
altered that country’s relations with the Middle East. Over the past 15 years, these 
changes have contributed to Spain’s national security, to its successful 1986 entry 
into the European Community (EC), and to the increased trade and industrial 
exports that have helped to stimulate its rapid and sustained economic growth. ! 
One indication of Spain’s changed relations was its deployment of two naval 
corvettes and a frigate to the Persian Gulf following Iraq’s August 2, 1990, 
invasion of Kuwait. Although Spain declined to commit troops to the Gulf, it 
allowed the United States to use Spanish bases for the purpose of ferrying US 
military aircraft to the area. After the Gulf war broke out in January 1991, there 
were reports that Spain was also permitting US B-52 bombers to use Spanish air 
fields in connection with bombing runs over the Kuwaiti theatre of operations.? 
The Gulf crisis tested Spain’s commitment to the EC, its diplomatic gains in 
the Arab world, and its domestic foreign policy support. The socialist government 
of Felipe González condemned the Iraqi invasion, took measures to protect 
Kuwait’s assets in Spain, and supported United Nations (UN) resolutions against 
Iraq. There was parliamentary criticism from the far left over the deployment of 
Spanish ships, but the decision was broadly supported by the major political 
parties and by the public. In the Arab world, there was little criticism of Spain’s 
Dae 
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position, except for Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasir 
Arafat. 

Madrid’s track record in the Middle East over the past 15 years has been 
impressive. It dissociated itself from the Western Sahara conflict, achieved 
cordial and stable relations with both Algeria and Morocco, and recognized Israel 
while simultaneously strengthening its ties with Arab states. The shift toward a 
more activist Middle East policy was begun by the center-right governments that 
came to power in 1976 and was expanded by the Partido Socialisto Obrero 
Español which was elected in 1982 and reelected in 1986 and 1989. 

An analysis of Spain’s post-1975 relations with the Middle East and North 
Africa raises several interesting issues and questions. One issue involves the role 
of managed trade in Madrid’s diplomatic penetration of the Middle East. This is 
particularly exemplified by Spain’s promotion of government-to-government arms 
sales.3 A second issue concerns the effect of Spain’s democratization on its 
relations with essentially non-democratic Middle Eastern states.4 Has Spain’s 
peaceful transition from 40 years of dictatorship to a constitutional monarchy, 
with the military relegated to a secondary role, served as a possible model for 
Middle Eastern states? Has democratization at home contributed to Spain’s 
diplomatic achievements abroad?> A third issue relates to the resiliency of the 
Spanish political system in the face of possible foreign policy setbacks in the 
Middle East. Specifically, how will Spain’s pluralistic society and multiparty 
system respond to crisis situations in which the country’s perceived security 
interests are involved? A fourth issue concerns the position of Spain in influencing 
EC relations with the Middle East and North Africa. Will Spain, aided perhaps by 
Italy, challenge France’s longstanding leadership role in framing EC Mediterra- 
nean policies, or will French, Italian, and Spanish interests converge? Against the 
background of Franco era policies, this article provides an assessment of Spanish 
relations with a number of Middle Eastern countries over the past 15 years. 


THE FRANCO LEGACY 


Spain’s Middle East policy under Franco was very much the product of his 
early personal involvement in the Maghrib and his deeply held political views. He 
served a total of 14 years in Morocco during several army tours between 1912 and 
1936. His military reputation derived from those tours, including his major role in 
the 1924-25 campaign that eventually overwhelmed the previously successful 
Berber insurgents in the Rif Mountains. As commander in chief of Spanish forces 
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in Morocco, Franco launched the loyalist campaign in 1936 which, interestingly, 
involved the first recorded airlift of troops.® 

Franco was well aware of Spain’s historic and contemporary ties to the Arab 
world. Guardian of a Spanish colonial empire in Morocco and the Sahara, he was 
prepared to negotiate for the acquisition of other territories at the outset of World 
War II as the price of support for Germany and Italy. Spanish ambitions included 
Gibraltar, a protectorate over all of Morocco, the Oran district of northwestern 
Algeria, and slices of French colonies in sub-Saharan Africa.? Because Franco’s 
terms were unacceptable to both the Axis and the Allies, he moved Spain from a 
position of nonbelligerence to neutrality. A clear manifestation of this neutrality 
was the granting of safe passage through Spain during World War II of an 
estimated 40,700 Jews, many of them Sephardic.8 

At the end of the war, Spain was isolated and economically prostrate and, 
therefore, sought to broaden its contacts. As historian Stanley Payne has noted, 
‘‘During the postwar ostracism, the regime had emphasized a special opening to 
the Arab world and placed greater emphasis on maintaining its position in 
Morocco.’’? Israel’s vote in 1949 to continue the 1946 UN boycott of Spain 
reinforced the Spanish decision not to recognize the Zionist state. The 1953 
US-Spanish military bases agreement, however, paved the way for Spanish 
admission to the UN in 1955 as well as economic aid from Washington. !° 

By 1955, Franco had reconciled himself to Morocco’s approaching indepen- 
dence from France and in April 1956, one month after France had granted 
independence, Madrid reluctantly did the same for its Moroccan protectorate. !! 
Franco appeared determined, however, to retain Spanish Sahara. The district of 
Cabo Juby was ceded to Morocco in 1958, but the rest of the territory was 
changed to the status of provinces and the Spanish military and economic 
presence was augmented.!2 Franco’s Middle East policies included numerous 
economic and cultural agreements, much verbal support for Arab nationalist 
positions, and nonrecognition of Israel. It also included a poor record of 
decolonization, conflicts with Morocco over Ceuta and Melilla and over Moroc- 
co’s 1962 declaration of a 12-mile fishing zone, and fierce disputes with Algeria 
over the Western Sahara as well as over petroleum and gas contracts. Franco had 
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tried to position Spain as a “‘friend’’ of the Arabs, but, in his later years, his 
conservative nationalism clashed with radical Arab views. 


POST-FRANCO FOREIGN POLICY 


As stated previously, the first steps toward new Spanish Middle East policies 
were taken by a series of center-right and conservative coalition governments 
between 1976 and 1982. These policies included excluding Spain from any role in 
possible negotiations over the Western Sahara, improving relations with Morocco 
while also initiating contacts with Algeria, encouraging Arab investors to inject 
capital into Spain, seeking long-term agreements for the import of oil and gas, 
promoting Spanish exports including arms sales, and beginning the overdue 
modernization and reform of Spanish military forces.!3 The establishment in Spain 
of a free press and a viable parliamentary opposition meant that Spanish foreign 
policy was openly debated for the first time since the 1930s. The 1976-1982 period 
saw the development of what was to become a national consensus and bipartisan 
foreign policy on key issues. The heart of the consensus was support for Spain’s 
application for membership in the EC. 

When the socialist party came to power with a parliamentary majority in 
October 1982, its youthful cabinet articulated domestic and foreign policy 
objectives which enjoyed wide backing. These included proposals to strengthen 
democracy, to ensure civilian rule (especially after the aborted coup of 1981), and 
to stimulate economic growth through full membership in the EC. The achieve- 
ment of the latter goal was followed in March 1986 by a non-binding referendum 
which, by a 52-40 percent vote, maintained Spain’s membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) without military integration and called for 
a reduced US military presence in the country.'4 Other socialist objectives were 
to promote ties with Latin America and improve relations with the Maghrib. 

Even before the Cold War ended in the late 1980s, Spanish public opinion 
polls and other data confirmed that a majority of Spaniards perceived threats to 
their national security as coming more from North Africa than from the Soviet 
Union.!5 The prospect of political instability in the Maghrib, with high rates of 
population growth and standards of living below those of Spain, was perceived as 
a threat that could jeopardize Spain’s primary domestic and foreign policy 
objectives. This led to bipartisan efforts to secure broad understandings and 
working agreements between Spain and its North African neighbors. Close 
cooperation with Maghrib states was seen as both vital to national security and as 
having been helpful in smoothing Spain’s entry into the EC. France, for example, 
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wanted Spain to improve its relations with Algeria and Morocco before joining the 
community. 

Spain, as a major net importer of natural gas and oil, primarily from the Arab 
world and Nigeria, has aimed to reduce the foreign exchange costs of its chronic 
energy deficit by increasing exports to Arab oil-producing states. This is being 
achieved through export credits, limited technical aid, engineering and construc- 
tion contracts, and, increasingly, through state-subsidized arms sales. Spanish 
arms sales peaked at $1.9 billion in 1986—the eighth largest in the world. Because 
of its arms industry, Spain has become a reluctant party in a number of regional 
conflicts, including the Iran and Iraq War and the Western Sahara question. !6 

A unique instrument in Spain’s diplomacy in the region has been King Juan 
Carlos, the constitutional monarch who is gifted in diplomacy and eminently 
‘qualified to be a top-level Spanish emissary. His role has been to open and expand 
contacts. He has maintained regular contacts with King Hassan II in Morocco, 
has visited the royal regimes of Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Oman, and has met 
most other Middle Eastern leaders. A popular and well-regarded monarch whose 
constitutional and personal legitimacy were enhanced by his role in quelling the 
1981 military coup, Juan Carlos has proved himself an effective exponent of 
Spanish interests. !7 


Morocco: Spain’s Predominant Regional Partner 


Morocco has been the centerpiece of Spain’s evolving relations with the 
Middle East region. Although the bilateral relationship is highly asymmetrical, 
because Spain is Morocco’s colossus to the north, the degree of interdependence 
is high. Morocco and Spain compete in EC markets to sell oranges, olives, and 
other agricultural products. Moroccan exports and imports, including migrant 
workers, often transit Spain. Moroccan and Spanish tourist interests are closely 
intertwined, and there is extensive and growing Spanish private investment in 
Morocco. Spaniards are the world’s second largest consumers of fish, and their 
fishing industry depends on access to Moroccan waters. 

The regular agenda of Moroccan-Spanish relations is handled through bina- 
tional commissions.!* A five-year agreement on fishing expired in 1987 and was 
replaced by a painfully negotiated Moroccan-EC agreement that reduced Spain’s 
catch in Moroccan waters. Bilateral diplomacy continues over export credits of 
nearly $400 million for railroad construction and other engineering projects in 
Morocco. Transit arrangements are being improved to move Moroccan goods 
across Spain to France, and a long-range study is under way for a tunnel under the 
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Strait of Gibraltar; the tunnel would be a multibillion dollar project and the first 
physical link between Europe and Africa.!9 Spain also actively promotes cultural 
programs in Morocco, including the teaching of Spanish and the staging of 
bullfights. 

The extent and nature of security and military ties between Morocco and 
Spain are matters of speculation. During the 1984 disturbances in northern 
Morocco over price increases, dissidents who sought refuge in Ceuta were sent on 
to Arab states willing to receive them. Moroccan pressure brought an end to 
Spanish television broadcasts of riots from Ceuta because they could be received 
in northern Morocco.” In the military field, joint military activities include 
Moroccan and Spanish air force exercises over the Strait of Gibraltar and joint 
amphibious landings on the northern Moroccan coast. Madrid has become a major 
vendor of a broad range of weapon systems to the Moroccan forces, which has led 
to extensive downstream involvement in training and doctrine.?! 

The Spanish socialists, prior to coming to power, had expressed considerable 
sympathy for the Polisario and its goal of an independent Western Sahara.2? They 
condemned Spain’s 1976 decolonization and supported self-determination. Once 
in office, however, they concluded that the value of relations with a conservative 
and seemingly stable Morocco outweighed supporting the Polisario’s cause. The 
socialists doubted the ability of Moroccan Islamists or radical nationalists to 
govern the territory without serious disorder. The Polisario movement did itself 
considerable harm through a series of armed attacks on Spanish fishing vessels off 
Saharan waters which resulted in its Madrid office being closed in 1986.23 By that 
time, the Spanish government, with arms sales to Morocco and plans for joint 
military maneuvers, had long since taken sides. The prospect of the Moroccan 
monarchy disintegrating, of its replacement by one or two radical nationalist 
states, or of prolonged instability, was of great concern to the socialist govern- 
ment. 

Spain has explicitly ruled out any negotiating or intermediary role for itself in 
the Western Saharan war, although Polisario leaders continue to call on it to do so 
because of its former status as colonial power.24 Madrid continues officially to 
support self-determination, but advances no proposals on how this should be 
achieved, and accepts Moroccan de facto control over the territory. Since the 
Western Sahara’s principal air and maritime links are via the Canary Islands, 
Spanish de facto recognition of Morocco’s control is critical. Spain has turned 
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over to the UN records of the last pre-1976 census held in the Western Sahara but 
has refused to get involved in proposed UN-supervised elections. 

Moroccan-Spanish relations rest, fundamentally, on the person of King 
Hassan II, who has been on the throne since 1961. The king values good relations 
with Spain and also sees them as useful vis-a-vis France. He uses his personal 
channels with King Juan Carlos, as well as regular political and diplomatic 
contacts, to pursue these relations and it is the monarch’s decisions that 
determine all key issues as well as many technical details. Hassan’s first official 
visit to Spain in October 1989 was staged as a major media and political event.?5 

King Hassan has skillfully used the hypersensitive issue of Ceuta and 
Melilla26 and the adjacent sparsely inhabited rocks and islands to persuade Madrid 
of his importance as a moderate leader with whom Madrid can deal. While 
insisting that the two cities are ‘‘historically Moroccan”’ and soliciting pan-Arab 
support for this view, he has carefully refrained from any threat to their current 
status, declaring that he would never consider any kind of belligerent act.’ 
Instead, he has suggested initiating an informal dialogue on their eventual transfer 
to Morocco. He has also adroitly tied the issue to Spain’s longstanding claim to 
the British crown colony of Gibraltar by maintaining that, if and when Britain 
peacefully transfers Gibraltar to Spain, Madrid should then transfer Ceuta and 
Melilla to Morocco.28 This linkage was complicated by the election of a pro- 
independence government in Gibraltar in 1988, and by a British decision to 
concede autonomy but not independence to the 25,000 inhabitants, a position 
London continues to maintain.29 

Ceuta and Melilla are potential time-bombs capable of destroying Moroccan- 
Spanish relations and Spain’s efforts to maintain good relations with Arab 
countries. King Hassan, involved in the protracted conflict over the Western 
Sahara, has shown no interest in provoking Spain over the enclaves. Although 
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there is little doubt that, if conflict over them ensued, Morocco would have the 
support of most of the Arab world, Rabat has not pressed the issue at the UN or 
the Arab League. Both Islamists and radical nationalists in Morocco, however, 
insist that Morocco press its claims aggressively. The abortive Moroccan-Libyan 
political union raised fear in Spain that Libya would aggravate the issue,3° because 
Libyan leader Muammar Qadhafi insists that Ceuta, Melilla, and the Canary 
Islands are Arab lands. Rabat would prefer a gradual transfer of power in regard 
to Ceuta and Melilla with perhaps an arrangement for an interim binational 
administration such as existed in Tangiers. Demographic and labor pressures are 
likely to transform the enclaves eventually into predominantly Moroccan cities, at 
least during the day. Morocco does not have a timetable but it leaves little doubt 
that it considers the transfer inevitable. 

Officially, Madrid insists that there is nothing to discuss regarding Ceuta and 
Melilla and that it will not negotiate sovereignty. King Hassan insists that a time 
to negotiate will come, that he is the best person with whom to negotiate, and that 
informal talks should begin. Meanwhile, since 1985 Melilla has experienced 
escalating violence and communal conflicts fed by a deteriorating economic 
situation. In Ceuta, there has been little violence but considerable communal 
tension between the Spanish and Arab residents. There is little evidence that 
Morocco is fanning the flames except to provide publicity and official audiences 
for opposition leaders from the enclaves. The stalemate seems likely to continue 
unless and until Spain accepts the possibility of a transfer of power. Spanish 
intransigence centers on nationalist and historical perceptions: The enclaves have 
never been subject to Moroccan authority, a majority of their residents are 
Spanish, and a significant proportion of their Muslim residents prefer Spanish to 
Moroccan citizenship. 

Morocco’s policy of not pressing the enclaves issue while fostering closer 
relations with Spain appears to have worked. It is difficult to judge how the 
Spanish government, the Spanish military, or public opinion would respond to a 
more aggressive Moroccan policy, but Spain could not negotiate a transfer of the 
enclaves without risking an internal political crisis. No major Spanish political 
party is likely to support such a transfer and any transfer negotiated in the face of 
threats would probably consolidate Spanish opposition groups. In a worse-case 
scenario would Spain fight? Probably not, but it has other means of bringing 
significant pressure to bear on Morocco to head-off a confrontation. 

Despite strains over Ceuta and Melilla, Spain and Morocco since 1976 have 
shown considerable agility in managing their relations. Spain’s democratic suc- 
cess, sustained economic growth, and EC membership make it an increasingly 
attractive if powerful neighbor for Morocco. Its population in 1988 of 39 million, 
per capita income of $7,740, exports of $40.5 billion, and gross domestic product 
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of $340.3 billion dwarfed Morocco’s resources of 24 million people, $830 in per ie 


capita income, $3.6 billion of exports, and $22 billion in gross domestic product.3! ` 
Morocco has become increasingly involved with Spain but its political and ` 
economic relations with France are still more important. Moreover, Rabat has a 
close historical relationship with the United States—a source of weapons and 
economic aid—and it is also a recipient of generous financial assistance from 
Saudi Arabia. Thus, though Spain has some leverage vis-a-vis Morocco, it is not: 
a hegemonic or even dominant neighbor. 


Algeria: Sensitive but Satisfactory Relations 


Spanish-Algerian relations are much less interdependent than Spanish-Mo- 
roccan ties. Since 1976, careful diplomacy on both sides has been required to 
establish satisfactory reciprocal relations. During the Franco years, Spain coveted 
Oran with its large Spanish colony, transferred the Spanish Sahara to Morocco, 
and failed to support Algerian nationalism. Algeria declared the 1976 transfer of 
the Spanish Sahara illegal, supported the Polisario, and provided sanctuary and 
radio outlets for the Movement for the Independence of the Canary Islands.32 
Algerian-Spanish trade became a victim of a complex dispute over the sale of 
natural gas and petroleum negotiated under Franco. In addition, as Spain 
improved relations with Morocco, including arms sales which Algeria regarded as 
a hostile act, Spanish tenders on construction projects in Algeria were suspended. 

The coincidence of Algerian president Chadli Bendjedid coming to power in 
1979 and the Spanish socialists under Prime Minister González coming to power 
in 1982 led to gradually improving relations. The dispute over petroleum and gas 
sales was internationally arbitrated and a new agreement negotiated.33 Spanish 
sales to Algeria, including engineering services, were resumed. Commercial 
relations improved to the point that joint ventures were concluded in 1987 
involving fishing and petroleum exploration, and in 1989 a Spanish-Algerian joint 
venture was established for oil and gas exploration. Spain, an energy deficient 
nation, has a particular interest in Algerian oil and gas, and the 1990 failure of a 
Spanish nuclear reactor underscored the need for imported natural gas; Algeria is 
the most likely source. An Algeria-Morocco-Spain gas pipeline proposed in 1989 
would represent a major commitment by Algeria and Spain to a potentially lasting 
relationship. There is also talk of possible arms sales; Spain insists that, as a 
neutral state, it can sell to both Algeria and Morocco. Madrid and Algiers have 
agreed to disagree on the Western Sahara, and the Movement for the Indepen- 
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dence of the Canary Islands no longer operates in Algiers but is a legal party in 
Spain. 

In November 1986, Algiers and Madrid formalized an agreement to share 
“intelligence on each other’s political exiles. Algeria had provided asylum to 
several senior ETA Basque leaders regarded by Spain as terrorists. It monitored 
their activities, however, and allowed Spanish government representatives to 
contact them. Similarly, Spain watched the activities of exiled former Algerian 
president Ahmad Ben Bella and his supporters until they moved to Switzerland. 
Spain expelled one Ben Bella supporter to Algeria in 1987, and in 1989 Algeria 
expelled 11 ETA leaders to Venezuela.34 The bilateral monitoring of exiles had 
been phased out by 1991. Spanish worries over the rise of Islamic movements and 
political instability in Algeria are real. Spain has little leverage, however, even as 
one of several alternative partners to Algerian dependence on France. 


Tunisia: A Close Political Associate 


Tunisia is probably Spain’s closest political ‘‘associate’’ in the Arab world, a 
relationship built almost entirely after 1976. It is based on a similarity of views on 
many international issues, shared opposition to Libyan political and economic 
designs, and contacts among political parties, especially in the Socialist Interna- 
tional. Tunisian political elites have closely followed Spain’s democratization 
process and the development of political institutions, including the evolution of 
civil-military relations and the role of the media.35 When the aging Tunisian 
president, Habib Bourguiba, was replaced in the November 1987 constitutional 
coup, the nonviolent succession was favorably received in the Spanish press and 
official circles.36 

Spanish-Tunisian economic relations are limited but positive. Spain provides 
Tunisia with about $15 million a year in technical assistance plus export credits to 
promote trade, which average about $30 million a year.37 Recently, a pilot animal 
feed plant was started in Tunisia with Spanish investment, and Spaniards were 
also expected to invest in Tunisian tourism. As a member of the EC, and 
exporting competitive agricultural products such as olive oil, Spain promised to 
support an EC Mediterranean policy that would protect the interests of Tunisia 
and other Maghrib states.38 Implementation of this policy is expected to be 
protracted and difficult but Spain has committed itself to consult closely with 
Tunisia. 
ae 
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The Spanish presence in Tunisia is much smaller than that of France and 
Italy. Tunis, formerly host to the Arab League and still host to PLO headquarters, 
has become an important diplomatic post for Spain. Both Prime Minister 
González and Foreign Minister Francisco Fernandez Ordoñez have made sepa- 
rate visits to Tunis and conferred with Arab League and PLO leaders. 


Libya: Spain’s Middle East Failure 


Libya, a major supplier of oil to Spain, represents Spain’s only Middle East 
‘*failure’’ despite efforts by successive Spanish governments to develop working 
relations with Tripoli. Prime Minister Gonzalez, at some domestic political risk, 
met with Qadhafi in Mallorca in December 1985, but this meeting, and other 
contacts, achieved limited political results. By 1985, Libya had accumulated $90 
million in unpaid bills for Spanish goods and services, expelled Spanish workers 
after the April 15, 1986, US bombing raid on Tripoli (although Madrid insisted that 
it had no role in the raid),39 and declared that Ceuta, Melilla, and the Canary 
Islands were Arab properties.*° Relieved at the dissolution of the Libya-Morocco 
union, Spain, for the moment, has given up courting Libya, although it continues 
to be concerned about Libyan threats to Tunisia and Libyan involvement in 
terrorism. Senior Libyan diplomats were expelled from Madrid in 1986 after an 
incident involving contacts with Spanish right-wing elements, and full diplomatic 
relations were not restored until 1988. 


Egypt: Politically Close despite Debt Issues 


Spain and Egypt are political friends who have problems doing business with 
each other because of Egypt’s outstanding debts. Madrid and Cairo have similar 
views regarding the Palestinian issue and the need for a broad Middle East peace 
conference, and Spain has pledged to support a more activist EC role on Middle 
East issues. Despite close political relations, Spanish efforts to promote trade with 
Egypt have faltered because, primarily through arms sales, Spain has become 
inextricably locked into the Egyptian debt problem. President Husni Mubarak has 
asked Madrid to forgive some debts and to extend low-interest credit on new 
loans. Spain has insisted, however, on first renegotiating the current debt and 
establishing a regular payment schedule before advancing new credit.+! | 

Spanish-Egyptian relations illustrate the problems of Spain’s use of managed 
trade to achieve diplomatic goals. Spain provides only 0.1 percent of its gross 
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domestic product as foreign aid and most of this goes to Equatorial Guinea, its 
former colony, and to Latin America. Instead, Spain relies on a wide variety of 
export credits to sell the goods and services of state and private firms. Madrid is 
loathe to write off debts, although it has done so in a few instances in Latin 
America. It is wary of further sales to Egypt based on low-interest subsidized 
export credits which Egypt cannot, apparently, repay. Because there is little 
political support in Spain for an expanded foreign aid program, Spain’s managed 
trade often has become a subsidized political risk program. 


Israel and the PLO: A Middle Course 


Spain has steered carefully between its growing relations with Israel and its 
continued support for Palestinian self-determination.42 Before coming to power in 
1982, Spanish socialists had enjoyed cordial relations with their Israeli counter- 
parts in the Socialist International for many years. They did not, however, 
recognize Israel until 1985, and then only after some pressure from the EC. 
Although Madrid had been warned that its recognition of Israel would provoke 
negative reactions from Arab states, this did not occur. Israeli-Spanish official and 
unofficial relations have developed rapidly, but Spain is careful to assert its 
independent position as it did during the 1973 Arab-Israeli War and the Iran-Iraq 
War. In 1979, the conservative Suárez government refused to allow the United 
States to send F-15 fighters to Saudi Arabia via Spain, and, during the 1986 US 
bombing raid on Libya, the socialist government allegedly refused to allow the use 
of US bases in Spain. 

Official Spanish and Israeli positions differ significantly on a Middle East 
peace process but bilateral relations are cordial as reflected in the 1989 visits to 
Spain by President Haim Herzog and by Foreign Minister Moshe Arens. Outside 
the formal political arena, there is a broad range of Israeli-Spanish activities, 
including expanding trade and tourism relations and cultural exchanges, such as 
those involving joint studies of Sephardic Jewry by Israeli and Spanish scholars. 

Although Spain has not extended formal recognition to the PLO, its office in 
Madrid enjoys semi-diplomatic status. PLO chairman Arafat was received in 
January 1989 by Prime Minister González and an EC delegation and, during 
Spain’s six-month presidency of the EC that same year, its representatives 
worked actively on Arab-Israeli issues. The official Spanish position supports a 
negotiated settlement acceptable to Israel and the PLO. Spain appears to see itself 
as a facilitator of the peace process, especially within the EC, rather than a 
country that wishes to get out in front on the issue. 
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Spain and the Persian Gulf 


Spanish efforts to cultivate relations with Saudi Arabia and the smaller 
Persian Gulf states have included royal visits by King Juan Carlos, political and 
diplomatic exchanges, and trade missions. Despite Spanish efforts to broaden 
exports to the Gulf region, military weapons have constituted Spain’s principal 
sales to these states. Although there are no reliable estimates of Arab and Gulf 
capital inflows, Spain has benefited significantly from recycled petrodollars. Also, 
some of this money is being used to support cultural and intellectual activities for 
the study of Hispano-Moorish culture and society, and there has been talk of 
establishing a Euro-Arab university in Andalusia. 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait prompted a clear and firm response from the 
Madrid government, which had enjoyed excellent commercial and political 
relations with Kuwait while benefiting from Kuwaiti investments in Spain. 
Madrid’s policies toward the Gulf crisis were coordinated within the EC Council 
of Foreign Ministers and discussed with US secretary of state James Baker and 
other US officials. The government justified sending its ships to the Gulf to 
enforce UN sanctions as an act similar to Spanish military participation in other 
UN peacekeeping missions in Namibia and Nicaragua. It declined to send troops 
on the grounds that it lacked a mandate and constitutional authority. There were 
no apparent independent Spanish diplomatic efforts to help resolve the crisis but 
rather a consistent desire to work through the EC. After the outbreak of war in 
January 1991, the Spanish parliament voted 296-17 in support of the UN 
resolutions regarding Kuwait. According to opinion polls, however, public 
approval for Spain’s support for the anti-Iraq coalition has not been as strong as 
the parliament’s vote would indicate. 


Spanish Arms Sales 


In the Persian Gulf, as well as in other parts of the Middle East, arms sales 
have proved to be the Achilles’ heel of Spain’s relationships. By 1990, Spain had 
more than 50 governmental and private clients worldwide, including Egypt, 
Jordan, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, and Syria in the Middle East, and total 
sales were running close to $1.5 million.43 Like other vendors, Spain found that it 
had little control over end-use: Arms originally sold to Libya and to Jordan 
reportedly were transferred to Iran and to Iraq. One source reported that in recent 
years Iran received nearly 20 percent of all arms sold by Spain, although, since 
1979, Spain has had minimal relations with the Iranian government.‘4 
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The Spanish parliamentary opposition called for stricter state controls over 
arms sales but the government confined its response to a 1986 ban on sales to 
Chile, Iran, Iraq, Libya, Paraguay, South Africa, Syria, Taiwan, and the Warsaw 
Pact states.45 Iran and Iraq were removed from the banned list in December 1988, 
but no direct sales have been made. The Spanish arms industry has substantial 
capital and is politically important as a source of jobs, exports, and international 
contacts. Defense planners believe that Spain cannot modernize its antiquated 
equipment unless it can export weapons. Pressure for exports and jobs has 
resulted in the lack of a clear policy on arms sales and slack enforcement of export 
licenses. Because Middle East countries are the principal buyers of Spanish arms, 
the government is reluctant to impose restrictions on sales in the region unless 
similar controls are enforced by other dealers. The dilemma of whether to sell 
military equipment and to become involved in the conflict is posed by the actual 
sales to Morocco and potential sales to Algeria. Although arms sales often have 
been a useful instrument of Spanish diplomacy, they usually have not paved the 
way for sales of other items. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This assessment of Spain’s involvement in the Middle East over the past 15 
years provides the basis for answering the questions raised at the outset of this 
article. Spain, on balance, has successfully used government-to-government trade 
with Algeria, Tunisia, and other partners to gain markets and to improve political 
relations. Much of this trade has been subsidized through low-interest export 
credits and other devices. Some of it has resulted in bad debts as in the cases of 
Libya and Egypt. Managed trade is a way of life in much of the Middle East and 
Spain has been primarily a follower rather than a leader in this regard. Spain’s use 
of managed trade has not enabled Madrid to reverse its chronic deficit with the 
region, but it has helped Spanish firms compete in markets traditionally dominated 
by the French. 

Spanish democratization has been key to its diplomatic successes in the 
Middle East. Madrid has not attempted to ‘‘export’’ democracy to the region, as 
it has to Latin America, and its post-1976 political system has been of interest only 
in a few parts of the Arab world such as in Tunisia. The domestic democratic 
consensus, however, has resulted in bipartisan agreement on the relative priority 
assigned to the Middle East, to the EC, and to Latin America. This agreement has 
made for effective long-term policies. 

In regard to possible security threats that might undermine Spain’s domestic 
consensus and thus its foreign policies, the most sensitive issue is Ceuta and 
Melilla. This could potentially split the Spanish consensus, pitting the military— 
which wants to retain the enclaves——against the socialists who might be more 
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flexible. This and other security issues, however, are more likely to generate 
Spanish nationalism and solidarity than dissidence. Even the emerging issue of an 
estimated 90,000 North Africans illegally working in Spain is likely to unite rather 
than divide Spaniards.46 Whether or not Spain is willing to use force to retain the 
enclaves, it is unlikely to be coerced into transferring them to Morocco. 

As for EC policies towards the Middle East, Spain recognizes that France 
remains the most important European economic player in the Middle East and 
North Africa. France is also the key state in shaping EC policies toward the 
region. Spain has no intention of challenging Paris’ leadership role in the 
Mediterranean and has also supported Italian initiatives. In early 1991, Italy, 
threatened with a massive influx of illegal immigrants from North Africa, and 
concerned about political and social tensions in that area, called for an EC 
Mediterranean policy involving generous doses of foreign aid and trade prefer- 
ences. Spain and France have endorsed the Italian proposal.47 

Spain’s experience in the Middle East provides a case study of the success of 
a middle-level European country in combining a parliamentary consensus at home 
with bilateral and multilateral diplomatic tools to achieve its major foreign policy 
objectives in an important neighboring region. More than any other factor, this 
success can be attributed to the return of democracy to Spain in the mid-1970s. 
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US-ISRAELI COOPERATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS: 
THE BERMAN AMENDMENT 


Duncan L. Clarke 


Reson aid rarely enjoys sustained support from the general American 
public.! The absence of a broad-based constituency for foreign assistance has 
meant that, except for the first 18 months of the Marshall Plan in Europe, and, for 
particular countries at particular times, there has always been substantial resis- 
tance in the US Congress to both security and development assistance. Why, 
then, has Congress appropriated funds since fiscal year 1985 to directly enable 
one, and only one, foreign country to enlarge its bilateral foreign aid programs? 
An initial, yet incomplete, response is that the country in question is Israel. 
Aid to—and in this case, through—Israel has been treated as a virtual 
entitlement by most members of Congress. Israel’s customary privileged standing 
with Congress is well-documented.3 In addition, there is a legislative consensus 
for at least having a foreign assistance program. A majority of legislators vote for 
annual foreign assistance appropriations, sometimes while denouncing foreign aid 
to their constituents. Still, some believe that without the support or acquiescence 
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of pro-Israel legislators—who may be sensitive to an ‘Israel lobby’ that has long 
worked to raise the entire foreign assistance budget, not just Israel’s allocation— 
much of the whole foreign aid package could unravel.4 

This article attempts to respond more specifically to the above query by 
examining the origins, rationales, evolution, and effectiveness of two small and 
unique programs that provide insight into US-Israeli relations and how those 
relations are grounded in the US policy process. The programs at issue are the 
US-Israel Cooperative Development Research Program (CDR) and the Coopera- 
tive Development Program (CDP). 


THE COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The CDR and CDP trace their origins to Congressman Howard L. Berman, a 
Democrat from California. In 1984, after discussions with Israeli and US officials, 
including Administrator M. Peter McPherson of the Agency for International 
Development (AID), Congressman Berman introduced House Resolution (H.R.) 
5424, a bill to provide joint US-Israeli development assistance projects for Third 
World nations. Berman, an admirer of Israeli science and technology, had a strong 
interest in Africa and believed that Israel could help Africa if the United States 
provided funding for Israeli development projects there. Berman was also 
motivated by the belief that the Israelis possessed unique experiences and skills in 
economic development and by a desire, through the program, ‘‘to help defuse 
tensions between African nations and Israel and thereby further US interests.’’5 

The Reagan administration opposed the bill but did not work actively against 
it. In addition to the usual executive branch resistance to congressional ear- 
marks,® the State Department had a substantive objection. The first of the two 
programs to be authorized by Congress, the CDR, focused on joint scientific 
research projects between Israel and less developed countries (LDCs), but the 
executive branch noted that the United States already had substantial and 
successful bilateral scientific research programs between US institutions and 
LDCs through AID’s Program in Science and Technology Cooperation (PSTC). A 
persuasive case for a new trilateral program had not been made.’ 
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The Hearings and Legislation 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee’s Subcommittee on Europe and the 
Middle East held a hearing on H.R. 5424 on June 7, 1984. Administration 
witnesses were not invited to testify. Hearings were never held in the Senate. 
Three witnesses appeared before the subcommittee on behalf of the legislation: 
Jeffrey James, an adjunct professor at American University with economic 
development experience in Africa; Yitzhak Abt from Israel’s Ministry of Agri- 
culture; and Susan Gitelson, a former lecturer at Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
and coeditor of a book on Israel and the developing world.8 Professor James 
received a copy of the bill before testifying but indicated that he ‘‘didn’t know 
much about the specifics of what was being proposed.’’? This was not surprising 
given that H.R. 5424 was devoid of specifics. Congressman Berman initially 
wanted a training and technology transfer program—what was to become the CDP 
in 1988—not a joint scientific research program-—-the CDR. AID, however, 
reportedly dissuaded him from making his intent clear in the bill and subsequent 
legislation. 10 

During the hearings, James provided ‘‘supportive testimony” emphasizing 
Africa’s needs and Israel’s ability to address them!!; Yitzhak Abt restricted his 
remarks to Israel’s experience and expertise in agricultural development; and 
Susan Gitelson addressed Israel’s ability to assist LDCs and suggested how the 
program could help Israel. None of the prepared testimony of the witnesses 
indicated how the program might advance US interests.!2 When Berman led off 
the questioning, however, he asked only one question, and that was to the 
American witnesses: ‘“‘How is the United States better off by virtue of doing 
this?’’!3 James, in reply, indicated that ‘“‘humanitarian’’ assistance to LDCs by a 
‘democratic regime” (Israel) would somehow help the United States.!4 Gitelson 
responded, ‘‘Our competition, the Marxists, the terrorists, the Russians... who 
are serving in Third World countries, denigrate the American system, American 
imperialism, colonialism, and other ideologies that to us don’t mean anything 
wrong.” Assuming a congruence of values and interests between the United 
States and Israel, she then asserted that US funding of Israeli development efforts 
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in the Third World would ‘‘show what our Western values are really about- 

+15 

Only one subcommittee member—Congressman Larry Winn, a Republican 
from Kansas—posed any probing questions: Does Israel have technologies 
unavailable in the United States? Are “‘we kidding ourselves” that the program 
will serve US interests? Would the United States’ image in Africa be harmed, not 
helped, by an association with Israel? Winn, however, neither received nor 
insisted on receiving detailed responses to his queries. He went on to vote for the 
program. !6 

H.R. 5424 was reported out of the subcommittee, but it was in danger of 
dying due to the recurring failure of Congress to pass annual foreign assistance 
authorization acts. Indeed, for this reason, the appropriations committees have 
increasingly overshadowed authorizing committees in the area of foreign aid.!7 
Consequently, Berman went to Senator Daniel Inouye, a Democrat from Hawaii 
and a strong supporter of Israel, who was well-positioned to move the bill as 
chairman of the Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. The bill sailed through the Senate—without hearings—and was later 
accepted by the House in conference. The ‘‘Berman Amendment,” as it is usually 
called, was enacted into law in October 1984 as an amendment (Section 106) to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (Public Law 98-473). Congress appropriated $2 
million for fiscal year 1985 for ‘‘cooperative projects among the United States, 
Israel and developing countries.” This brief statutory language remains un- 
changed despite the program’s subsequent growth and the addition in 1988 of the 
larger and entirely different program, the CDP. Through fiscal year 1991, a total of 
$33.5 million has been appropriated for the programs. In fiscal year 1991, the CDR 
received $2.5 million and the CDP $5 million.18 


Implementation: Who Benefits? 


The Office of the Science Advisor at AID administers the Cooperative 
Development Research Program. The program’s purpose is to provide AID 
funding for joint Israeli-LDC scientific research and the application of Israeli 
technical expertise to problems confronting LDCs. Emphasis is on innovative 
research that tests scientific hypotheses in an experimental setting. Successful 
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grant applications have been in areas in which Israeli expertise is judged 
especially valuable to LDCs, such as arid lands agriculture, plant biotechnology, 
marine science, and aquaculture. As is the nature of advanced scientific research, 
however, results are often disappointing or without practical application. Occa- 
sionally, there are encouraging developments, such as a promising contribution by 
an Israeli scientist toward the discovery of a vaccine against the African scourge 
of trypanosomiasis (sleeping sickness).!9 

The CDR grant process is rigorous and competitive. In 1990, for example, 
there were 250 applications for 15 grants. Moreover, the quality of proposals has 
improved since 1985. Preproposals are solicited by the Office of the Science 
Advisor and screened by AID. Applicants submitting preproposals must explain, 
among other things, what competitive advantage Israeli expertise offers in the 
area of investigation. Those with the best preproposals are invited to submit full 
proposals which undergo an independent external peer review by a panel of 
experts to assess scientific merit, innovation, and potential enhancement of LDC 
research capacity. Finally, AID missions in the LDCs must approve the propos- 
als 20 l 

The CDR thus far has benefited about 50 LDCs by transferring technology 
and knowledge at little cost to the recipient countries. Examples of useful projects 
include discovery of a bacterial strain that kills malaria-carrying mosquitos in 
Guinea, development of procedures for growing plants in porous sand with saline 
water in Peru, and devising ways to protect cattle from tick infestation in Kenya.?! 
Even projects with no practical results (the large majority) generally have useful 
educational spinoffs although Israeli technology is sometimes too advanced for 
LDCs. Another feature of some CDR projects is a possible ‘‘multiplier effect.” 
For example, in the field of agriculture, a small initial investment might result in 
the development of an entirely new crop whose economic value could far exceed 
the original investment. The CDR-sponsored cultivation of high-yielding hybrid 
tomatoes in Peru may prove to be such a project. Similarly, technology that is 
useful in one LDC might be applicable in other LDCs.?2 

The CDR also affords LDCs the luxury of long-range scientific research when 
otherwise they are so overwhelmed by current developmental demands that they 
have neither time nor resources to address the future. Such science may provide 
a glimmer of hope for something other than a daily struggle for survival. Yet 
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another benefit is that the CDR does not contribute to a ‘‘brain drain” from the’ 
LDCs. Unlike many LDC scientists in the United States, those trained in Israel 
almost always return to their home countries. 

AID guidelines specify that the ‘PREDOMINANT BENEFIT” in CDR- 
funded projects must be to LDCs and that AID ‘‘does not consider the benefits of 
the proposed research to Israel” in awarding grants (emphases AID’s).23 Deter- 
mining predominant beneficiaries, however, is something of a judgmental exer- 
cise. Many US officials believe that a primary reason for Israel’s enthusiastic 
involvement in the CDR and CDP is that they may help to stem a substantial 
emigration from Israel of skilled scientists, engineers, and technicians. The 
programs do this by funding challenging overseas field research and opportunities 
to work with and assist LDC scientists. Another concrete benefit is that some 
CDR projects are applicable to Israel’s own economic development. Indeed, some 
US officials believe that Israeli investigators, without the consent of the host 
country, may be taking germ plasm, algae, seeds, crop samples, and other natural 
resources from the LDCs back to Israel for possible cultivation and exploitation.4 

Since 1958 when Israel inaugurated its foreign assistance program and 
created the Division of International Cooperation (MASHAV) in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Israel has viewed aid as a politically useful foreign policy tool. 
Because foreign aid cannot offset basic political differences, however, Israel 
experienced serious setbacks following the 1967 and 1973 Arab-Israeli wars. 
Israel’s image suffered in much of the Third World. In the wake of the 1973 war, 
all but four African countries severed diplomatic relations with Israel, and its 
extensive ties with South Africa further exacerbated tensions.25 Some Arab 
states, appealing to African countries in the name of Afro-Arab solidarity and 
Islamic unity, began to offer economic assistance themselves. 

In time, some of these political setbacks were overcome, and, today, Israel 
has diplomatic relations with 11 African states, including Kenya, Ethiopia, and 
the Ivory Coast. Latin America is currently the major regional recipient of Israeli 
aid, followed by Africa and then Asia. Its foreign assistance programs involve 90 
countries, 25 of which do not have diplomatic ties with Israel.26 The political 
benefits of these programs for Israel are usually subtle: facilitating access to an 
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tional Cooperation, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1989); interview with J. Amroni, political officer, 
Embassy of Israel, July 9, 1990. 
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LDC, gaining supportive or abstaining votes in an international organization, and 
being able to approach prominent LDC professionals and government officials 
who are among the more than 40,000 alumni of Israeli training programs. 

Beyond assuming that development aid promotes political stability ,2” and that 
the CDR and CDP programs engender goodwill toward the United States, four 
reasons are usually given, publicly and privately, as to why these programs 
further US national interests: 

m There are areas of scientific research, as well as training and technology 
transfer, relating to economic development in which Israel has a comparative 
advantage over the United States. The United States should, therefore, work with 
Israel to maximize sound development in these particular areas of Israeli 
expertise. 

m CDR-funded research can benefit individual US citizens. As a congres- 
sional staff member has noted, ‘The CDR is a great program to sell to 
constituents. ... It could help save American farmers millions in lost crops.’’28 

m At atime of severe budget pressures on the US foreign assistance program, 
the CDR-CDP provide politically feasible mechanisms for funneling aid to needy 
LDCs via Israel, a country whose interests are protected and promoted by 
Congress and a powerful lobby. Moreover, Israeli training and technical assist- 
ance programs are 35—40 percent less expensive than comparable US programs. 

m Israel, through the CDR-CDP, can collect intelligence and share it with the 
United States. 

The most common reply of interviewees when asked why these cooperative 
development programs advance US interests was the fundamental assumption 
that Israel enjoys an edge over the United States in some areas of development 
expertise. Even if the assumption is valid, that advantage does not ipso facto 
further US interests. 

With regard to the CDR, Israeli scientists do, indeed, possess special skills in 
areas such as arid land management, but according to John Daly, the CDR 
coordinator at AID, US scientists do well in most of the areas where CDR-funded 
Israeli scientists conduct research. ‘‘The uniqueness,” in his view, “‘is at the level 
of the individual, not the country.” He agreed that many CDR projects could be 
conducted by American scientists at institutions like the University of Arizona 
and the University of Texas.? The case for the CDP’s comparative advantage, 
however, is much weaker. The CDP deals only with Israeli training programs and 
technology transfers to LDCs, rather than basic research. When asked why US 
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27. There is little, if any, solid evidence to support this often repeated view. See, for example, 
Nicholas Eberstadt, Foreign Aid and American Purpose (Washington, DC: American Enterprise 
Institute, 1989), pp. 10-11. Indeed, AID itself states that, ‘No one seems to be really sure of exactly 
what the [development assistance] program is supposed to do, much less how well it is doing it.” 
Administrator, AID, Development and the National Interest: US Economic Assistance into the 2ist 
Century (Washington, DC: AID, 1989), p. 24. 

28. Interview, congressional staffer, July 13, 1990. 

29. Interview, John Daly, AID, July 12, 1990. 
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institutions could not perform most of these functions, Edward Lijewski, AID’s 
program director for the CDP, commented that there was a “‘strategic imperative” 
to help Israel.3° On the other hand, a senior congressional staffer familiar with the 
program said, ‘“There’s no good reason why the US couldn’t have done this.’’3! 

Unlike AID’s Program in Science and Technology Cooperation, American 
scientists are largely excluded from the CDR. There are instances of tripartite 
CDR projects involving US scientists, but these are unusual. Indeed, Congress- 
man Berman was said to feel strongly that the program’s goal was to help needy 
people, not to employ Americans.3? Moreover, while John Daly believes, perhaps 
rightly, that US farmers should adopt some of the results of Israeli CDR research, 
in order, for example, to cultivate better tomatoes in the southwest, there is as yet 
no instance of a specific commercial application within the United States of any 
CDR research project. The CDP appears to have no tangible benefits for 
individual Americans. 

There is no indication that the American Israel Public Affairs Committee 
(AIPAC) or any other American Jewish organization actively promoted the CDR 
or CDP. Nonetheless, the programs appear to owe their existence to some 
combination of pro-Israel and pro-development aid sentiment in Congress. This 
political reality, in itself, does not necessarily bear on a program’s utility for the 
United States. Indeed, in this instance there are troubling questions about 
‘‘cooperative” programs that may slight US interests while furthering those of a 
foreign country.34 The argument that linking LDC aid with Israel makes the 
otherwise politically impossible more palatable to the Congress appears to be 
borne out in this case, although it is not a rationale most legislators wish to 
publicize. Public opinion polls strongly suggest that, except before Jewish 
audiences, few members of Congress today are likely to justify openly their 
support for increased aid to LDCs on the grounds that Israel supports and profits 
from these US-financed programs.35 Indeed, the CDP and CDR remain unknown 
to all but a handful of Americans. Israeli foreign assistance programs generally do 
cost less than similar US programs, but the CDR and CDP are not Israeli 
programs. They are US-financed Israeli programs. Without them, the United 
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30. Interview, Edward Lijewski, AID, July 12, 1990. 

31. Interview, senior congressional staffer, July 17, 1990. 

32. Interview, congressional staffer, August 6, 1990. 

33. Interview, John Daly, AID, July 12, 1990. 

34. Several persons interviewed noted, sometimes with unease, that Daly’s predecessor at 
AID, Irvin Asher, a strong CDR-CDP supporter, moved to Israel with his family in the late 1980s. In 
a letter to this author dated July 25, 1990, Asher denies any involvement in negotiations preceding the 
creation of either program. 

35. While the public supports aid to Israel, in a 1989 Washington Post-ABC News poll only 4 
percent favored increasing it. Richard Morin, ‘‘Americans Polled Urge Israeli-PLO Talks,” Wash- 
ington Post, April 4, 1989, p. A17. A 1990 Wall Street Journal-NBC News poll found that, by a 63 
percent to 24 percent margin, the public favored reducing aid to Israel and other large US aid 
recipients. ‘‘Dole’s Plan,” Wall Street Journal, March 16, 1990, p. 1. See also, Edward Shihadeh, ‘‘A 
Profile of American Public Perception of Israel: 1974-1989,” Population Issues Research Center, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA, May 21, 1990. 
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States could annually reallocate $7.5 million to other purposes. While Israel has 
used some development programs for intelligence collection,36 this activity is 
unrelated to the core rationale of the CDR-CDP and, if discovered, could be 
counterproductive. 

Another problem with the programs is that they cannot begin to engender 
political goodwill for the United States or further other US interests unless LDC 
recipients know where the aid comes from. Visibility is, however, a problem. 
Israel does not always reveal the source of the funding,3’ although the United 
States pays 100 percent of the CDR and 75 percent of the CDP (while Israel pays 
25 percent). One reason the CDR was almost abolished in 1987-88 was its 
invisibility. Greater visibility was a major rationale for creating the CDP in 1988. 
Still, in 1990, AID’s Edward Lijewski indicated that the CDP’s ‘‘visibility for the 
US [was] very low.’’38 

This issue of visibility is directly related to the kind of political mileage the 
United States stands to gain from an association with Israel through these 
programs, given that Israel has a negative political image in much of the Third 
World.39 Congressman Winn raised this matter in 1984 at the subcommittee 
hearings but it still awaits a satisfactory answer. 

Finally, there may be problems regarding intellectual property rights. If an 
Israeli researcher in a US-funded project develops a new technology with a 
commercial application, he or she by law must try to find a producer for that 
technology in the United States. AID’s procedures, initially lax in this area, have 
been tightened, but it is questionable whether the law and administrative 
regulations are being monitored effectively by AID or by anyone else.4° 


THE COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


In 1987, four years into the CDR and after meeting with Israeli officials, 
Congressman Berman approached M. Peter McPherson, the AID administrator, 
to ask that the CDR be replaced by another program, the Cooperative Develop- 
ment Program. Berman suggested that the new program focus exclusively on 
technology transfers from Israel to LDCs and practical training in Israel in 
immediately applicable development skills. Instead of channeling funds from AID 
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36. Dan Raviv and Yossi Melman, Every Spy a Prince: The Complete History of Israel’s 
Intelligence Community (New York: Houghton-Mifflin, 1990), p. 154. 

37. Sometimes LDC officials portray the programs as wholly American, or they refuse to 
acknowledge either US or Israeli involvement. Interview, State Department official, January 12, 1990. 

38. Interviews, Edward Lijewski and John Daly, AID, July 12, 1990. 

39. Interview, executive branch official, July 1990. In at least one instance—Mauritius—the US 
association with Israel put the host government ‘‘under too much heat” and the project had to be 
transferred to another country. 

40. Interviews, State Department and AID officials, January and July 1990; congressional 
staffer, July 17, 1990. Concerns were expressed that Israelis might attempt either to license 
CDR-funded technological innovations or sell them to nations with which the US has strained 
relations. 
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directly to individuals, as in the CDR, US funds would go to MASHAV in Israel’s 
Foreign Ministry.4! Berman, Israeli officials, and some AID officers believed that 
the new program would be more visible than the CDR because, instead of . 
conducting research in remote locations, more people would be brought to Israel — 
for training. Furthermore, this program promised quicker and more direct aid to 
LDCs than was possible under the CDR’s long-range research efforts.42 

On September 21, 1987, following meetings with Israeli officials and Berman, 
Jay Morris, acting AID administrator, signed a memorandum directing his agency 
to let the CDR run its course in fiscal year 1988—except that $1 million would be 
transferred from the CDR to the new program-——and terminate the CDR in fiscal 
year 1989. The CDP was to be fully instituted in consultation with the Israelis. 
This arrangement was agreed upon by US and Israeli officials and, on May 25, 
1988, the two countries signed a formal agreement to this effect.43 

Surprisingly, the US Senate was omitted from this process. It learned of these 
developments only when a staffer from the Senate Appropriations Committee’s 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee happened to attend the May signing ceremony. 
Neither Berman nor AID had consulted this critical subcommittee within whose 
jurisdiction the program fell. According to a well-informed supporter of the CDP, 
it did not occur to Berman to consult with the Senate on ‘‘a lousy little $5 million 
program.’’44 Given that without the earlier support of Senator Inouye, the Berman 
Amendment would not have been enacted in 1984, the subcommittee’s reaction 
was one of disbelief and irritation. Subcommittee members judged the CDR to 
have been successful and, although they did not disagree philosophically with the 
general idea of a CDP, some of them questioned the appropriateness of transfer- 
ring effective direction of a predominantly US-funded foreign aid program to a 
foreign government. There was also concern that a completely new program with 
an unusual funding arrangement had been created through quiet Berman-AID 
negotiations.45 No hearings were ever held on the CDP. 

In an interesting turn of events, Senate subcommittee members began 
receiving letters from Israeli scientists whose research was jeopardized by the 
imminent demise of the CDR program. In effect, Israeli scientists began lobbying 
US senators in opposition to their own government’s actions in order to retain a 
program wholly funded by American taxpayers under which they, foreign 
nationals, were the primary beneficiaries. MASHAV was concerned about this 
development, but, in at least one instance, MASHAV had also circumvented its 
own foreign ministry and the Israeli embassy to lobby members of Congress 
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41. Interview, congressional staffer, August 6, 1990. 

42. There was some opposition to the proposal within AID, but senior agency officials never 
expressed any reservations to Berman. Interviews, AID officials, July 1990, and congressional staffers, 
July-August 1990. 

43. US Department of State, ‘‘AID-Israel Cooperative Development Program,” outgoing 
telegram (unclassified), State 175286, June 17, 1988 (Mimeo). 

44. Interview, congressional staffer, August 6, 1990. 

45. Interviews, congressional staffers, July 1990. 
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directly for the CDP. According to congressional staff members, this was not the 
first time MASHAV had sought to influence individual US legislators on foreign 
aid issues without first obtaining the required clearance from appropriate Israeli 
authorities.46 Although the Senate subcommittee put a “‘hold”’ on disbursement of 
any funds to the CDP, a compromise was soon reached with the House whereby 
both programs were retained, although the CDR was reduced in size. For fiscal 
year 1989, $5 million was appropriated for the CDP and §2.5 million for the CDR. 
Identical amounts were appropriated in fiscal years 1990 and 1991.47 

The CDP benefits Israel and the LDCs, but, for reasons noted, it seems even 
more distant than the CDR from contributing to tangible US interests. Moreover, 
there is the issue of the May 1988 CDP executive agreement which states that 
‘‘MASHAV will coordinate, implement and administer all training and technical 
assistance activities, from identification through execution to completion 
stages.’’48 Unlike the AID-managed CDR, MASHAV, not AID, manages the 
CDP. That is, the US government pays most of the program’s costs, but the Israeli 
government administers and implements this ‘‘joint’’ foreign assistance program. 
Israel must, however, notify AID of potential training and technical assistance 
projects, consult with AID, and obtain the agency’s concurrence on proposed 
projects.49 

The CDP is virtually a bilateral Israel-LDC program that is funded by the 
United States but almost entirely excludes the United States. A State Department 
officer noted that, “‘It is highly unusual to give another government so much 
control over [US-supplied] money.’’5° A congressional staffer, who also described 
the arrangement as ‘‘very unusual,” could think of no precedent for it in the 
history of the US foreign economic assistance program. He also acknowledged 
limited congressional oversight and little oversight by AID of either the CDP or 
CDR.5! The general limitations of congressional oversight are well-known; 
legislators rarely pursue vigorous oversight without some political or personal 
incentive.52 There may be incentives to oversee aid to countries like El Salvador, 
but there are few political rewards for scrutinizing aid to Israel. 
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46. Ibid.; interviews, congressional staffers, July 13 and 17, 1990. 

47, After its first year (fiscal year 1985), the CDR received $5 million in both fiscal years 1986 
and 1987 and $4 million in fiscal year 1988. See footnote 18. 

48. State 175286, ‘‘AID-Israel Cooperative Development Program.” 

49. Ibid. Differences between US and Israeli officials reportedly have been “‘worked out 
amicably.” Interviews, Edward Lijewski, AID, July 12 and 26, 1990. 

50. Interview, State Department official, January 12, 1990. 

51. Interview, senior congressional staffer, July 17, 1990. Because of the involvement of Israel 
and numerous LDCs, accountability is a greater problem for AID than it is in most strictly bilateral 
development assistance programs. 

52. See Joel D. Aberbach, Keeping a Watchful Eye: The Politics of Congressional Oversight 
(Washington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 1990), especially pp. 187~213. 
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CONCLUSION 


For the United States, the CDR and CDP are unique in that there appears to 
be no comparable precedent for direct US funding of a portion of another 
country’s foreign aid program.>3 Also extraordinary, in the case of the CDP, is the 
operational management and implementation of a largely US-financed aid pro- 
gram by MASHAYV, an entity of a foreign government. 

The importance of studying these unusual programs within the context of the 
American policy process extends well beyond the small $7.5 million annual 
expenditure. Only a fraction of the outpouring of literature on US-Israeli relations 
focuses in a detailed manner on the US policy processes undergirding and 
sustaining that relationship. There are case studies of particular decisions af- 
fecting the United States and Israel, treatments of the broad high-level policy 
process in an historical setting, assessments of American Jewish community and 
general public opinion, and studies of interest groups. There is virtually no 
examination, however, of the operations and policy process dynamics of entire 
US foreign assistance or defense-related programs for or with Israel, from 
program inceptions to follow-throughs. While most US aid to Israel is security 
assistance—the Foreign Military Financing Program (FMFP) and the Economic 
Support Fund (ESF)—there 1s no comprehensive process-related study of either 
FMFP or ESF in a US-Israeli context. There are also no systematic examinations 
of other US programs which constitute direct or indirect subsidies to Israel. These 
include, to mention only a few, American Schools and Hospitals Abroad grants, 
Department of Defense procurement from Israeli companies, and the three 
binational US-Israel research foundations.*4 

Without such studies, it is impossible to understand the origin and evolution 
of the respective programs or to determine how effectively they are being 
implemented. Of course, values, perceptions, domestic political realities, and 
deeply held emotions are central to US-Israeli relations. Nonetheless, these 
studies are essential for an informed assessment of the probable or potential costs 
and benefits for the United States of various strands in the fabric of the US-Israeli 
relationship. 
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53. The Netherlands and the Federal Republic of Germany also fund joint development 
programs with Israel. The latter program is part of Germany’s post-World War II reparations to Israel. 
Since 1970, the Netherlands has provided 8 million guilders annually—6 million for training (mostly in 
Israel) and 2 million for research. The Dutch programs, however, differ significantly from US 
programs. For instance, the joint research effort is conducted by Israeli and Dutch researchers rather 
than Israeli and LDC researchers. Royal Netherlands Embassy, Economic Division, ‘Terms of 
Reference for a Joint External Evaluation of the Netherlands-Israeli Programme of Courses Held in 
Israel for Developing Countries,’’ Washington, DC, 1990, p. 1. 

54. For detailed breakdowns of direct and indirect US government aid to Israel in recent years 
see Clyde Mark, Israel: US Foreign Assistance Facts, Congressional Research Service, Washington, 
DC, December 28, 1990; letter from Assistant Secretary of State for Legislative Affairs Janet Mullins 
to Representative Lee Hamilton, Congressional Record, 136 (March 7, 1990), pp. E578~9. 


Chronology 


September 16, 1990-January 15, 1991 


ABBREVIATIONS 


FBIS, Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
Daily Report—Middle East & North Africa and 
South Asia; Western Europe 

FT, Financial Times 

JP, The Jerusalem Post 

NYT, The New York Times 

WP, The Washington Post 

WSJ, The Wall Street Journal 


Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Regional Affairs, Egypt, Israel, 
Lebanon, Syria 
1990 


Sep. 16: In Amman, King Hussein of Jordan met 
separately with George Habash of the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) and 
Nayif Hawatimah of the Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (DFLP). [9/18 FT] 
Sep. 17: Davar reported the establishment of the 
Gid‘onim, a special Israeli riot-control unit under 
Jerusalem police authority, charged with suppress- 
ing the intifada in conjunction with border police 
and special army units. [9/18 FBIS] 
Sep. 18: In Athens, Greek authorities brought 
charges of premeditated manslaughter, provoca- 
tion, and the illegal capture of an aircraft against 
Muhammad Rashid, a Palestinian accused of plac- 
ing a bomb on a Pan Am jetliner in August 1982. 
One person was killed in the explosion. 

In Amman, PFLP leader Habash said the PFLP 
had ne plans to move its headquarters from Dam- 
ascus to Baghdad. [9/19 FBIS] 


Sep. 20: In the Burayj camp, Amnon Pomerantz, a 
46-year-old Israeli army officer, was killed after 
Palestinians stoned his car and set it on fire after he 
injured two children when he backed into a cart. 
(9/21 NYT] 

Sep. 22: Al-Quds Palestinian Arab Radio broadcast 
a joint statement by the Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment (HAMAS) and Fatah calling for cooperation 
between the two groups. [9/24 FBIS] 

Sep. 23: The New York Times reported that al- 
though the Israeli government was not sending 
Soviet Jews to live in the occupied territories, the 
housing shortage created by their presence was 
leading other Israelis to settle in the West Bank and 
Gaza. In 1990, an estimated 6,000-7,000 Israelis 
moved to the occupied territories bringing their 
population there to more than 90,000. Government 
subsidies, a slackening of the intifada, and the 
perception that Israel would not relinquish the 
territories were also cited as explanations for the 
increase in settlers. [9/23 NYT] 

The Jerusalem District Court convicted Rabbi 
Moshe Levinger of attacking a Palestinian family in 
May 1988 in Hebron, of trespassing, and of of- 
fending a soldier. [9/25 FBIS] 

Sep. 25: The Israeli High Court of Justice granted 
the Israel Defense Force (IDF) permission to de- 
molish more than 30 shops and homes in the Burayj 
camp. The army said the demolitions were not 
punitive but part of an operation to widen a main 
road through the camp for security reasons. Army 
Officials said the owners of destroyed properties 
would be compensated provided they were not 
suspected of involvement in the 20 September 
death of Amnon Pomerantz. [9/25 FBIS, 9/26 WP] 
Sep. 26: The body of Salah Abu Ra's, a prominent 
Nablus lawyer, was identified. His body had been 
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discovered four days earlier. Ra‘s was reportedly 
kidnapped 23 August by the Red Eagles. 

According to Jerusalem radio, Palestinian and 
Israeli peace activists led by Galia Golan and Faisal 
al-Husseini resumed their dialogue. It was the first 
such meeting since August. [9/27 FBIS] 

Sep. 27: In Rafah, masked youths shot and killed 
Mustafa Abu Taha, a 55-year-old suspected collab- 
orator. 

In Abasan al-Izghira, youths killed Ahmad As- 
fur, 30. (9/28 FBIS] 

Al-Dustur (Amman) reported that the chief edi- 
tor and editorial staff of al-Ouds, a Fatah Correc- 
tive Movement publication, had resigned because 
the group had failed to take a ‘frank and clear 
position” on the Gulf crisis. [9/27 FBIS] 

Sep. 30: In Rafah, Hamda Malhi Kishta became the 
fifth person to be murdered within a 48-hour pe- 
riod. [10/1 FBIS] 

Israeli forces shot and killed Ashraf Gassen, a 
16-year-old Palestinian from Arram, and Ahmad 
Mahmud Shihadeh, a 54-year-old from Jamma‘in. 
[10/1 WP] 

Oct. 1: The Unified National Command of the 
Uprising issued Call No. 62. It was broadcast by 
Voice of Palestine (Sanaa). [10/3 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: US secretary of state James Baker and 
Israeli foreign minister David Levy reached an 
agreement on the issue of the United States pro- 
viding Israel with $400 million in housing loan 
guarantees. Israel reportedly assured the United 
States that the money would be used only for 
housing on land held by Israel before the 1967 war. 
[10/3 FBIS, NYT] 

Baker said Israel had given assurances that it 
would not settle Soviet Jewish immigrants in the 
occupied territories and that it would provide de- 
tails of settlement activities. [10/4 FT] 

In Janin, Israeli forces shot and killed Mahir 
Aqil, an escapee from Megiddo, when he allegedly 
resisted arrest. Two other Palestinians were shot to 
death when rioting ensued following Aqil’s death. 
{10/3 FBIS] 

Bethlehem University reopened after a two and 

one-half year closure. All other Palestinian univer- 
sities remained closed. [10/4 FBIS] 
Oct. 3: Israeli Foreign Ministry officials said that 
Israel’s settlement policies remained unchanged, 
that they intended to build more than 2,000 new 
units in East Jerusalem for new immigrants, and 
that Soviet immigrants could settle where they 
wanted. [10/4 WP] 

Voice of the PLO (Baghdad) broadcast Call No. 
62 of the Unified National Command. 

Akram Basil, a 17-year-old Palestinian from Yat- 
tah, died from a gunshot wound inflicted by the 
IDF a month earlier. [10/4 FBIS] 

Oct. 7: Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir an- 
nounced plans to build a new Jewish settlement 
between the Mount of Olives and Mount Scopus. 
He said that assurances made the preceding week 


to the United States in regard to settlements did not 
cover Jerusalem. 

The Israeli army began distributing gas masks to 

citizens. Gen. Yitzhak Mordechai, commander of 
the central zone, said Palestinians in the occupied 
territories would not be given masks at the time 
because the operation was not an emergency pro- 
cedure. There were plans to import masks for the 
Palestinians and distribute them at a cost equiva- 
lent to $20 each. [10/8 WP] 
Oct. 8: On the Haram al-Sharif in Jerusalem’s Old 
City, Israeli police killed 17 Palestinians allegedly 
after an incident in which stones were thrown onto 
the area in front of the Western Wall. According to 
Palestinian witnesses, the Israelis opened fire after 
the crowd refused to disperse and stones were not 
thrown until after several Palestinians had been 
shot. The crowd, estimated between 1,000-3,000, 
had gathered to defend the Muslim holy places 
from members of the Temple Mount Faithful, a 
group calling for the building of the Third Temple 
on the plateau who had planned to have a cere- 
mony there. [10/9 WP, 10/14 WP, 10/15 NYT] 

In addition to the 17 deaths in the Old City, in 
riots that ensued, three Palestinians were killed by 
Israeli forces in the West Bank and Gaza and an 
estimated 140 were wounded. Twenty-two Israelis 
were hurt by stones. [10/10 WP] 

Al-Agsa prayer leader Shaykh Yusuf Abu Sunay- 
nah was reported among those killed on the Haram 
al-Sharif. [10/9 FBIS] 

Israeli officials arrested Palestinian leader Faisal 
al-Husseini on suspicion of incitement. [10/9 WP] 
Oct. 9: The United States introduced a United 
Nations (UN) Security Council resolution con- 
demning the ‘‘excessive’’ use of force by Israel 
against Palestinians the preceding day on the 
Haram al-Sharif. The Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) rejected the resolution because it also 
deplored Palestinian stone-throwing during the in- 
cident. [10/10 WP, 10/12 NYT] 

US president George Bush rebuked Israel for 
failing to act ‘‘with more restraint’’ during the 8 
October events on the Haram al-Sharif. [10/10 
NYT] 

Israeli officials closed the Haram al-Sharif, for 
the first time since capturing it in 1967, after a 
reported 200 protesters tried to break through a 
cordon to al-Aqsa and the Dome of the Rock. The 
Gaza Strip was put under curfew as were major 
West Bank cities and refugee camps. East Jerusa- 
lem neighborhoods were declared military zones. 
Palestinians in Israel announced a strike. [10/10 
WP] 

Thousands of Palestinians in the Baqa‘ camp 
outside Amman protested the Haram al-Sharif 
deaths. Other protests were reported in Amman 
and in refugee camps throughout Jordan. 

Israeli security forces continued a roundup of 
Palestinian leaders: Shaykh Bassam Jarraj of HA- 
MAS; Hatim Abd al-Qadir, a journalist; and Bas- 
sam al-Sayih, son of Shaykh Abd al-Hamid Sayih, 


head of the Palestine National Council. [10/10 
FBIS] 

Israeli authorities also detained Shaykh Muham- 
mad al-Jamal, the deputy mufti of Jerusalem, in 
connection with the preceding day’s events on the 
Haram al-Sharif. [10/9 FBIS] 

Oct. 10: Israeli prime minister Shamir appointed a 
commission headed by former Mossad chief Zvi 
Zamir to investigate the events of 8 October on the 
Haram al-Sharif. Israeli newspapers and television 
reported that investigations by security organs 
tended to support Palestinian versions of events. 
(10/11 WP] 

Oct. 11: Israeli forces used tear gas to disperse 
some 200 Palestinians marching to the Dome of the 
Rock. 

At the UN, Western and Arab representatives 

were reported attempting to construct a Security 
Council resolution regarding the 8 October Haram 
al-Sharif killings that would meet PLO approval 
and avoid damaging the US-led coalition assem- 
bled against Irag in the Persian Gulf in reaction to 
Iraq’s August invasion of Kuwait. The sticking 
point concerned the scope of a UN mission to be 
dispatched to Israel and the occupied territories. 
[10/12 NYT] 
Oct. 12: The UN Security Council unanimously 
passed resolution 672 condemning the Israeli kill- 
ing of Palestinians on 8 October. The resolution 
also indirectly criticized Palestinian actions on that 
day. Security Council president Sir David Hannay 
read a personal statement expressing his under- 
standing that the secretary general would present a 
report on a UN mission dispatched to Israel and 
the occupied territories regarding its ‘‘findings and 
recommendations to the council for insuring the 
safety of Palestinians under the Israeli occupa- 
tion.” [10/14 NYT] 

In Amman, an estimated 60,000 people attended 

a rally in support of Palestinians under Israeli 
occupation. [10/15 FBIS] 
Oct. 14: The Israeli cabinet said the government 
would not cooperate with a UN mission appointed 
to investigate the Haram al-Sharif incident. Mem- 
bers contended that accepting the mission would 
mean refuting Israeli sovereignty over Jerusalem. 
[10/15 FBIS, NYT] 

The New York Times reported that most of the 15 

UN Security Council members said they believed 
the council should begin working on a ‘‘permanent 
Middle East settlement.’’ [10/14 NYT] 
Oct. 15: US president Bush said he wanted Israel to 
accept the UN mission. US officials were reported 
telling the Israelis that their noncooperation would 
make it difficult for the United States to push 
through Security Council resolutions against Iraq. 
It was disclosed that US secretary of state Baker 
had sent a message to Israeli foreign minister Levy 
attempting to persuade the Israelis to cooperate. 
[10/16 NYT, WP] 

The Immigration Committee of the Israeli cabi- 
net voted to encourage the settlement of immi- 
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grants in East Jerusalem and to provide them with 
mortgage subsidies and benefits such as those 
provided to settlers in the West Bank. [10/16 NYT] 
Oct. 16: Jerusalem mayor Teddy Kollek said he 
would meet with UN delegates if they were dis- 
patched. The human rights organizations Betzelem 
and al-Hag said they too would cooperate. The 
United States was reported urging UN secretary 
general Javier Pérez de Cuéllar to send a mission 
soon, despite Israeli objections, in an attempt to 
stave off possible new campaigns to condemn 
Israel. [10/17 NYT] 

British foreign secretary Douglas Hurd met with 

Israeli officials in Jerusalem following a visit to 
Cairo. [10/17 FT] 
Oct. 17: PLO adviser Bassam Abu Sharif said that 
if international protection for Palestinians in the 
occupied territories was not forthcoming, the PLO 
might sanction the use of firearms. Al-Dustur (Am- 
man), quoting a ‘prominent PLO central commit- 
tee member,” reported that the use of arms by a 
Palestinian was conditional, needed advanced ap- 
proval, and could only be used against Israeli 
soldiers ‘‘far from Arab populated areas to prevent 
‘massacres.’ ` [10/17, 10/18 FBIS] 

Twenty-seven prominent Palestinians boycotted 
a meeting with British foreign secretary Hurd after 
press reports, which Hurd denied, that he had told 
Israeli leaders Britain rejected the idea of an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state. Hurd failed to persuade 
the Israelis to meet with the planned UN delega- 
tion. 

Israeli authorities began issuing gas mask kits to 
Palestinians in East Jerusalem. [10/18 NYT] 

Al-Dustur reported that the ‘‘Palestinian leader- 
ship” had requested the inclusion of independents 
in the Unified National Command. [10/17 FBIS] 
Oct. 18: In a letter to US secretary of state Baker, 


- Israeli foreign minister Levy retracted his earlier 


agreement, made in a 2 October letter, “not to 
direct or settle immigrants beyond the green line.”’ 
He said ‘‘Israel was under no ‘obligation’ -directly 
or indirectly—not to build in Jerusalem... or in 
any other place.’’ Levy did say, however, that 
housing for immigrants in East Jerusalem would 
not be financed with the US-guaranteed $400 mil- 
lion in loans. [10/18 FBIS, 10/19 NYT] 

At an Arab League ministerial meeting in Tunis, 
the PLO led a walkout after its draft resolution 
condemning US policy towards Palestinians was 
defeated. Ministers later passed a compromise 
resolution condemning Israel and calling on the 
United States to change its policies vis-a-vis Israel, 
Palestinians, and Arabs. The meeting was called by 
the PLO to discuss the 8 October killings. 

The Arab League’s Bureau for the Boycott of 
Israel announced the blacklisting of airlines and 
shipping companies transporting Jewish immi- 
grants to ‘‘Palestine and the occupied Arab terri- 
tories.” 

In the Rafah camp, Israeli soldiers wounded at 
least 55 Palestinians who stoned them when they 
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raised an Israeli flag above a new observation post. 
[10/19 NYT] 

Oct. 19: It was reported that Arab and nonaligned 
nations at the UN were seeking a new Security 
Council resolution assailing Israel for refusing to 
cooperate with an investigation of the 8 October 
killings. Secretary General Pérez de Cuéllar said he 
could not send a delegation without assurances that 
it would get ‘‘the necessary facilities.’’ The Israeli 
government was reported contending that a UN 
mission was not required for the secretary general 
to issue a report on the matter. On 18 October, the 
Israelis said they would send Pérez de Cuéllar a 
copy of the findings from their investigation. [10/20 
NYT] 

Oct. 21: Umar Abu Sirhan, a 19-year-old Palestin- 
ian from near Bethlehem, stabbed three Israelis to 
death in Jerusalem: Iris Azulai, 18; Shalom Shlush, 
29; and Eli Altaraz, 43. [10/22 NYT, WP] 

An unidentified caller purporting to represent the 
previously unknown Islamic Jihad—al-Aqsa Bat- 
talions claimed responsibility for the stabbing 
deaths of the three Israelis. Another caller claimed 
responsibility on behalf of Force 17. [10/22 FBIS) 
Oct. 22: Israeli authorities forbade Palestinians 
from the West Bank and Gaza to enter Jerusalem. 
In Janin, Israeli troops shot and killed Mahmud 
Lahluh, 14, during disturbances that erupted after 
rumors spread of attacks on Palestinians in Tel 
AVIV. 

Israeli officials said Umar Abu Sirhan had 
planned his attack and acted independently despite 
claims of responsibility by several Palestinian 
groups. [10/23 NYT] 

Radio Monte Carlo reported that the Islamic 
Jihad—al-Aqsa Battalions was a group that had 
broken away from the Islamic Jihad—Bayt al- 
Maqdis four months prior and was under the spir- 
itual guidance of Shaykh Ibrahim Musarbil. [10/23 
FBIS] 

The body of Mahmud Damarah, 40, was discov- 
ered near Ramallah. He had been abducted and 
stabbed to death. [10/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 23: Israeli defense minister Moshe Arens 
announced that Israel would be closed indefinitely 
to Palestinians from the occupied territories. The 
measure was reported taken in an effort to stem a 
wave of violence in the Jerusalem area. [10/24 WP] 

Three Palestinians suspected of collaboration 
were murdered: Ibrahim Hamdan Furayj, Ahmad 
Hasan Shahada, and Muhammad Salim Dahir. 
[10/24 FBIS] 

One Palestinian was killed near Beersheba when 

Israeli civilians opened fire on the car in which he 
was returning to Gaza. [10/24 WP] 
Oct. 24: The UN Security Council unanimously 
passed resolution 673 assailing Israel’s refusal to 
receive a UN delegation to investigate the 8 Octo- 
ber killings on the Haram al-Sharif. The resolution 
was passed after Israeli prime minister Shamir 
rejected a personal appeal from US president Bush 
to allow the visit. [10/25 NYT, 10/27 WP] 


Israeli officials released Faisal al-Husseini. 
[10/25 FT] 

The body of Muhammad Musa Azab was found 
at the Nur al-Shams camp. He had been abducted 
three days prior and stabbed to death. [10/26 FBIS] 

Umar Sha‘wanah died from injuries sustained 

from a severe beating inflicted the preceding day by 
Israeli civilians who attempted to halt his stabbing 
of two soldiers in Haifa. [10/25 NYT] 
Oct. 25: The Israeli government rejected the UN 
Security Council’s call, as stated in the 24 October 
resolution, to reconsider allowing a UN mission to 
investigate the $ October incident on the Haram 
al-Sharif. [10/26 WSJ] 

Some Arab countries and nonaligned allies at the 

UN were reported discussing ways for the Security 
Council to provide protection to Palestinians under 
occupation. One idea called for the UN Truce 
Supervision Organization to monitor Israeli actions 
for human rights abuses. Another called for the 
compilation of financial claims and human rights 
abuses. [10/26 NYT] 
Oct. 26: The Israeli Zamir commission, charged 
with investigating the 8 October Haram al-Sharif 
shootings, submitted its report. It strongly criti- 
cized senior Israeli police officials for failing to 
prepare adequately for trouble, but it said the use 
of live ammunition by Israeli forces was justified 
because they feared for their lives. The commis- 
sion blamed Palestinians and Muslim officials for 
inciting the violence. Commission members were 
reported to have relied almost exclusively on po- 
lice accounts and to have discounted versions of 
events by Palestinian sources and independent 
investigators. [10/27 NYT, WP, 10/29 FBIS] 

The Wall Street Journal quoted Israeli construc- 
tion and housing minister Ariel Sharon as saying 
that by 1992 Israel would settle 1 million Soviet 
Jews along the pre-1967 border to create a buffer 
between Palestinians in Israel and West Bank 
Palestinians. [10/26 WSJ] 

Israeli authorities closed Faqir Abu Awn’s press 
office in Gaza because it allegedly was financed by 
the PLO. [10/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 27: Palestinian leaders contested many of the 
Zamir commission’s assessments, claims, and in- 
vestigative procedures. Palestinian journalist 
Da‘ud Kuttab called the report a ‘‘whitewash.”’ 
[10/31 FBIS] 

Oct. 28: The Israeli Government Press Office an- 
nounced that in the English translation of the Zamir 
commission report, reference to the ‘‘indiscrimi- 
nate use of live ammunition’’ [by Israeli police] 
should have been translated as the ‘‘unsupervised 
use of live ammunition.’ [10/29 WP] 

The Israeli cabinet endorsed the Zamir commis- 
sion report, and Palestinians from the occupied 
territories were allowed to enter Israel for the first 
time since 23 October. [10/29 NYT] 

Oct. 29: The Israeli Defense Ministry decided to 
issue more green identity cards to Palestinians 
from the West Bank with security records. Persons 


with green cards are prohibited from entering Is- 
rael. [10/31 NYT] 

Israeli officials outlawed Islamic Jihad and for- 
bade Faisal al-Husseini from traveling abroad. 
{10/30 WSJ, FBIS] 

The Unified National Command issued Call No. 

63. [10/31 FBIS] 
Oct. 30: Israeli defense minister Arens told the 
Knesset Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee 
that a program had to be devised to reduce gradu- 
ally the role of Palestinian laborers from the occu- 
pied territories. 

The Supreme Muslim Council released a report 
of the 8 October events. It contradicted the Israeli 
government report. [10/31 FBIS] 

The US extradited Mahmud Atta to Israel where 
he had been accused of involvement in an April 
1986 machine-gun attack on an Israeli bus. Atta, a 
US citizen arrested in 1987 in New York under 
questionable procedures, was allegedly a member 
of Abu Nidal’s Fatah-Revolutionary Council. [11/1 
WP] 

In Rafah, masked persons shot and killed Hasan 
al-Majar, a 45-year-old alleged collaborator. [11/2 
FBIS] 

In Tulkarm, Israeli soldiers shot to death Ahmad 

Sruji, 18, in a stone-throwing incident. An uniden- 
tified Palestinian died in Bnei Brak, east of Tel 
Aviv, when a bomb he was handling exploded. In 
Nablus, Haithum Jamla, 18, was shot and killed 
after he attempted to stab an Israeli security guard. 
(10/31 NYT, WP] 
Oct. 31: Hadashot reported that the expansion of 
an IDF base in Jabalya led to the demolition of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UN- 
RWA) employment center for the blind and that an 
UNRWA center for battered wives would face a 
similar fate. 

Mutih al-Hajj, a 19-year-old Palestinian from 
Jalgamas, died from IDF-inflicted gunshot wounds 
received 10 September. 

The Jerusalem Post reported that nine Palestin- 
ians were murdered by other Palestinians between 
19-25 October—the highest total for one week. It 
also reported that 321 Palestinians had been mur- 
dered by other Palestinians and 991 wounded since 
the beginning of the intifada. 

Israeli authorities demolished the home of Umar 
Abu Sirhan in Ubaydiyya. [11/2 FBIS] 

A three-judge panel sentenced First Lt. Ofer 
Reshef to two months in jail, with six months 
suspended, and demoted him to sergeant for his 
role as acting commander of an IDF unit that 
arrested and systematically beat and clubbed Ayah 
Muhammad Akal in February 1988. Akal died the 
day after the beating. Maj. Yitzhak Levit, the 
soldiers’ commanding officer, was given a three- 
month suspended sentence and demoted to first 
lieutenant. Staff Sgt. Eli Shukum and Sgt. Sadi 
Zilba were given five-month suspended sentences 
and demoted to privates. The soldiers were not 
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charged with Akal’s death. He was buried before 
an autopsy could be performed. [11/1 NYT] 

Nov. 1: In a report to the Security Council, UN 
secretary general Pérez de Cuéllar encouraged the 
council to involve itself directly in searching for 
ways to protect Palestinians under Israeli occupa- 
tion. He suggested that the council invoke the 1949 
Fourth Geneva Convention on Human Rights and 
informed the body that it had the authority to 
establish a monitoring presence in the occupied 
territories to check human rights abuses. The Is- 
raeli government reiterated its claim that it was 
solely responsible for administering the occupied 
lands. [11/2 NYT] 

The Financial Times reported that some Israeli 
officials and politicians had begun encouraging 
employers to replace Palestinian laborers with 
young Israelis and immigrants. The Israeli Employ- 
ment Service said it planned to crack down on the 
estimated 65 percent of Palestinian workers not 
licensed to work in Israel. [11/1 FT] 

In Rishon LeZion, Israel police rounded up an 

estimated 200 Palestinian factory workers after 
Ahmad Hamad Azufi stabbed his former employer. 
[11/2 WP] 
Nov. 3: In Gaza, Muhammad Basiyuni, 18, died 
from an IDF-inflicted gunshot wound to the back of 
his head during rioting that erupted after news 
spread of the death in prison of Attiya Zanin, 35. 
Israeli officials said Zanin committed suicide. His 
family said he died under interrogation. [11/4 NYT] 
Nov. 4: Abu al-Abbas confirmed reports that Libya 
had expelled 145 members of his Palestine Libera- 
tion Front and closed four training camps. Arab 
diplomats in Baghdad were reported as saying that 
the United States had asked Moroccan king Has- 
san II and Egyptian president Husni Mubarak to 
press Libyan leader Muammar al-Qadhafi to do so. 
[11/5 WP] 

Israel spurned UN secretary general Pérez de 
Cuéllar’s report calling for the signatories of the 
Fourth Geneva Convention to convene and discuss 
the protection of Palestinians under Israeli occupa- 
tion. An Israeli Foreign Ministry report stated that 
it was doubtful the Security Council had the power 
to convene such a forum. [11/5 NYT] 

The Israeli cabinet decided to establish a com- 
mittee on Temple Mount affairs as recommended 
by the Zamir commission report. It was to be 
headed by Prime Minister Shamir. 

Israeli police affairs minister Roni Milo an- 

nounced that henceforth Jerusalem would be a 
separate police district. [11/5 FBIS] 
Nov. 5: In New York City, Rabbi Meir Kahane was 
shot to death by El Sayyid Nosair, an Egyptian- 
born US citizen, after delivering a speech to the 
Zionist Emergency Evacuation Organization. Ka- 
hane headed the anti-Arab Kakh movement which 
was banned from the Knesset in 1988 on the 
grounds that it violated a 1985 law against racism. 
[11/6 WP] 
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Nov. 6: In an interview, Israeli prime minister 
Shamir said efforts to seek peace with Arab states 
had to take priority over seeking peace with the 
Palestinians or that the two efforts could be under- 
taken simultaneously. [11/7 WSJ] 

UNRWA released a report stating that 655 Pal- 
estinians had been wounded or injured by Israeli 
forces on 3-5 November following the death of 
Attiya Zanin. [11/9 FBIS] 

In Luban al-Sharigiyya near Nablus, two elderly 

Palestinians were killed by an assailant driving a 
car with Israeli plates. {11/6 FBIS] 
Nov. 7: Following the funeral of Meir Kahane in 
Jerusalem, Kakh followers rampaged, destroying 
property and severely beating at least two Pales- 
tinians. [11/8 WP] 

The Wall Street Journal reported that, in late 
October before it adjourned, the US Senate had 
defeated a resolution by a vote of 90-8 that criti- 
cized Israel’s policy of building settlements in the 
occupied territories. [11/7 WSJ] 

Near Janin, Salim al-Murr, an Arab policeman, 
was shot to death, [11/9 FBIS] 

Nov. 8: One Arab and one Israeli died when four 
Arabs attempted to cross the Jordanian border near 
Jericho. [11/9 FBIS] 

Israeli authorities closed the Gaza press office of 
Adil al-Hanna on the grounds that it was allegedly 
financed by the PLO. [11/8 FBIS] 

Nov. 9: Israeli authorities prohibited Palestinians 
from the West Bank and Gaza from entering Jeru- 
salem to attend Friday prayers. 

The Israeli police were reported to have detained 
three Kakh members in connection with the shoot- 
ing deaths of the two elderly Palestinians in Luban 
al-Sharigiyya on 6 November: David Cohen, David 
Axelrod, and Benzion Goldstein. [11/10 NYT] 
Nov. 11: In something of a compromise, the Bush 
administration was reported attempting to per- 
suade the Israeli government to accept a visit from 
a single UN envoy to study Arab-Israeli tensions in 
general. Yossi Ben Aharon of the Prime Minister’s 
Office said the envoy would not be allowed to 
discuss specifically the 8 October killings, protec- 
tion for Palestinians in the occupied territories, or 
the convening of the Fourth Geneva Convention 
signatories. [11/12 NYT] 

Some Israeli officials said the Shamir govern- 
ment was making its acceptance of a UN mission 
conditional upon the United States blocking new 
UN actions critical of Israel [11/12 WP] 

It was announced that Rahamim Comfort would 
retire in 1991 a few months earlier than planned. 
He was the commander of the southern police 
district to which Jerusalem belonged at the time of 
the 8 October shootings. [11/13 NYT] 

Haim Albaldes was appointed commander of the 
new Jerusalem police jurisdiction. [11/12 NYT] 

Israel announced that 2,400 more Palestinians 
would be barred from entering Israel for security 
reasons. Some 8,000 were already banned. [11/12 
FT] 


Nov. 12: Israeli police announced the promotion of 
Deputy Police Commander Arye Bibi to full com- 
mander in charge of the Police Manpower Division. 
Bibi was criticized by the Zamir commission report 
because he was primarily responsible for organiz- 
ing the deployment of forces at the Haram al-Sharif 
on 8 October. [11/13 NYT, 11/14 FBIS] 

The Israeli government formally announced that 
it would receive UN envoy Jean-Claude Aime if he 
agreed not to discuss the Haram al-Sharif incident. 
UN secretary general Pérez de Cuéllar was re- 
ported considering the Israeli invitation, but a 
spokeswoman said the UN would not accept con- 
ditions on the terms. [11/13 NYT] 

Pinhas Levi, an IDF soldier, was shot and killed 
near the Allenby bridge by a 17-year-old Palestin- 
ian who crossed the Jordan River. (11/13 FBIS] 

Zuhayra Kamal Abdallah was banned from trav- 

eling abroad for three months. She was described 
by Israeli officials as a ‘“‘senior activist” in the 
DFLP. [11/21 FBIS] 
Nov. 13: Israeli authorities sentenced Ahmad al- 
Yazchi, a physician, to one-year administrative 
detention. The Israeli army had earlier dismissed 
Yazchi from his position at Gaza City hospital. 
[11/14 WP] 

Israeli military authorities sentenced Radwan 
Abu Ayyash, head of the Arab Journalist’s Asso- 
ciation, and Ziad Abu Amr, the editor of Gesher, to 
six-months administrative detention for alleged 
“subversive activities’’ related to the wave of 
violence in preceding weeks. [11/14 NYT] 

Ahmad Jibril, leader of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine-General Command (PFLP- 
GC) said Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad had re- 
jected a request by US secretary of state Baker to 
expel the PFLP-GC from Damascus. [11/16 FBIS] 
Nov. 14: The UN decided to send Jean-Claude 
Aime to Israel in what was described as a test of 
Israel’s desire to cooperate with the Security 
Council on the occupied territories. Israel said the 
visit represented the completion of a tour Aime had 
started in May, following the Rishon LeZion kill- 
ings, and was not connected to the Haram al-Sharif 
killings. [11/15 NYT] 

Israeli economics minister David Magen said 
Israel planned to halve the number of Palestinian 
laborers working in Israel to about 60,000 to pro- 
vide jobs for Jewish immigrants. [11/15 FT] 

The body of Hussein Mahamid, a 38-year-old 
suspected collaborator, was found near Janin. 

Arab sources said that Fayiq Kanaan, a Pales- 
tinian journalist, had been arrested on allegations 
of offenses against state security. [11/19 FBIS] 
Nov. 15: Palestinians celebrated ‘‘Palestine Day,” 
the second anniversary of the PLO’s declaration of 
a state. 

A 4-year-old Palestinian boy died when rocks 
were thrown at the car he was riding in on the West 
Bank near Nablus. The car had Israeli tags. [11/19 
FBIS] 


Nov. 17: In Santiago, Chile, a bomb inside a 
softball bat killed James Thomas, a Canadian ex- 
ecutive, during a softball game between the US 
Chamber of Commerce and a Chilean university. 
An anonymous caller, purporting to represent the 
Chilean branch of the PLO, claimed responsibility. 
(11/18 NYT] 

Al-Jumhuriyah (Tunisia) reported that the Lib- 
yan government had expelled Abu Nidal. [11/20 
FBIS] 

Masked assailants axed to death Musa Abu 

Arafat, a 45-year-old suspected collaborator from 
Abasan al-Kabir. [11/21 FBIS] 
Nov. 18: In a speech to Likud members, Israeli 
prime minister Shamir said that past Likud leaders 
had left the messsage to ‘‘keep the land from the 
sea to the Jordan for the generations to come, for 
the mass immigration, and for the Jewish people.”’ 
[11/19, 11/20 FBIS] 

The PLO denied any involvement in the attack in 
Chile. [11/20 FBIS] 

In Rafah, Salah Hajazi, a 28-year-old suspected 
collaborator, was shot to death by masked assail- 
ants. [11/21 FBIS] 

Nov. 19: At the UN, Arab states relinquished their 
ritual of challenging Israel’s credentials and said 
they would instead challenge its representation of 
the occupied territories. [11/21 NYT] 

Nov. 20: In Gaza, Yusuf Muhammad Abu al- 
Alanin, a 16-year-old from Rafah, was killed by 
masked assailants. [11/21 FBIS] 

Nov. 23: In the Balata camp, Husni Ahmad, 24, 
was dragged from his house and later brought to 
al-Ittihad hospital where he died. In Janin, Sa‘id 
Balawi was kidnapped and killed. [11/28 FBIS] 
Nov. 24; In Nablus, the Fatah—Allied Revolution- 
ary Security Apparatus, described as a Palestinian 
version of Shin Bet, announced the banning of such 
names as “‘Black September” and ‘Black Pan- 
thers” for groups. [11/28 FBIS] 

Nov. 25: About 12 miles north of Eilat, an Egyptian 
border policeman crossed into Israel and killed 
four Israelis when he began firing on passing cars. 
He escaped back across the border and reportedly 
was arrested. [11/26 FBIS, NYT] 

Davar reported that the IDF had broadened rules 
for opening fire in the occupied territories. Soldiers 
could fire on any stone thrower, even when they 
were not in mortal danger, as long as they per- 
ceived serious danger to someone else from the 
thrower’s actions. 

It was also reported that Israeli authorities had 
arrested Wafiq Abu Sidu, a Gazan journalist and 
employee of the Arab Studies Society, on 22 No- 
vember. Sa‘id Iyad and journalist Adil al-Hanna 
were also reported arrested, as was lawyer Mu- 
hammad Abu Shaban. [11/28 FBIS] 

Nov. 26: Israeli labor inspectors were reported 
raiding businesses and fining employers $250 for 
each Palestinian employee working for them with- 
out a license. There were also reports of vigilante 
groups of Kakh supporters demanding that Israelis 
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fire all non-Jewish workers. Some Israelis who 
refused had their establishments firebombed and at 
least one shopkeeper and his Arab employee were 
stabbed. 

It was reported that the Israeli Defense Ministry 
had banned 20,000 Palestinians from entering Is- 
rael. [11/27 WP] f 

The Jerusalem Post reported that Israeli author- 
ities had arrested Mahmud Jamali, head of the 
Gaza Journalist's Association. 

Israeli authorities issued a green identity card to 
Nablus lawyer Adnan Abu Layla. The measure 
would prohibit Abu Layla from defending prison- 
ers at Qezi‘ot and other prisons in Israel. [11/28 
FBIS] 

Israel agreed to allow Egyptian officials to enter 
the country to investigate the 25 November shoot- 
ing incident near Eilat. [11/27 FBIS] 

Jerusalem radio reported that the Hawatimah 
faction of the DFLP in the occupied territories 
allegedly had gained effective control, marginaliz- 
ing the Yasir Abd Rabbuh faction. [11/29 FBIS] 
Nov. 27: Haʻaretz reported that Israeli security 
guards had arrested Muhammad Abdallah Amira, 
manager of al-Shaʻb, on administrative detention 
orders. [11/28 FBIS] 

The body of Yusuf Abu Zayun, a 46-year-old 
school principal from Yasid, was found seven 
weeks after he was kidnapped by masked assail- 
ants. {11/29 FBIS] 

Jerusalem police allowed 20 members of the 

Temple Mount Faithful to enter the Haram al- 
Sharif for the first time since the 8 October killings. 
A brief altercation took place between members of 
the group and some Palestinians at the entrance. 
[11/28 FBIS] 
Nov. 28: The body of Lutfi Sa‘id, a 51-year-old 
suspected collaborator, was found near Janin. The 
body of Fayiz al-Attar was also discovered. [11/30 
FBIS] 

IDF reservist Asher Rotem, 43, was sentenced 
to 28 days in prison for refusing to serve in the 
occupied territories, and Erez Harodi was sen- 
tenced to 14 days on the same charge. Since the 
beginning of the intifada, 128 Israeli reservists had 
refused to serve in the occupied territories. [11/29 
FBIS] 

Nov. 30: Members of Israel’s Labor Party with- 
drew a proposal that would have revised the party 
platform in order to permit negotiations with the 
PLO. [12/3 FBIS] 

Dec. 1: In Jerusalem, Israeli police shot and killed 
a Palestinian woman after she attempted to stab a 
policeman. [12/3 WP] 

Dec. 2: Using knives, Muhamud Suwaylihah, 17, 
Husni Suwaylihah, 17, and Jasir Duwaykat at- 
tacked passengers on an Israeli bus in Ramat Gan. 
A 24-year-old Israeli man was killed in the attack. 
Police shot and killed Duwaykat and arrested the 
others. [12/3 WP, FBIS] 

According to a report in al-Hamishmar, the 
Israeli government was developing a plan for a 
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phased withdrawal from the Gaza Strip. The Israeli 
military would reportedly leave all “‘population 
centers” following elections to establish an admin- 
istration. Israeli settlers who chose to stay in the 
area would be given “‘special status.” 

According to Jerusalem radio, DFLP supporters 
in the occupied territories split into two organiza- 
tions. The new organization, the Democratic 
Front, reportedly supported DFLP second-in-com- 
mand Abd Rabbuh. [12/4 FBIS] 

Ahmad Hamdan, a 60-year-old from Arbah, died 
from tear-gas inhalation. 

Sa‘id Abd al-Jabir, an alleged collaborator, was 
shot and killed reportedly after being kidnapped by 
members of the Black Panthers. 

Anwar Muhammad Ahmad Hasan, 17, died of 
wounds in a Bethlehem hospital after being shot by 
the IDF. [12/5 FBIS] 

Maj. Alon Batana, 27, was sentenced to 30 days 

in prison for his refusal to serve in the occupied 
territories. [12/3 FBIS] 
Dec. 3: Near Dayr al-Balah off the coast of Gaza, 
the Israeli military detained a fishing boat with a 
five-member crew. One member of the crew was 
killed trying to escape. 

Palestinian leader Faisal al-Husseini condemned 
the wave of killings and stabbings that erupted after 
the 8 October Haram al-Sharif killings. He also said 
that an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait was as 
important as an Israeli withdrawal from the occu- 
pied territories. [12/4 FBIS] 

IDF radio reported that the Israeli authorities 

sealed the homes of the families of the individuals 
who attacked a bus in Ramat Gan during the 
previous day. [12/3 FBIS] 
Dec. 4: Israeli police established new ‘‘mobile 
roadblocks’’ along the Green Line and increased 
the presence of officers at the checkpoints in re- 
sponse to knife attacks by Palestinians on Israelis. 
Police started ‘‘spot checks’’ of Palestinians 
throughout Israel. [12/5 NYT] 

On Israeli television, Israeli justice minister Dan 
Meridor said he saw no alternative but to employ 
deportations. [12/5 FBIS] 

Dec. 5: In Cairo, Rabbi Avraham Ravits of the 
Israeli Degel Hatora party met with Egyptian min- 
ister of state for foreign affairs Butrus Ghali to 
discuss the Gulf crisis and the Palestinian question. 

The body of Subhiyah Uwaydi, a 37-year-old 
woman, was found in the Tulkarm district. She was 
reportedly accused of ‘moral corruption.” [12/6 
FBIS] 

According to a report issued by Betzelem, in the 
three years of the intifada, 712 Palestinians had 
been killed by the Israeli military, 28 Israelis had 
been killed by Palestinians, and 311 Palestinians 
had been murdered for being alleged collaborators. 
In addition, it reported that 9,972 Palestinians were 
in prison at the time of the report and that 58 
Palestinians had been deported. [12/12 FBIS] 
Dec. 6: In Venice, Italian officials declared PLO 
leader Salah Khalaf guilty of ‘‘the illegal importing 


of weapons for terrorist purposes,’ allegedly for 
the Red Brigade in 1979, and sentenced him in 
absentia to 16 years in prison. [12/14 FBIS] 

Hasan Hasash, a 29-year-old suspected collabo- 
rator, was stabbed to death. [12/19 FBIS] 

Dec. 8: In the occupied territories, Palestinians 
observed the first day of a two-day strike commem- 
orating the 8 October killings on the Haram al- 
Sharif. [12/9 WP] 

Dec. 9: Labor Party leader Yitzhak Rabin said 
coexistence with the Palestinian population was 
impossible for Israel and that ‘‘the only chance [for 
a resolution] is through ... separation, provided 
Israel will enjoy peace and security. ’’ [12/10 NYT] 

The Islamic Jihad Movement—al-Aqsa Battal- 
ions called for the use of ‘‘all types of arms, 
including firearms” in the intifada. [12/10 FBIS] 

Two bombs exploded in Bethlehem, killing an 
Israeli soldier and injuring two others. [12/10 FT, 
WP] 

According to Jerusalem radio, the Israeli govern- 

ment said Arab land would not be confiscated for 
the Housing Ministry’s Galilee projects. [12/12 
FBIS] 
Dec. 10: The Wall Street Journal cited a Jerusalem 
Report poll on how Israel should respond to the 
intifada. Of those Israelis polled, 25 percent sup- 
ported some kind of statehood for Palestinians, 20 
percent supported the expulsion of all or some 
Palestinians from the occupied territories, and 20 
percent said Israel should withdraw from Gaza. 
[12/10 WSJ] 

The PFLP-GC and Islamic Jihad—al-Aqsa Bat- 

talions claimed responsibility for the 9 December 
Bethlehem bombings. [12/11 FBIS] 
Dec. 12: The New York Times reported that the 
IDF had begun deploying snipers in the West Bank 
to shoot Palestinians caught throwing rocks at 
Israeli cars. The snipers were permitted ‘‘to fire 
without warning only if they believed the stone 
throwers are endangering the lives of the drivers.” 
In the previous week, snipers had wounded at least 
four Palestinians. 

In Biddiya, a 13-year-old Palestinian girl was 
shot to death for throwing stones. It had not been 
determined whether soldiers or settlers had killed 
her. [12/13 NYT] 

Palestinian leader Sari Nusaybah was banned 

from international travel for three months. [12/18 
FBIS] 
Dec. 13: Seventeen months after he shot and killed 
Mahmud al-Farraj, 15, a Tel Aviv court found Col. 
Yaacov Sadeh guilty of ignoring army regulations 
on the use of plastic bullets. [12/14 JP] 

Labor Party chairman Shimon Peres accused the 
Israeli government of secretly setting up hundreds 
of caravans in the occupied territories for housing 
immigrants. [12/14 FBIS] 

Israeli construction and housing minister Sharon 
refuted accusations made by Labor Party leader 
Peres that immigrants were being sent to settle in 
the occupied territories. [12/20 FBIS] 


In an aluminum factory in Jaffa, unidentified 
Palestinians stabbed three Israelis to death: Ye- 
hoshua Hakmaz, 40; Iris Asarov, 22; and Moshe 
Ivan, 30. HAMAS allegedly took responsibility for 
the killings. [12/14 FBIS, 12/15 WP] 

Dec. 14: Israeli prime minister Shamir said peace 
talks should include discussions on water and 
nuclear weapons. [12/15 WP] 

Israeli police affairs minister Milo issued a state- 
ment prohibiting members of the Temple Mount 
Faithful from a planned tour of the Haram al- 
Sharif. [12/14 FBIS] 

Dec. 15: Israeli security charged Iman al-Almi, 34, 
Fadel Zaabut, 36, Mustafa al-Lidani, 25, and 
Shaykh Mustafa, 45, with membership in HAMAS 
and ordered them deported. [12/16 NYT, WP] 
Dec. 17: Members of the Temple Mount Faithful 
defied a police ban by holding a march near the 
Haram al-Sharif. Four members of the Kakh move- 
ment were arrested for trying to enter the Haram 
al-Sharif carrying placards. [12/18 NYT, 12/21 
FBIS] 

A senior Jordanian official rejected Israeli prime 
minister Shamir’s proposal to hold talks on water 
issues, saying ‘““what they are seeking is bilateral 
talks with us, and we are not prepared to do so 
outside the umbrella of an international peace 
conference on the Middle East.” [12/17 FBIS] 
Dec. 18: The Jerusalem Post reported that the 
Jewish Agency had ordered all agency and World 
Zionist Organization institutions not to employ 
Palestinians from the occupied territories. [12/18 
FBIS] 

Dec. 19: The PLO announced the 14 December 
death of Col. Muhammad Da‘ud in Damascus. The 
report alleged that he had died as the result of 
torture in Syrian prisons after being abducted in 
Beirut in 1985 by Syrian intelligence agents. [12/21 
FBIS] 

Dec. 20: The UN Security Council unanimously 
adopted resolution 681 deploring Israel’s planned 
deportation of Palestinians and called for the ap- 
pointment of UN personnel to monitor the status of 
Palestinians in the occupied territories. In a sepa- 
rate statement, the council also said it supported 
“an international conference, at an appropriate 
time, properly structured, [to] facilitate efforts to 
achieve a negotiated settlement and lasting peace 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict.” [12/21 WP] 

Mahmud Saad, a 36-year-old resident of Majd 
al-Shams, was charged with spying for Syria. 
[12/21] FBIS] 

An Israeli soldier from the Golani Brigade was 
sentenced to 28 days in jail for violating standing 
firing orders when he shot and injured a Nablus 
municipal worker, Hassan Ali Abd al-Latif. The 
worker had been granted permission to pass a 
secured area when the soldier fired on him. [12/21 
JP] 

Sami Halil, a 35-year-old Palestinian from Bayta, 
died from wounds received 17 December. He was 
suspected of collaborating with Israel. [12/21 FBIS] 
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Dec. 22: According to the Iraqi News Agency, the 
PFLP opened an office in Baghdad. [1/3 FBIS] 

The Israeli army shot and killed an unidentified 
man attempting to cut through a border fence in the 
Jordan Rift Valley. [12/24 FBIS] 

Dec. 23: Israel rejected any plans by the UN to 
change the function of UN employes in the occu- 
pied territories in accordance with UN resolution 
681. [12/24 WSJ] 

Dec. 25: Israeli construction and housing minister 
Sharon announced plans to build 2,500 additional 
houses for settlers in the occupied territories. 
[12/26 WP] 

Dec. 26: Menahem Livni, Shaul Nir, and Uzi 
Sharbaf, members of the Jewish Underground, 
were released after serving seven years of a life 
sentence for attacking the mayors of Nablus and 
Ramallah in 1980 and murdering three Palestinian 
youths in Hebron. [12/26 FBIS, 12/27 WP] 

Yesh Gvul (There is a Limit) issued a statement 

saying three more Israeli soldiers had been sen- 
tenced to jail for refusing to serve in the occupied 
territories. Two of the three were identified as Lt. 
Yaron Rosenbaum and Staff Sgt. Uri Rosenwachs. 
They said 133 soldiers had been jailed for refusing 
to serve. [1/2 FBIS] 
Dec. 27: A temporary restraining order issued by 
the Israeli High Court of Justice barred the Defense 
Ministry from deporting four Palestinians from 
Gaza as ordered 15 December. [12/28 NYT] 

A previously unknown Israeli group called the 
Zionist Avengers claimed responsibility for shoot- 
ing and injuring Faysal Amr, a 40-year-old Pales- 
tinian doctor, his sister Ibtisam Amr, and her 
one-year-old daughter in the West Bank south of 
Jerusalem. [12/29 NYT] 

Hadir Mahmud, a 30 year-old Palestinian from 

Aza Village in the Janin district, died at al-Ittihad 
Hospital from injuries sustained in March 1988 
when Israeli soldiers beat him on the spine. [12/28 
JP} 
Dec. 29: Palestinians in Gaza staged mass demon- 
strations in commemoration of the twenty-sixth 
anniversary of the first attack by Fatah against 
Israel on January 1, 1965. [12/30 NYT, WP] 

During the demonstrations, Israeli soldiers shot 
and killed five unidentified Palestinians in Gaza and 
wounded at least 100. [12/31 FBIS] 

The Israeli Land Administration announced 

plans to build on land in the Galilee confiscated 
from Palestinians in 1976. The confiscation led to 
the Land Day demonstrations in which six Pales- 
tinians were killed. [1/3 FBIS] 
Dec. 31: A Palestinian woman from Bethlehem died 
in a bomb explosion in the women’s lavatory in the 
Mahane Yehuda market in West Jerusalem. Israeli 
authorities alleged that she was setting the bomb. 
[12/31 FBIS, 1/1 WP] 

Israel’s Central Bureau of Statistics said that in 
the West Bank, domestic product and per capita 
disposable income fell 7-10 percent over the pre- 
vious two years. In Gaza, domestic product de- 
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clined 10-11 percent and disposable income 15-16 
percent. [1/3 FBIS] 

The Unified National Command published Call 
No. 66 in which it called for a halt to the killing of 
collaborators and the reformation of popular com- 
mittees. [1/15 FBIS] 


1991 


Jan. 1: IDF soldiers killed four Palestinians during 
Fatah Day demonstrations and celebrations. [1/2 
FBIS] 

The IDF announced the arrest of Sgt. Aryeh 

Cheloche, 19, for shooting three Palestinians on 27 
December. The charges were not further specified. 
[1/2 NYT] 
Jan. 2: Guido de Marco, president of the UN 
General Assembly, visited UN-administered Pales- 
tinian refugee camps in the occupied territories. 
[1/3 WSJ) 

Israeli soldiers shot and killed Shuhab Hamdan 
Saqra, a 30-year-old Palestinian woman, while fir- 
ing into a crowd of demonstrators. [1/4 FBIS] 

Israeli authorities detained Shaykh Bilal Hunun 
and Shaykh Riyad, both from Qalqiliyya, as well as 
eight other members of a charity committee in 
Qalqiliyya. In addition, Shaykh Muhammad Abu 
Zayd, director of the Janin area waqf and teacher at 
al-Aqsa mosque was sentenced to one-year admin- 
istrative detention. [1/3 FBIS] 

Jan. 4: The UN Security Council unanimously 
passed a statement criticizing Israel’s treatment of 
Palestinians in the occupied territories. [1/5 WP] 

An Israeli reserve soldier, who was a passenger 
in a car, shot and killed Samir al-Katamani, 30, 
after a bus driven by Katamani hit another car. A 
21-year-old Israeli woman was killed in the colli- 
sion. Israelis reported that the bus intentionally hit 
the car. Palestinians said the car failed to stop at an 
intersection. [1/4 FBIS, 1/5 NYT, WP] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that UNRWA 
workers in Gaza had requested additional food aid 
because of severe economic conditions. [1/4 JP] 
Jan. 5: Following the death of at least 10 Palestin- 
ians during the previous week and the wounding of 
several hundred, the United States chastised Israel 
for the use of lethal force and live fire when dealing 
with Palestinians. [1/6 NYT] 

In Nablus, 16 Palestinians announced the found- 
ing of the Socialist Nationalistic Front. 

The body of Salam Salamah, a 45-year-old sus- 
pected collaborator, was found near Rujayb. [1/9 
FBIS] 

Jan. 6: An unidentified man was shot and killed 
after illegally crossing the border from Jordan and 
allegedly attacking an Israeli military patrol. [1/7 
FBIS] 

Jan. 7: The four Palestinians from Gaza who were 
issued deportation orders on 15 December with- 
drew their appeals to the Israeli High Court of 
Justice after their request for access to information 
against them was denied. [1/7 FBIS] 


Israeli authorities announced plans to distribute 

gas masks to rural areas, including all settlements, 
in addition to urban areas. [1/8 FBIS] 
Jan. 8: Israel deported to Lebanon the four Pales- 
tinians ordered expelled on 15 December. Accord- 
ing to the Washington Post, a total of 64 Palestin- 
ians had been deported since December 1987. [1/8 
FBIS, 1/9 WP] 

Ilter Turkmen, Turkey’s ambassador to France, 

was appointed head of UNRWA. [1/9 FBIS] 
Jan. 13: A group of Palestinian physicians pro- 
tested Israel’s failure to provide gas masks and 
chemical warfare instructions to Palestinians in the 
occupied territories despite the imminent threat of 
war in the Persian Gulf. The physicians asked the 
UN to declare the occupied territories a ‘‘no-war 
zone.” [1/14 NYT] 

The Israeli Defense Ministry denied reports that 

it was only distributing gas masks to Jews in the 
occupied territories. [1/14 FBIS] 
Jan. 14: In Tunis, Hamza Abu Zayd, a bodyguard 
for PLO second-in-command Salah Khalaf, also 
known as Abu l[yad, assassinated Khalaf, PLO 
security chief Hayal Abd al-Hamid, also known as 
Abu al-Hawl, and Khalaf’s aide Muhammad Fakr 
Umari. PLO authorities originally suggested that 
the alleged killer had been ‘“‘manipulated”’ by Israel 
but later asserted that Abu Zayd may have been 
sponsored by Abu Nidal with whom he had been 
affiliated. With Khalaf’s assassination, only PLO 
chairman Yasir Arafat remained of the three 
founders of Fatah. [1/15 FBIS, WP, 1/16 NYT, 
WP} 

The Israeli High Court of Justice ordered the 
IDF to begin distributing gas masks to Palestinians 
in the occupied territories. [1/15 WP] 

Jan. 15: Israel denied any involvement in the 
assassination of the PLO leaders in Tunis. 

Israeli soldiers shot and killed three unidentified 
Palestinians and wounded more than 40 in demon- 
strations following the assassinations in Tunis. 

The Israeli military placed the occupied territo- 
ries under curfew. [1/15 FBIS, 1/16 FBIS, WP] 


Petroleum Affairs 
See also, Regional Affairs, Iraq, Lebanon, Sudan 


1990 
Sep. 21: Crude oil prices topped the $35 mark, their 
highest in nine years. [9/24 WSJ] 
Sep. 24: The Wall Street Journal reported that the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries’ 
(OPEC) production was 22 million barrels per day 
(bpd) up from an August low of 19.7 million bpd. 
Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates (UAE), 
and Venezuela were the main suppliers of extra oil. 
Actual supplies were around 22.2 million bpd. [9/24 
WSJ] 

In Washington, French finance minister Pierre 
Bérégovoy proposed that the International Mone- 


tary Fund and World Bank consider establishing a 
mechanism to avoid excessive jolts in the price of 
oil. He suggested setting aside a buffer stock of oil, 
owned by producer and consumer nations under a 
common authority, that would buy and then sell 
the oil to help stabilize prices. [9/25 NYT] 

Sep. 26: US president George Bush ordered the 
release of 5 million barrels of oil from the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserves in an effort to dampen ‘‘un- 
warranted speculation” in world oil markets and to 
test the system of tapping the reserves. [9/27 WP, 
9/28 NYT] 

Sep. 28: The International Energy Agency (IEA) 
urged its 21 members to make “‘all necessary 
decisions’’ in preparation for a possible oil crisis, 
but the agency also noted that there was no short- 
age at the moment and no reason to dip into 
strategic reserves. [9/29 WP] 

Oct. 11: Crude oil prices closed at $40.42, a new 
record. The price surge was attributed to reported 
dwindling US stockpiles, looming colder weather, 
and a British government warning on the possible 
use of force against Iraqi troops occupying Kuwait. 
[10/12 NYT] 

Oct. 15: The Washington Post reported that Saudi 
Arabia had discovered extensive new reserves of 
high-quality crude oil that might enable it to con- 
tinue pumping at its 1990 rate, or more, into the 
twenty-second century. [10/15 WP] 

Oct. 17: IEA officials dismissed an OPEC call to 
draw down strategic oil reserves to curb pricing 
problems. OPEC officials were reported anxious 
that continued rising prices would lead to a loss of 
markets. [10/18 WSJ] 

Oct. 18: Iraq offered to sell oil to anyone at $21 a 
barrel, the price set by OPEC at the last meeting 
before the invasion of Kuwait. [10/18 FBIS, 10/19 
NYT] 

Oct. 22: Crude oil prices dropped a record $5.41 to 
close at $28.38. The fall represented a 27 percent 
drop over a four-day period. The day’s drop fol- 
lowed statements by Saudi defense minister Sultan 
bin Abd al-Aziz that seemed to suggest the possi- 
bility of territorial concessions to Iraq and reports 
of Iraqi president Saddam Hussein having a dream 
in which the Prophet Muhammad told him his 
missiles were pointed in the wrong direction. [10/23 
WP] 

Nov. 3: Saudi oil minister Hisham Nazir said his 
country was producing 8.2 million bpd, its highest 
in a decade. On 2 August, Saudi production was 5.4 
million bpd. According to the IEA, since August 
the near doubling of the price of crude oil had led to 
a nearly 1 million barre] reduction in consumption. 
(11/4 NYT] 

Nov. 13: World oil production was reported to be 
200,000 barrels more per day than before the Iraqi 
invasion of 2 August. Prices ranged between 
$30-35 as opposed to around $20 before the Gulf 
crisis. [11/14 NYT] 

Nov. 30: Crude oil prices fell by $4.06 a barrel to 
$28.25 following a US invitation for Iraqi foreign 
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minister Tariq Aziz to visit Washington and for US 
secretary of state James Baker to visit Baghdad. 
[12/1 NYT, 12/3 WSJ] 

A fire, started by a leak, burned for almost four 
hours at the Ras Tannura oil refinery in. Saudi 
Arabia, the largest refinery in the world. It caused 
extensive damage, and long-term cuts in produc- 
tion were expected. [12/1 FT, 12/3 FBIS, 12/5 FT] 
Dec. 2: OPEC output was estimated to be 23 million 
bpd, the highest production level since early sum- 
mer. [12/3 WSJ] 

Dec. 5: According to a report by the IEA, world oil 
supplies reached their highest level since May. 
[12/5 WSJ} 

Dec. 6: Iraqi president Hussein’s decision to allow 
all foreigners to leave Iraq led to a $4.26 decline in 
crude oil prices. Prices closed at $26.40 a barrel. 
[12/7 NYT, WSJ] 

Dec. 8: The Organization of Arab Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries met in Cairo. [12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 12: Meeting in Vienna, OPEC announced 
plans to reinstate production quotas after the res- 
olution of the Gulf crisis and the resumption of 
Iraqi and Kuwaiti exports. [12/13 NYT, WSJ] 
Dec. 29: Saudi Arabia’s Ras Tannura refinery re- 
sumed production after a one-month closure. 


[12/31 FT] 
1991 


Jan. 11: In an effort to cushion the oil market, the 
IEA adopted an emergency plan under which ap- 
proximately 2 million barrels of oil would be re- 
leased each day from member governments’ re- 
serves if war started in the Persian Gulf. [1/12 
NYT] 

Jan. 14: On the eve of the United Nations deadline 
for Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait, crude oil prices 
rose $3.49 to $30.78. [1/15 NYT] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Iran, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, Tunisia, Turkey, Yemen 


1990 


Sep. 24: In Palma de Mallorca at the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, Italy and 
Spain proposed the establishment of an organiza- 
tion to address security and development problems 
throughout the Middle East and the Mediterra- 
nean. [9/25 NYT] 

Tunisia and Iran reestablished diplomatic rela- 
tions. [9/25 FBIS] 
Sep. 29: Agence France-Presse reported that the 
Arab Maghrib Union had agreed to eliminate non- 
customs barriers among member states. [10/2 
FBIS] 
Oct. 1: At the United Nations, Saudi foreign min- 
ister Saud al-Faysal and Iranian foreign minister 
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Ali Akbar Velayati discussed the normalization of 
their countries’ relations. [10/4 FBIS] 

Oct. 10: The New York Times reported that US 
government investigators of the December 1988 
bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, 
Scotland, had uncovered evidence that Libyan 
intelligence agents might have assembled and 
planted the bomb. Investigators still believed, how- 
ever, that Iran had commissioned the attack as 
revenge for the July 1988 downing of an Iranian 
passenger plane over the Persian Gulf by the USS 
Vincennes and that Syrian authorities knew about 
the operation but did nothing to stop it. The evi- 
dence was based on the recovered parts of the 
detonator which were said to be identical to 10 
timers seized from two Libyan intelligence agents 
in February 1988 in Senegal. Investigators hypoth- 
esized that the Libyans had been hired to carry out 
the bombing by Ahmad Jibril of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine—-General Command 
(PFLP—GC) after it was discovered in October 
1988 that Western agents had infiltrated the 
PFLP—GC operation. [10/10 NYT] 

Nov. i: The Arab League officially began work in 
Cairo. [11/2 FBIS] 

US law enforcement officials said the Justice 
Department planned to investigate a possible Drug 
Enforcement Agency (DEA) connection to the 
1988 bombing of Pan Am Flight 103. The DEA 
reportedly led an operation out of the Frankfurt 
airport until one year before the bombing, and US 
officials were reported wondering whether DEA’s 
access at the airport had been exploited by the 
bombers through the use of 2 DEA informant or 
courier. [11/2 WP, 11/3 NYT] 

Nov. 27: The first Maghrib conference on Mediter- 
ranean security ended after meeting for three days 
in Algiers. [12/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 29: The Washington Post reported that the 
Gulf states had agreed to a $6 billion loan package 
for the Soviet Union. [11/29 WP] 

Dec. 10: Sudanese leader Umar Hassan al-Bashir 
met with Iranian president Ali Akbar Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani in Tehran. [12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 22: The Gulf Cooperation Council convened 
in Doha. Members discussed a joint policy to force 
Irag to leave Kuwait and long-term security ar- 
rangements. [12/23 NYT] 

Dec. 23: Members of the GCC agreed to improve 
relations with Iran. [12/24 FT] 


1991 


Jan. 2: Arab League assistant secretary general 
Salah al-Mukhtar resigned to protest the decision 
to move the Arab League headquarters to Cairo. 
Ahmad Adil became the new assistant secretary 
general. 

Iranian foreign minister Velayati, Pakistani for- 
eign minister Sahabzada Yaqub Khan, and Turkish 
foreign minister Ahmet Kurtcebe Alptemocin met 


in Islamabad to discuss their relations and the Gulf 
crisis. [1/3 FBIS] 

Jan. 14: Iran and Jordan restored diplomatic rela- 
tions. Relations had been broken since 1981. [1/15, 
1/16 FBIS] 


Iran-Iraq War 
1990 


Sep. 20: Iranian deputy foreign minister Ma- 
nuchehr Motaki said the International Committee 
of the Red Cross had informed his government of 
the death of former oil minister Muhammad Javad 
Tondguyan who had been taken prisoner by Iraq in 
1981. [9/21 FT] 

Oct. 4: Iran released 22 Sudanese mercenaries 
captured during the war. They were turned over to 
Col. Sulayman Muhammad Sulayman, a member 
of Sudan’s Revolutionary Command Council, dur- 
ing an official visit to Tehran. [10/5 FBIS] 

Oct. 14: Iran and Iraq resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions. [10/15 NYT] 

Oct. 23: The Iraqi News Agency reported that 
former Iranian oil minister Tondguyan had commit- 
ted suicide while imprisoned in 1982. [10/24 FBIS] 
Nov. 4: Iran accused Iraq of holding more Iranian 
prisoners of war despite Iraqi claims that they had 
all been released. [11/5 FT] 

Nov. 10: Iraq turned over Khosravi to Iran. It was 
the last Iranian city under Iraqi occupation. [12/13 
FBIS] 

Nov. 15: At the end of an official visit to Baghdad, 
Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar Velayati said the 
two countries had reached agreement on problems 
regarding the further release of prisoners of war 
and visits by their nationals to religious shrines in 
both countries. [11/16 FT] 

Velayati visited the tomb of Imam Ali in Najaf. 

The preceding day he visited the tomb of Imam 
Musa al-Kazim. [11/15 FBIS] 
Nov. 21: Iraq released some Iranian prisoners con- 
victed in Iraqi tribunals while in captivity. Iran also 
reportedly released some Iraqi prisoners. [11/21, 
11/23 FBIS] 


1991 


Jan. 8: Iran and Iraq moved their last border fences 
one kilometer inside their agreed-upon border leav- 
ing a two-kilometer buffer zone. [1/9 FT] 


Persian Gulf Crisis 
1990 


Sep. 16: In a Washington Post interview, Gen. 
Michael J. Dugan, the US Air Force chief of staff, 
said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had concluded 
that US air power was the only effective option for 
forcing Iraq out of Kuwait if war erupted. Dugan 
also stated that Baghdad would be on the ‘‘cutting 
edge” of the bombing and that, according to Israeli 


advice, Iraqi president Saddam Hussein ‘‘ought to 
be at the focus of our efforts.” [9/16 WP] 

The United Nations (UN) Security Council 
passed resolution 667 by a vote of 15-0 condemn- 
ing Iraqi violations of the diplomatic missions of 
Belgium, Canada, France, and the Netherlands. 

In an eight-minute unedited speech broadcast on 
Iraqi television, US president George Bush told the 
Iraqi people that miscalculations by President Hus- 
sein had brought them to the brink of war but that 
a peaceful resolution was still possible. 

US national security adviser Brent Scowcroft 
said the United States had ‘‘no concrete evidence” 
that Iran was violating the UN embargo against 
Iraq. 

In Manama, Khalifa bin Salman Khalifa, head of 

Bahrain’s civil government, expressed support for 
those advocating that, in addition to an Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait, a goal of the forces aligned 
against Iraq should be to deprive Iraq of its ‘“weap- 
ons of mass destruction.” [9/17 WP] 
Sep. 17: The 12 European Community (EC) nations 
announced that they were expelling all Iraqi mili- 
tary attachés and restricting the movements of 
other Iraqi diplomats. 

US secretary of defense Richard Cheney fired 
Gen. Dugan, the air force chief of staff, because of 
remarks he made to the Washington Post about US 
contingency plans. 

After having opened the border crossing be- 
tween Kuwait and Saudi Arabia on 15 September, 
Iragi authorities began prohibiting Kuwaiti men 
between the ages of 17 and 45 from entering Saudi 
Arabia. The age limits were those for conscription 
into the Iraqi army during national emergencies. 
Iragi border guards were reported confiscating the 
identity documents of Kuwaitis crossing at Khafji. 
The Iraqis closed the border following the 2 August 
invasion, [9/18 WP] 

The Financial Times reported that the estimated 
$9 billion in international aid allotted for Egypt, 
Jordan, and Turkey would be “‘integrated’’ into 
reform programs supported by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank. [9/17 
FT] 


In Washington, Israeli defense minister Moshe 
Arens told US secretary of defense Cheney that 
Israel needed $1 billion in additional military aid 
and compensation for the proposed US-Saudi arms 
deal valued at more that $20 billion. Cheney report- 
edly told Arens that Israel’s ‘‘qualitative military 
edge’’ would be maintained. The Israeli govern- 
ment was reported as also wanting forgiveness of 
its $4.5 billion military aid debt and greater coop- 
eration with the United States in the military build- 
up against Iraq including increased intelligence 
sharing. [9/18 NYT, WP] 

The Financial Times reported that the Egyptian 
government was deploying an additional 15,000 
troops to join the 2,500 Egyptians already in Saudi 
Arabia. The new deployment was to be backed by 
tanks and armored personnel carriers. There were 
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an estimated 3,200 Syrian soldiers in the kingdom 
and 1,000 in the United Arab Emirates (UAE). 
(9/17 FT] 

In Amman, the Popular Forces Conference on 
the Gulf Crisis came to a close. Delegates called for 
“striking at U.S. interests everywhere, by all 
means, the moment the U.S. military aggression on 
Iraq begins.’’ [9/18 FBIS] 

Al-Shargq al-Awsat (London) announced the cre- 
ation and the issuance of the first communiqué of 
Sabah, the Kuwaiti resistance movement. [9/24 
FBIS] 

Al-Qadisiyah reported the Iraqi Revolutionary 

Command Council (RCC) decision to dissolve Ku- 
waiti Airways and transfer its assets to Iraqi Air- 
ways. [9/20 FBIS] 
Sep. 18: Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, UN relief 
coordinator, said the Iraqi government had not 
responded to a request for a meeting with him and 
other UN officials. Aga Khan was concerned about 
food and medicine shortages posing a serious prob- 
lem for foreigners trapped in Irag and Kuwait. [9/19 
NYT] 

‘Saudi Arabian foreign minister Saud al-Faysal 
said his country would welcome the presence of 
Soviet troops on Saudi soil if Moscow decided to 
join the forces aligned against Iraq. [9/19 FT] 

The Financial Times reported that Baghdad was 
refusing to issue exit visas to 21 Brazilian techni- 
cians because they allegedly knew Iraqi military 
secrets. [9/18 FT] 

The Turkish government rejected an Iraqi offer 
of free oil from the Kirkuk fields. [9/20 FBIS) 
Sep. 19: Jordanian king Hussein, Algerian presi- 
dent Chadli Benjedid, and Moroccan king Hassan 
II met in Rabat to discuss the Gulf crisis. Accord- 
ing to the New York Times, King Hussein was 
promoting a peace proposal that linked the with- 
drawal of non-Arab forces to an Iraqi withdrawal, 
established a “‘privileged relationship’’ between 
Iraq and Kuwait, and called for a peace conference 
that would include Lebanon and the Israeli occu- 
pation of the West Bank. [9/21 NYT] 

The New York Times quoted US officials as 
saying that US secretary of defense Cheney in- 
formed Israeli defense minister Arens that the 
Bush administration would look ‘*sympathetical- 
ly’’ on Israel’s request for additional military aid if 
it did not oppose, the proposed Saudi arms sale. 
[9/19 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported David Boren, 
chairman of the Senate Intelligence Committee, as 
saying that intelligence reports submitted to poli- 
cymakers ‘“‘three to four days’’ before 2 August 
gave an invasion ‘ʻa really high degree of probabil- 
ity.” [9/19 WP] 

Because of the Yemeni government and Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization's (PLO) stance in 
regard to the crisis, Saudi Arabia abolished resi- 
dence and employment privileges once extended to 
Palestinians and Yemenis. [9/20 FBIS, FT] 
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The New York Times reported that Jordanian 
shipments of goods to Iraq had stopped but that 
Iraqi crude oil shipments to Jordanian refineries 
continued. [9/19 NYT] 

The Jordanian government issued a warning that 
unless it was compensated for observing the UN- 
sanctioned embargo against Iraq, its economy 
might collapse. [9/20 NYT] 

The Iraqi government announced that it was 
confiscating assets of countries complying with the 
UN embargo. [9/20 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that Iraqi officials 
had detained approximately 2,000 Bangladeshi cit- 
izens to work in military camps in Kuwait and that 
a number of Bangladeshi diplomats accredited to 
Kuwait were being denied permission to leave 
Baghdad. [9/19 WP] 

US intelligence officials said Iranian and Iraqi 

officials had discussed the possibility of linking 
their pipeline networks as well as of Iran selling 
Iraqi oil on the world market in return for part of 
the profits. [9/20 NYT] 
Sep. 20: British defense secretary Tom King said 
Britain and the United States had agreed to a joint 
plan for command and control of British forces in 
Saudi Arabia. [9/21 FT, 9/22 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that during Israeli 
defense minister Aren’s visit to Washington, the 
Bush administration promised to lease Israel F-15A 
and F-15B planes, Patriot air defense systems, and 
CH-53 cargo helicopters to help offset proposed 
arms sales to Arab states. Israeli officials in Jeru- 
salem said the leasing arrangement predated the 
Gulf crisis. The administration also reportedly de- 
ferred decisions on Israeli requests for additional 
F-16s and rejected requests for ‘‘real-time’’ sharing 
of satellite data. No answer was given for requests 
of $1 billion in ‘‘emergency”’ military aid and an 
increase in annual military aid from $1.8 billion to 
$2.5 billion. [9/20 WP] 

The Wall Street Journal quoted a senior US 
military officer as saying that the army and air force 
were drafting plans for the permanent positioning 
of some 10,000 troops and the securing of air bases 
in the region after resolution of the crisis. Civilian 
officials at the Pentagon reportedly denied the 
existence of such a policy. [9/20 WSJ] 

The Financial Times reported that at the request 
of the exiled Kuwaiti government, Argentine pres- 
ident Carlos Menem had ordered two transport 
aircraft and two naval vessels to join the forces in 
the Gulf. [9/20 FT] 

The Japanese government and the Gulf Cooper- 
ation Council (GCC) were reported establishing the 
Gulf Peace Fund to administer Japan’s contribu- 
tions to the operational costs of forces in the Gulf. 
(9/21 FT] 

Saudi Arabia halted oil deliveries to Jordan re- 
portedly because of non-payment. Saudi Arabia 
had supplied approximately half of Jordan’s daily 
oil demand. Jordanian crown prince Hassan said 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan’s third largest trading part- 


ner, had also stopped buying most Jordanian prod- 
ucts, [9/21 NYT] 

The Associated Press reported that Egypt, Qa- 

tar, Saudi Arabia, and the UAE had decided to 
revive the Arab Organization for Industrialization 
to manufacture weapons for the Kuwaiti resis- 
tance. [9/21 FT] 
Sep. 21: US president Bush told a group of con- 
gressional leaders that, among other things, the 
destruction taking place in Kuwait would make it 
difficult for the United States to adhere to the goal 
of using sanctions to force an Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait. [9/30 NYT] 

After congressional urging, the White House 
disclosed that it would pare down the $20 billion 
arms sale to Saudi Arabia into an immediate pack- 
age which would be followed in January 1991 by a 
second package taking into account Saudi Arabia’s 
longer-term needs. [9/22 WP] 

Iraq ordered the expulsion of the US military 
attaché and two civilian diplomats. The United 
States responded with expulsions in kind. Other 
diplomats ordered expelled from Iraq were three 
Britons, three Egyptians, eleven French, five Ital- 
ians, two Spaniards, and two West Germans. 
Egypt responded by expelling the Iraqi military 
attaché and two senior diplomats. [9/22 NYT] 

The Financial Times reported that the Egyptian 
government predicted losses of $10 billion during 
fiscal 1990-91 because of the Gulf crisis. [9/21 FT] 

Exiled Kuwaiti finance minister Ali Khalifah 
al-Sabah said that Iraqi forces had mined Kuwaiti 
oil installations. [9/22 NYT] 

Sep. 22: Jordanian king Hussein pleaded his coun- 
try’s case to the American public in an address 
broadcast by the Cable News Network (CNN). 
The speech also was reported delivered in letter 
form to members of the US Congress. [9/23 NYT] 

The Saudi government announced the expulsion 

of most Iraqi, Jordanian, and Yemeni diplomats. 
[9/23 WP] 
Sep. 23: The Iraqi government announced the 
abolition of the Kuwaiti dinar. Exchange of the 
currency for Iraqi dinars was to be on a one-to-one 
basis which translated into a two-thirds devalua- 
tion of the Kuwaiti dinar. [9/24 NYT] 

The Iraqi RCC issued a statement threatening to 
make ‘‘oil, the region, and Israel’’ victims if Iraq 
was ‘‘strangled’’ by the UN-sponsored embargo 
and if ‘‘there are some who are directing a bloody 
strike at the Iragis.” The RCC referred to the 
annexation of Kuwait as an ‘‘eternal decision” and 
rebuffed the efforts of Arabs attempting to mediate 
a withdrawal. The RCC also stated that its ‘‘prime 
objective’ remained ‘‘the liberation of Palestine.” 
[9/24 NYT, WP, 9/30 NYT] 

In a television interview, US secretary of state 
James Baker defended US policy toward Iraq 
before the invasion and rejected assertions that 
signals by the State Department had led Iraqi 
president Hussein to believe that the United States 
would not oppose an invasion of Kuwait. [9/24 WP] 


The Washington Post reported that the United 
States had drafted contingency plans that included 
US troops crossing into Iraq through the Jordanian 
desert and Turkish mountains. [9/23 WP] 

The Iraqi government reportedly apologized for 
the storming of the French ambassador’s residence 
in Kuwait on 14 September. Iraqi troops allegedly 
thought the building belonged to a member of the 
ousted Sabah family. 

In Tehran, Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad and 

Iranian president Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani 
reiterated that Irag should relinquish Kuwait and 
withdraw its forces. Asad’s visit was reportedly 
aimed at convincing the Iranians not to forego 
sanctions against Iraq. [9/24 WP] 
Sep. 24: Speaking at the opening session of the UN 
General Assembly, French president Francois Mit- 
terrand presented a four-stage peace plan for the 
Middle East: After the Iraqi government affirmed 
its intention to withdraw its troops from Kuwait 
and free hostages, the ‘‘international community 
would be called on to guarantee the withdrawal of 
Iragi forces’’ and the restoration of Kuwaiti sover- 
eignty and the ‘‘democratic will of the Kuwaiti 
people.’’ The third stage called for efforts to re- 
solve the Lebanese situation and the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. The fourth stage called for ‘‘mutually 
agreed arms reductions”’ in the area. [9/25 WP] 

The UN Security Council passed resolution 669 
ordering the Sanctions Committee to examine aid 
requests by countries adversely affected by the 
UN-sanctioned embargo of Iraq. [12/7 Middle East 
International} 

The Financial Times reported that the industri- 
alized Group of Seven had agreed to a two-tier 
approach to aiding countries hurt by the Gulf crisis. 
In conjunction with the IMF, World Bank, and 
donor countries such as Saudi Arabia, South Ko- 
rea, and the UAE, short-term emergency aid was 
to be dispensed to Egypt, Jordan, and Turkey 
while medium-term assistance would go to other 
affected countries. [9/24 FT] 

The IMF interim committee agreed that the body 
should promptly increase lending to nations hurt by 
the Gulf crisis provided they were adopting sound 
adjustment policies of their own. [9/25 WSJ] 

It was reported that the West German pledges of 
assistance to forces in the Gulf would include 
equipment from the East German National Peo- 
ple’s Army. 

The Taiwanese government announced that it 
would provide $30 million in humanitarian aid to 
Egypt, Jordan, and Turkey for refugees stranded in 
the Gulf as a result of the Iraqi invasion. 

The South Korean government announced that it 
would provide $220 million over two years to the 
multinational effort. 

Saudi finance minister Muhammad Abalkhail 
said that despite rising oil prices, his government 
had not made windfall gains because of costs 
related to defense requirements, human displace- 
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ments, and assistance to countries affected by the 
Iraqi invasion. [9/25 FT] 

Iraq was reported to have established some six 
chemical decontamination sites in southern Iraq. 
[9/25 NYT] 

Ayatollah Muhammad Taqi al-Mudarresi of the 

Islamic Action Organization in Iraq said represen- 
tatives of communist, Islamic, and Kurdish groups 
opposed to Saddam Hussein had solved their dif- 
ferences and were meeting in Damascus to estab- 
lish a government-in-exile. (9/25 FBIS, FT] 
Sep. 25: US networks broadcast parts of a 76- 
minute speech to the US public by Iraqi president 
Hussein. It was in response to US president Bush’s 
8-minute speech on Iraqi television on 16 Septem- 
ber. [9/26 WP] 

The UN Security Council passed resolution 670 
by a vote of 14-1 to cut air traffic to and from Iraq 
and Kuwait. The measure also called for UN 
members to detain Iraqi-registered ships or bar 
them from ports. With the exception of Cuba and 
Ivory Coast, all council members were represented 
by their foreign ministers. Cuba voted against the 
air embargo. [9/26 NYT] 

Addressing the UN General Assembly, Soviet 
foreign minister Eduard Shevardnadze said his 
government might support UN-sanctioned military 
action to force Iraq out of Kuwait. Shevardnadze 
called the Iraqi invasion an ‘‘act of terrorism’’ and 
an ‘‘affront to mankind.” [9/26 WP] 

In a speech to the IMF and World Bank, US 
president Bush announced the creation of the Gulf 
Crisis Financial Coordination Group to administer 
aid to the frontline states affected by the crisis. US 
treasury secretary Nicholas Brady was to head the 
group, and the World Bank and IMF were to lend 
technical assistance. [9/26 NYT] 
` World Bank president Barber Conable said the 
bank was establishing a special loan program to 
help countries resettle returning workers fleeing 
Kuwait and Iraq. 

The 66 poorest countries asked the EC for emer- 
gency short-term assistance aid to help cover in- 
creases in their oil import bills. [9/26 FT] 

Saudi Arabia expelled 12 more Jordanian diplo- 
mats. In protest, Jordan recalled its ambassador. 

At the end of a four-day visit to Tehran by Syrian 
president Asad, Syria and Iran declared that they 
were in *‘full agreement” in their opposition to the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and the US deployment in 
the Gulf. [9/26 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported US intelligence 

officials as saying that they had evidence that Iran 
was allowing some food shipments into Iraq. [9/25 
WP] 
Sep. 26: According to the Washington Post, US 
secretary of state Baker told Israeli foreign minis- 
ter David Levy that the United States would retal- 
iate against Iraq if it attacked Israel. [9/28 WP] 

The UN Security Council was reported to have 
decided that the air embargo against Iraq did not 
apply to passenger flights. The British mission to 
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the UN noted, however, that the general embargo 
should have the effect of stopping Iraqi Airways 
flights because the ban prohibited buying items, 
such as tickets, from an Iraqi company. (9/27 NYT] 

The United States rejected an Iragi demand that 
it be supplied with a list of non-diplomats taking 
refuge in the US embassy in Baghdad. The Iraqis 
reiterated the warning that anyone harboring refu- 
gees faced the possibility of execution. The request 
was also sent to other Western embassies in Bagh- 
dad. [9/27 WP} 

The Iraqi government announced that as of | 
October, stranded foreigners would not receive 
food from Iraqi authorities. [9/28 FBIS] 

Addressing the UN General Assembly, British 
foreign secretary Douglas Hurd supported the idea 
of regional security systems devised by and for the 
states of the Middle East. He cited the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe as a good 
example. [9/27 FT] 

Turkish president Turgut Ozal said his country 
would support UN-sanctioned military action 
against Iraq. [9/27 WP] 

Ozal also said his government wanted a free 
trade agreement with the United States to help 
offset losses from the crisis. [9/28 FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported that in the US 

Congress, the House Appropriations Committee 
had agreed temporarily to exempt Egypt from a law 
prohibiting further security assistance to nations 
that fall more than a year in arrears on previous 
loans. [9/26 WP] 
Sep. 27: The Bush administration announced its 
scaled-down $6~7 billion arms package for Saudi 
Arabia as well as a $37 million sale to Bahrain. The 
Saudi package continued to stir controversy on 
Capitol Hill because some items in the ‘‘emergen- 
cy’’ package would not be delivered before 1991 
and some not until 1995. 

The Sanctions Committee of the UN Security 
Council was reported to have decided to allow the 
Indian ship MV Vishwa Siddhi to unload food aid 
at Faw. The food was to be distributed to Indians 
and other Asians trapped in Iraq and Kuwait. 

Iraqi information minister Latif Nassif al-Jassim 
said that the death penalty for harboring foreigners 
applied only to Iraqi citizens and that his govern- 
ment had no intention of taking action against 
embassies sheltering foreign citizens. 


The Iraqi Interior Ministry ordered Kuwaiti cit- 


izens to apply for Iraqi citizenship before 31 Octo- 
ber. [9/28 WP] 

Deposed Kuwaiti amir Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah 
addressed the UN General Assembly. The amir 
said his government would forgive the interest on 
loans made to the world’s poorest countries and 
would examine the principal on their loans with a 
view to easing their debt burden. 

The amir also paid a visit to the White House. 
[9/28 NYT] 

World Bank president Conable said that the bank 
might have to create a new pool of aid for Eastern 


Europe and other nations if the Gulf situation 
proved to be a protracted crisis. Morocco, Paki- 
stan, and Sudan were said to be candidates for 
additional aid in 1991. [9/28 WP] 

The Wall Street Journal reported that the Syrian 

government had dispatched Baath Party officials to 
the provinces to defend Syria’s stance in the Gulf 
crisis. [9/27 WSJ] 
Sep. 28: US national security adviser Scowcroft 
said that Iraq’s ‘‘systematic destruction” of Ku- 
wait was shortening the time the United States 
could wait for sanctions to force an Iragi with- 
drawal from Kuwait. [9/30 NYT] 

US secretary of state Baker and Soviet foreign 

minister Shevardnadze met with Jordanian crown 
prince Hassan in New York. [9/29 WP] 
Sep. 29: The Washington Post quoted a senior US 
diplomat in Riyadh as saying that Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, and the other members of the GCC were 
coordinating sanctions against Jordan, Yemen, 
and, in some instances, other Arab and Islamic 
states that had refused to take a stand against Iraqi 
actions. Kuwait was also reported to have halted 
shipments of free oil to Yemen, 

The Washington Post quoted US intelligence 
sources as revealing that Iraq had a stockpile of 
biological weapons. 

The Washington Post reported that the Bush 
administration had rejected an unsolicited offer 
from Taiwan of a $100 million contribution toward 
efforts in the Gulf because it feared that accepting 
it would antagonize the Chinese government. Ad- 
ministration officials reportedly suggested that the 
Taiwanese give the money to Egypt, Jordan, and 
Turkey. Taiwan later offered $30 million to Middle 
Eastern countries suffering from the crisis. [9/29 
WP] 

The Iraqi News Agency (INA) quoted Iraqi trade 
minister Muhammad Mahdi Salih as saying that 
foreign nationals would not be deprived of ration 
coupons. [10/2 FBIS] 

At the UN, Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar 

Velayati met with the GCC foreign ministers to 
discuss the situation in the Gulf. [10/1 FBIS] 
Sep. 30: Iraqi president Hussein said his govern- 
ment would contact the French government to 
clarify the two nations’ position regarding the 
crisis. [10/1 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that some US and 
Gulf officials were worried that the achtevement of 
the nominal goals of fulfilling the UN resolutions 
vis-a-vis Iraq and the four objectives established by 
US president Bush might actually be a “hollow 
victory” or a “‘failure’’ because it would leave 
Saddam Hussein in power and his military intact. 

The Washington Post reported that following 
their meetings earlier in the month, Jordanian king 
Hussein and Algerian president Bendjedid dis- 
patched a letter to Iraqi president Hussein express- 
ing their willingness to pursue peace initiatives in 
response to a “‘sign’’ or ‘written commitment’ 


that he would withdraw his forces from Kuwait. 
[9/30 WP] 

Saudi defense minister Sultan bin Abd al-Aziz 
warned Israel not to get involved in the Gulf crisis 
and said that his country would not allow Israel to 
defend it against Iraq. 

Two US airmen died when their F-15s crashed in 
southern Saudi Arabia during training exercises. 
[10/1 WP] 

Saudi Arabia was reported prohibiting the entry 
of trucks carrying Jordanian goods. [10/1 FBIS] 

The Independent reported that North China In- 

dustries secretly had agreed to sell Iraq seven tons 
of lithium hydride, a chemical used to manufacture 
missile fuel and nuclear weapons. The Chinese 
Foreign Ministry dismissed the report as “‘ground- 
less” and the company said it did not produce 
lithium hydride. [10/1 FT] 
Oct. 1: Speaking before the UN General Assembly, 
US president Bush said that following an Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait “‘opportunities’’ might 
exist to settle the conflict ‘‘that divides Arabs from 
Israel” and to resolve disputes between Iraq and 
Kuwait. Later, at a press conference, Bush said his 
position on an unconditionad Iraqi withdrawal had 
not changed. He also said that even if Iraq did 
withdraw, its chemical and other weapons capabil- 
ities would still be a problem. [10/2 NYT, WP] 

The Washington Post reported that on 24 July, 
the day before US ambassador April Glaspie held 
her last meeting with Iragi president Hussein be- 
fore the 2 August invasion, the US government 
reportedly sent confidential messages to some US 
ambassadors in the region, including Glaspie, in- 
structing them to tell their host governments that 
Washington was concerned about Hussein’s 
threats to use military force. It also stated that the 
United States took no position on the Iraqi-Kuwaiti 
border dispute. According to the report, “two 
informed sources” said that Glaspie did not receive 
additional specific instructions from Secretary of 
State Baker on how to handle the 25 July meeting. 
[10/1 WP] 

Iraqi president Hussein ordered the release of 
eight French hostages. A ‘‘senior French official” 
was quoted as saying that President Mitterrand was 
concerned that Hussein needed a face-saving 
means to change his position and withdraw from 
Kuwait. 

The Jordanian government suspended commer- 
cial road traffic transiting to Saudi Arabia. [10/2 
WP] 

Israeli officials announced plans to distribute gas 
mask kits to residents and visitors. [10/2 NYT, WP] 
Oct. 2: Gen. Mikhail Moiseyev, chief of the Soviet 
General Staff, said force should not be used in the 
Gulf unless approved by the UN. Moiseyev said 
the Soviet Union only had 206 ‘‘technicians’’ in 
Iraq and that they were not contributing to the Iraqi 
military. The Pentagon reportedly believed there 
were 500~1,000 Soviet civilian and military advis- 
ers in Iraq. [10/3 NYT] 
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Agence France-Presse (AFP) quoted Pakistani 

finance minister Sartaj Aziz as saying that the Gulf 
crisis threatened to leave Pakistan with a $3 billion 
deficit for fiscal year 1990. [10/4 FBIS] 
Oct. 3: Bush administration officials said the pro- 
posed $6~7 billion Saudi arms package was vital to 
a long-term strategy to deter attacks on the king- 
dom after the crisis. Previously, the administration 
had pushed the package on the grounds that it 
would bolster Saudi Arabia’s immediate defenses. 
[10/4 NYT] 

The French government denied suggestions that 
it was backing away from the terms of the UN 
resolutions regarding the Iraqi invasion in favor of 
a diplomatic solution. [10/4 FT] 

French president Mitterrand met with UAE 
president Shaykh Zayd Sultan Nahayyan in Abu 
Dhabi. 

In reference to Mitterrand’s 24 September UN 
speech, a ‘‘senior Mitterrand advisor’’ said his 
government was prepared to fight to restore Ku- 
waiti sovereignty but not to restore the Sabah 
family to power. Mitterrand’s call for the ‘“demo- 
cratic expression of the choice of the Kuwaiti 
people” caused consternation and speculation in 
some allied governments. [10/4 WP] 

Iranian foreign minister Velayati said Iran would 
not participate in any military efforts to force Iraq 
from Kuwait. [10/4 FBIS] 

Iraqi president Hussein paid his first visit to his 
troops in Kuwait. [10/4 NYT] 

Following a visit to Baghdad, Yusuf Ben Abbas, 
Morocco’s ambassador to France, said that Iraq’s 
annexation of Kuwait was negotiable and that 
Baghdad wanted ‘‘better access to the sea, joint oil 
exploration and cancellation of debt.” 

On a Middle East tour, Japanese foreign minister 
Toshiki Kaifu pledged $250 million in emergency 
aid to Jordan and $400 million to Egypt. [10/4 FT] 
Oct. 4: Shaykh Salim al-Sabah, Kuwait’s interior 
minister and the nominal head of the resistance 
movement, said the movement was shifting ‘‘away 
from human targets.” Kuwaiti and Western offi- 
cials were reported as saying that the underground 
was giving up much of the armed struggle after a 
wave of Iraqi executions of Kuwaitis. Instead the 
movement would concentrate on passive resis- 
tance, disobedience, intelligence gathering, and the 
protection of foreign nationals. [10/5 WP] 

Egyptian president Husni Mubarak asserted that 
Iraq and Israel had been secretly in contact in 
preceding weeks and that they had indirect con- 
tacts in 1987 and 1989. Mubarak said he was 
making the disclosure in response to Iraqi allega- 
tions that Egypt was subservient to US and Israeli 
intelligence systems. [10/5 FBIS, 10/6 NYT] 

The New York Times reported US congressman 
Stephen Solarz as saying that, following the Iraqi 
invasion, Saudi Arabia had requested US military 
assistance to defend the kingdom after three Iraqi 
border incursions led the government to conclude 
that an invasion was imminent. [10/4 NYT] 
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British foreign secretary Hurd said the UN Se- 
curity Council should begin preparing for a Middle 
East peace conference once Iraqi forces withdrew 
from Kuwait. [10/5 FT] 

Yevgeny Primakov, presidential envoy and 
member of the Soviet Presidential Council, arrived 
in Baghdad for talks. [10/5 NYT] 

French president Mitterrand held talks with 
Saudi king Fahd in Jidda. [10/5 WP] 

Japanese prime minister Kaifu met with Iraqi 

first deputy prime minister Taha Yasin Ramadan in 
Amman. [10/4 FBIS] 
Oct. 5: According to Reuters, Soviet envoy Prima- 
kov told Iraqi president Hussein that Moscow 
wanted a peaceful solution to the crisis and that he 
should withdraw his forces from Kuwait. Primakov 
reportedly said that a political settlement would 
help solve other Middle East problems, including 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. [10/6 NYT] 

Sabah Talat Kadrat, Iraq’s deputy UN repre- 
sentative, delivered a speech to the General As- 
sembly, on behalf of Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz, 
in which he accused the United States and its allies 
of imperialism, and attempting to control Middle 
East oil and the world. [10/6 NYT, WP] 

The Washington Post reported that US president 
Bush had initiated discussions with members of 
Congress concerning the possible use of military 
force against Iraq. [10/5 WP] 

In Ankara, Japanese prime minister Kaifu 
pledged $300 million in emergency aid to Turkey. 
[10/6 FT, 10/9 FBIS) 

The Financial Times reported that Iraq had 
brought an estimated 4,000 Palestinian fighters into 
Kuwait to convey the impression that Palestinians 
endorsed Iraq’s proclaimed annexation of Kuwait. 
The report said earlier accusations of Palestinian 
collaboration were exaggerated. [10/5 FT] 

Oct. 6: Saudi Arabia withdrew Ambassador Mu- 
hammad Fahd al-Isa from Amman. [10/8 NYT, 10/9 
FBIS] 

According to a New York Times report, in late 

July, ‘“‘Western military officials’? were said to 
have discounted warnings by UN peacekeeping 
forces along the Iran-Iraq border that the Iraqi 
military buildup had the markings of an invasion 
rather than an attempt to intimidate the Kuwaiti 
government. [10/6 NYT] 
Oct. 7: In an al-Khalij interview, Maj. Gen. Ali 
Habib, commander of Syrian forces in the Gulf, 
said his troops would not be used in an offensive 
strike against Iraq. [10/9 WP] 

Japanese prime minister Kaifu visited Oman on 

the final day of a five-nation Middle East tour. [10/9 
FBIS] 
Oct. 8: In a Le Monde interview, Iranian president 
Hashemi-Rafsanjani said that his government had 
warned Kuwait against ceding Warbah and Bu- 
biyan islands to Iraq in a peace settlement. [10/9, 
10/10 FBIS] 

In an al-Khalij interview, Maj. Gen. Muhammad 
Ali Bilal, commander of the Egyptian forces in the 


Gulf, said his troops would only assist in the 
defense of Saudi Arabia and neighboring states and 
would not take part in an offensive strike against 
Iraq. [10/9 WP] 

The New York Times reported that, following 
Syrian-initiated negotiations, Jordan had agreed to 
allow Syrian and Turkish trucks to transit to Saudi 
Arabia and that the Saudis had agreed to allow 
Jordanian truck traffic through their territory. The 
Saudis continued to refuse to buy Jordanian goods. 
Jordanian drivers were reported having difficulties 
entering Turkey. [10/8 NYT] 

The Financial Times reported that the Saudi 
government had launched a ‘“‘vociferous press 
campaign” against the Yemeni government. [10/8 
FT] 

Two US Air National Guard officers died when 
their F-4 Phantom jet crashed in the UAE. Two 
Marine Corps Huey helicopters were reported 
missing from the USS Okinawa after a training 
mission. [10/9 WP] 

Oct. 9: Iraqi president Hussein warned that he 
possessed a new missile, al-Hijara, capable of 
striking well within Israel. [10/10 WP] 

The last group of 82 Brazilians returned home 
after Paulo Tarso Flecha de Lima, the Brazilian 
ambassador to London, negotiated their exit visas. 
The 82 worked for the Mendes Junior construction 
company. [10/10 FT] 

Oct. 10: Two US airmen died when their F-I11 
bomber crashed in the southern Arabian peninsula. 
[10/11 NYT] 

According to AFP, Saudi authorities asked 
newspapers to tone down their attacks on Jordan 
and the PLO. [10/11 FBIS] 

Oct. 11: The Soviet Union proposed the convening 
of the Security Council’s Military Staff Committee 
to discuss the Gulf crisis. [10/12 FT] 

Oct. 12: In a speech in Rabat, Moroccan king 
Hassan said there might be a “‘moral linkage” 
between the Arab-Israeli conflict and the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait. He encouraged Iraqi president 
Hussein to withdraw with honor because he had 
succeeded in linking the two issues. [10/14 NYT] 

Iraq warned the Soviet Union that, if it provided 
the United States with Iraqi military secrets, Mos- 
cow risked preventing the departure of military 
advisers and technicians. [10/13 NYT] 

Oct. 13: At the first Popular Kuwaiti Congress in 
Jidda, Kuwaiti prime minister Saad al-Abdallah 
al-Sabah told an estimated 1,000 prominent Ku- 
waitis that the government would institute demo- 
cratic measures once Iraq withdrew from Kuwait. 
In the meantime, he urged Kuwaitis to put their 
political differences aside in a show of unity. [10/14 
NYT] 

Oct. 14: After meeting with PLO chairman Yasir 
Arafat, French foreign minister Roland Dumas said 
he perceived no change in the Iraqi position as 
conveyed by Arafat. According to French sources, 
Baghdad continued to link a withdrawal to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. [10/15 NYT] 


The Novosti news agency reported that during 
talks the preceding week with Soviet envoy Prima- 
kov, Iraqi president Hussein appeared to soften his 
position on the annexation of Kuwait and would 
possibly withdraw from Kuwait with the exception 
of the Rumaylah oil fields and Warbah and Bubiyan 
islands. Baghdad denied it would relinquish any 
territory. The agency also reported that Primakov 
wamed Hussein that Moscow would not do any- 
thing to prevent military action against Iraq. Also, 
according to Novosti, Soviet military intelligence 
possessed information about the likelihood of 
Iraq’s invasion but the Defense Ministry failed to 
inform the political leadership. [10/15 WP] 

Iraqi information minister Jassim said that there 

was ‘‘no room for compromise” regarding Kuwait. 
[10/13 FBIS] 
Oct. 15: After three days of meetings, the Kuwaiti 
Popular Congress released its final communiqué 
sharply rebuking the PLO and calling for adher- 
ence to the 1962 constitution after an Iraqi with- 
drawal. [10/16 NYT, 10/17 FBIS] 

US president Bush publicly stated the possibility 
that Iraqi president Hussein might be held account- 
able for war crimes following the resolution of the 
crisis. [10/16 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that Iraq had 

approached the United States on 21 August about 
reestablishing military contacts to prevent acciden- 
tal air and sea clashes that could trigger war. The 
United States did not respond. [10/15 WP] 
Oct. 16: In a New York Times interview, Jordanian 
king Hussein said that on 2 August US president 
Bush had given him 24 hours to secure an Iraqi 
commitment to withdraw from Kuwait and that 
Iraqi president Hussein had agreed to do so—at 
least partially—if the Arab League did not con- 
demn him. King Hussein also said that the Iraqi 
leader told him he decided to take all of Kuwait 
believing that he could later withdraw to a point 
and retain disputed territories. [10/16 NYT] 

US secretary of state Baker said that President 
Hussein had indicated an interest in a compromise 
settlement to the crisis but that the Bush adminis- 
tration considered the terms unacceptable and that 
talks could only be held after an Iraqi withdrawal. 
The compromise was said to involve Iraqi retention 
of Kuwaiti islands and the Rumaylah oil field. 
[10/17 NYT] 

Kuwaiti prime minister Saad al-Abdallah said his 
government would not relinquish ‘‘an inch of the 
land of Kuwait.” 

US secretary of defense Cheney began a visit to 
Moscow as Soviet envoy Primakov set out to visit 
Paris, Rome, and Washington to discuss the crisis. 
Vitaly Ignatienko, Soviet presidential spokesman, 
said Moscow would not be sharing secret military 
information with Washington. [10/17 WP] 

The Japanese cabinet adopted a plan to send 
thousands of troops to Saudi Arabia as part of a 
so-called UN Peace Cooperation Corps to perform 
‘‘behind-the-lines tasks’’ supporting combat troops 
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there. They would be barred from the threat or use 
of force. [10/17 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 17: In Moscow, Soviet president Mikhail 
Gorbachev told US secretary of defense Cheney 
that he wanted to explore all avenues for a political 
settlement of the crisis and that Moscow still 
insisted on a total Iraqi withdrawal. [10/18 WP] 
Oct. 18: A UN envoy estimated that as a result of 
the crisis Jordan would lose approximately $1 
billion by the end of 1990 and as much as $4 billion 
in 1991. [10/19 FT] 

Kuwaiti Airways resumed flights. Its provisional 

headquarters were in Cairo. [10/22 FBIS] 
Oct. 19: The Iraqi government announced that oil 
and gas rationing would begin on 23 October be- 
cause refineries lacked necessary additives and 
chemicals. Oil Minister Isam Abd al-Rahim Jalabi 
also said Iraq was supplying Jordan with all of its 
oil needs. [10/20 WP] 

Soviet envoy Primakov met with US president 
Bush in Washington after stopovers in several 
European capitals. [10/20 NYT] 

Jordan reportedly halted the flow of goods into 
Iraq. [10/23 FT] 

Hungarian prime minister Joszef Antall an- 
nounced that Hungary would send medical volun- 
teers to Saudi Arabia. [10/20 FT] 

Iraq ordered foreigners living in Kuwait either to 

register within two weeks or face sanctions. [10/19 
FBIS] 
Oct. 20: According to a New York Times report, 
US officials said Soviet envoy Primakov confirmed 
US intelligence assessments ‘that Iraqi president 
Hussein did not believe US president Bush would 
launch a war to force an Iragi withdrawal from 
Kuwait. Primakov was said to have told Bush that 
to avert war it was necessary to offer Hussein a 
face-saving solution. Bush reportedly said the 
United States was not interested in bargaining with 
Iraq. [10/21 NYT, 10/26 FT] 

The UN-sanctioned embargo of Iraq was re- 
ported affecting the industrial sector, causing a 
shortage of spare parts and supplies. [10/21 WP] 
Oct. 21: In an interview with Arab journalists, 
Prince Sultan bin Abd al-Aziz, the Saudi defense 
minister, seemed to imply that territorial conces- 
sions to Iraq—allowing for an outlet to the Gulf 
might be an option for a negotiated resolution of 
the Gulf crisis. [10/23 NYT, WP] 

The New York Times reported that the preceding 
week, the United States was allowed to establish a 
checkpoint on the Jordan-Iraq border to inspect 
truck cargo for possible violations of the UN- 
sanctioned embargo against Iraq. 

Iraq was reported selling oil to Jordan at $26 a 
barrel against its $310 million debt to Jordan. [10/21 
NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that, after the 
Bush administration received reports of the 25 July 
meeting between US ambassador Glaspie and Iraqi 
president Hussein, President Bush sent a message 
to Glaspie for Hussein in which he expressed a 
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desire for better relations and concern about Hus- Iraq had to withdraw unconditionally from Kuwait, 
sein’s threats to use force against Kuwait and the that the legitimate government of Kuwait be re- 
UAE. Glaspie delivered the message to Foreign stored, and that Iraqi aggression not be repeated 
Minister Aziz because she did not see Hussein against its neighbors. [10/27 NYT] 

again. The Middle East News Agency (MENA) (Cairo) 

The Washington Post reported that the Iraqi reported that Kuwait, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the 
military was learning how to operate US-made UAE had all decided to cancel Egypt’s debts 
Hawk antiaircraft missile systems that they had totaling an estimated $7.7 billion. [10/25 FBIS] 
captured in Kuwait. US aircraft were reported to Saudi officials were reported to have confirmed 
have no defense against Hawk missiles. [10/21 WP] reports that members of Abu al-Abbas’ Palestine 

Former British prime minister Edward Heath Liberation Front had been sent to Kuwait and were 
met with Iraqi president Hussein in Baghdad and assisting in internal security and border patrol 
obtained an agreement for the release of anunspec- duties. The Saudis also said food riots had taken 
ified number of British hostages. [10/22 FT] place in Mosul and Najaf. [10/25 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that developing In Cairo, Soviet envoy Primakov began a second 
countries’ aid experts and UN officials were con- tour of the region. He was scheduled to visit Iraq, 
cerned that of the expected $22 billion to be raised Saudi Arabia, and Syria. [10/25 FT] 
by the United States to cover the cost of the Gulf Oct. 25: Yemeni president Ali Abdallah Salih crit- 
operation, once the United States took half and icized the Saudi government for inviting US-led 
Egypt, Jordan, and Tukey received their shares, forces into the country and accused the govern- 
there would be no aid left for third world nations. It ment of trying to undermine Yemen by instituting 
was hoped that oil exporting countries would assist measures forcing the more than 2 million Yemenis 
poorer nations through donations from the $150 in the kingdom to leave. Salih said the Soviet 
billion expected to be garnered in windfall profits Union, the United States, and a number of Arab 
from higher oil prices. [10/21 NYT] states had attempted to persuade the Saudis to 
Oct. 22: Saudi officials reassured the United States retract the policies. At least 500,000 Yemenis were 
and other parties that Saudi Arabia’s views on the reported to have returned home. He asserted that 
Gulf crisis and its resolve had not changed, and Yemen was nonaligned in the crisis. [10/26 NYT] 
that Iraq had to obey UN resolutions for a com- , The US Congress approved President Bush’s 
plete withdrawal. Saudi television reported that/ request to cancel Egypt’s $6.7 billion military debt. 
Defense Minister Sultan’s remarks of 21 Octobe [10/27 NYT] 
had been misinterpreted. The exiled Kuwaiti gov- -The New York Times reported that the Bush 
ernment reaffirmed its opposition to any compro- administration had informed Congress that it in- 
mise with Baghdad. [10/23 NYT] tended to sell 20 Apache helicopters and more than 

AFP cited a 19 October al-Ayyam (Bahrain) 600 Hellfire missiles to the UAE and 8 Apaches and 
report that leaflets were distributed to Iraqi troops more than 400 Hellfire missiles to Bahrain. [10/25 
the preceding day stating that Iraqi president Hus- NYT] 
sein had been ‘‘visited in his sleep by the Prophet Sudanese newspapers reported that Egypt had 
Muhammad,” who told Hussein to leave Kuwait closed its airspace to Sudanese Airways planes 
but to retain strategic islands. In an account of the bound for Jordan. [10/25 FBIS} 
dream by al-Siyasah, Muhammad told Hussein his Egyptian president Mubarak concluded a four- 
missiles were pointed in the wrong direction. [10/23 nation Gulf tour to Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and 
FBIS] the UAE. [10/26 FBIS] 

The Saudi government decided to give Yemenis Oct. 26: Bulgaria’s legislature approved a motion 
residing in the kingdom 30 more days to adhere to calling for the deployment to Saudi Arabia of a 


the new residence requirements. [10/22 FBIS] small volunteer medical contingent specializing in 
Oct. 23: Saudi defense minister Sultan said his chemical weapons defense. [10/27 WP] 
government still insisted on Iraq’s unconditional German foreign minister Hans-Dietrich Gen- 


withdrawal and the restoration of the Kuwaiti amir scher said his government had rejected a condi- 
before any compromise could be discussed. [10/24 tional Iraqi offer to release German hostages. 
WSJ] [10/27 FT] 

Iraq released 14 American men and 33 Britons, Oct. 27: Suggesting that a new peace initiative 
some for health reasons, and the National Assem- might be under way, the Soviet Union unexpect- 
bly voted to release all French hostages. Duringthe edly requested the Security Council to postpone 
preceding two weeks, small groups of British, voting on a resolution condemning Iraq. The Iraqi 
Finnish, German, Italian, and Spanish nationals government had invited Soviet envoy Primakov to 
were released after visitors’ pleas. Salim Mansoor Baghdad, and Iraqi president Saddam Hussein sent 
of the Iraqi-American Foundation obtained the 14 a letter to French president Mitterrand who was 


Americans’ release. [10/24 WP] scheduled to meet with Soviet president Gor- 
Oct. 24: Attempting to clarify his government’s bachev in Paris on 28 October. [10/28 NYT] 
position and dismiss the impression of a softening In Baghdad, Soviet envoy Primakov presented 


of attitudes toward Iraq, King Fahd affirmed that President Hussein with a ‘‘stiffly worded message” 


from President Gorbachev reminding him that ‘‘the 
international community demands that the situa- 
tion in Kuwait be restored to what it was” before 2 
August. No progress was reported made during the 
talks. [10/29 NYT] 

Oct. 28: Iraqi president Hussein reversed the deci- 
sion to ration fuel and replaced Oil Minister Jalabi 
with Hussein Kamal Hassan, Hussein’s 32-year- 
old son-in-law and minister of industry and military 
industrialization. An INA report said a miscalcula- 
tion by Jalabi about the availability of chemical 
additives for refining oil had led to the decision to 
ration gas. Diplomats said Hussein’s reversal was 
prompted by an unexpectedly bad public reaction 
following the decision. [10/29 NYT, WP] 

The New York Times quoted Kuwaiti oil industry 
executives and European military affairs experts as 
saying that the Iraqi announcement of gas rationing 
had been a ploy intended to give the impression 
that the UN-sanctioned embargo was working well 
enough to defer a military attack. The experts said 
there was no real shortage of gas or chemical 
additives because of Iraqi stockpiles and chemicals 
taken from Kuwait. [10/28 NYT] 

The Iraqi government reiterated an offer made 
shortly after the imposition of the UN embargo to 
pay Egyptian worker remittances in oil or ‘‘any 
other commodity’? asked for by Cairo. [10/29 
FBIS] 

EC members meeting in Rome decided to ask the 

UN to send a representative to secure the release 
of foreign hostages in Iraq. Member states pledged 
not to send individual representatives to negotiate 
releases. [10/29 FT] 
Oct. 29: The UN Security Council passed resolu- 
tion 674 holding Iraq responsible for damages and 
personal injuries resulting from its occupation of 
Kuwait and asking nations to compile claims for 
financial compensation and document human rights 
violations in Kuwait. The resolution also called on 
Iraqi forces to cease looting and hostage-taking and 
to permit the resupply of the remaining [British and 
US] embassies holding out in Kuwait. It also 
warned that the Council would take ‘‘further mea- 
sures under the Charter’’ if Iraq continued to 
disregard its demands. Yemen and Cuba abstained. 
[10/30 NYT] 

Speaking in Rambouillet, France, after meetings 
with President Mitterrand, Soviet president Gor- 
bachev said he had received a cablegram from his 
envoy, Yevgeny Primakov, indicating that the Iraqi 
leadership might be changing its position and 
agreeing to heed the UN. 

Gorbachev called for a new Arab initiative to 
resolve the crisis reiterating that a military solution 
was ‘‘unacceptable.’’ [10/30 NYT, WP] 

Yemeni foreign minister Abd al-Karim al-Iryani 
said Iraqi president Hussein had sent a message to 
Mitterrand and Gorbachev offering to release all 
hostages if they publicly endorsed commitments to 
seek a diplomatic rather than a military solution. 
[10/30 NYT] 
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Two hundred sixty-three French citizens and 
nineteen other assorted foreign nationals left Bagh- 
dad for Paris. The preceding day President Mitter- 
rand reiterated that their release was a unilateral 
decision by the Iraqi government with no French 
input or negotiation. [10/30 WP, NYT] 

The Iraqi National Assembly approved the re- 
lease of some 700 Bulgarian nationals. [11/1 FBIS] 

High-ranking officials representing the five per- 
manent UN Security Council states convened the 
UN Military Staff Committee to review the Gulf 
situation. [10/30 NYT] 

The Jordan Times reported that Swissair, Alita- 

lia, and Australian Airlines had suspended flights to 
Amman. Saudia terminated the contracts of 21 
Jordanian pilots ostensibly because of a drop in the 
number of flights. [10/29 FBIS] 
Oct. 30: Iraqi president Hussein told his top gen- 
erals to put Iraqi forces on ‘‘extreme alert” against 
the possibility of an attack. The move came one 
day after US secretary of state Baker said the 
allies’ patience was wearing thin. 

Bush administration officials were reported to 
have asked for a Soviet clarification of President 
Gorbachev’s remarks concerning an inter-Arab 
meeting to resolve the crisis because they feared it 
would lead to bargaining that would leave some 
UN stipulations [and President Bush’s goals] unful- 
filled. [10/31 WP] 

Soviet envoy Primakov met with the exiled Ku- 
waiti leadership in Ta‘if. [10/31 FBIS] 

Six elderly Swiss nationals were allowed to leave 
Iraq. Their plane was to return to Iraq with medi- 
cines as was the case in the 29 October French 
release. [11/1 FBIS] 

Ten US servicemen died when a steam valve on 

the USS Iwo Jima ruptured and sprayed them with 
superheated steam. One marine died when his 
vehicle overturned in the Saudi desert during ma- 
neuvers. The deaths brought the total of US ser- 
vicemen killed in Operation Desert Shield to 43. 
[10/31 NYT] 
Oct. 31: The Iraqi government announced that the 
families of the ‘‘human shields’’ could come visit 
them during Christmas and the New Year. [11/1 
NYT] 

US president Bush stepped up his rhetoric 
against Iraqi president Hussein and accused Iraq of 
attempting to ‘“‘starve out” diplomats in Kuwait. 
Bush also condemned the treatment of US and 
Western hostages. [11/1 WP] 

Soviet envoy Primakov said he believed that 
Iraqi president Hussein was more open to a polit- 
ical solution to the crisis than he previously had 
been. Primakov said there was a difference be- 
tween Hussein’s position during their first meeting 
on 5 October and their second on 28 October. [11/1 
NYT] 

The Financial Times reported that the Soviet 
Union was attempting to persuade Baghdad to 
make a good will gesture—such as releasing the 
remaining foreign hostages—to demonstrate a 
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commitment to complying with UN resolutions 
because only then could substantive discussions 
begin regarding a withdrawal from Kuwait. 

The Financial Times also reported that the US 
Senate’s approval of $700 million in emergency 
military aid to Israel earlier in the month, and the 
provision of Patriot missiles, had led Damascus to 
open fresh contacts with Amman. The move also 
reportedly led Syrian president Asad to tell Soviet 
envoy Primakov that Syria could no longer coun- 
tenance the destruction of Iraq’s military because it 
would be needed to deter Israel. [10/31 FT] 

Syrian foreign minister Faruq al-Shar‘ and Egyp- 
tian foreign minister Ismat Abd al-Majid held talks 
in Jidda with Primakov. 

A “senior American official’? was quoted as 
saying that Soviet efforts to achieve a peaceful 
solution to the Gulf crisis were designed to distance 
Moscow from any negative fallout in the Arab 
world if war ensued. The official noted that a clear 
“U.S. ‘victory’ ’’ would not serve Soviet interests 
and that they wanted the United States out of the 
Gulf after resolution of the crisis. ‘‘Western ana- 
lysts’’ said the biggest motive behind Soviet efforts 
for a peaceful solution was securing long-term 
financial assistance from the West, Japan, and the 
Gulf states. 

Egyptian president Mubarak rejected Soviet 
president Gorbachev’s call for a new Arab initia- 
tive to resolve the crisis saying it would result in a 
summit of insults. The Syrian government, through 
the press, also rejected the idea. 

In Washington, Iraqi ambassador Muhammad 
al-Mashat released a 1989 document allegedly de- 
scribing a meeting between US and Kuwaiti intel- 
ligence officials conspiring to destabilize Iraq and 
delineate their border. The Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) said the document was false. 

British military officials said that, in the event of 
a military confrontation to oust Iraqi forces from 
Kuwait, the first allied priority would be to destroy 
Iraq’s air force and to gain air superiority to 
neutralize Baghdad’s ground forces and tanks. 
(11/1 WP] 

Diplomats said the UN Sanctions Committee 
had endorsed a Jordanian proposal to post moni- 
tors on the border with Iraq to confirm Jordanian 
adherence to UN sanctions against Iraq. The move 
followed Jordanian complaints that promised inter- 
national aid had not been forthcoming. [11/1 FT] 
Nov. 1: Umid Mubarak, Iraqi minister of labor and 
social affairs, said his ministry was bound by law to 
pay Arab workers who remained in Iraq and those 
who had fled the country. He added that settle- 
ments would have to be reached at a later date. 

Four US citizens were granted permission to 
leave Iraq as were Irish nationals who had com- 
pleted contracted work. [11/2 FBIS] 

Nov. 2: The French Defense Ministry acknowl- 
edged that three French soldiers deployed at Hafr 
al-Batin had been captured on 29 October by Iraqi 
forces along the Saudi-Iraqi border. The three, 


whom sources said were lost while on a reconnais- 
sance patrol, were turned over to the French 
embassy in Baghdad. [11/3 NYT, WP] 

The Iraqi government allowed Baghdad-based 
journalists to interview 10 hostages. They denied 
they were being mistreated. [11/3 WP] 

Nov. 3: The Iraqi government announced proposed 
terms for resolution of the Gulf crisis. They in- 
cluded the withdrawal of US and other non-Arab 
forces from the region to allow for an Arab solution 
and the release of all hostages if two members from 
a group including China, France, Germany, Japan, 
and the Soviet Union would offer guarantees that 
Iraq would not be attacked militarily. An alterna- 
tive offer was said to be a similar assurance from 
the UN Security Council. The government reiter- 
ated that any settlement would exclude the return 
to power of the exiled Kuwaiti government. It also 
rejected the idea that talks on the Palestinian issue ` 
be held only after an Iragi withdrawal. [11/4 NYT] 

Iraqi president Hussein said European contract 
workers were free to leave Iraq. 

Former Japanese prime minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone arrived in Baghdad to attempt to secure the 
release of 139 Japanese citizens. [11/4 WP] 

The Iraqi National Assembly agreed to a ‘‘for- 
mula’’ for the release of Bulgarian citizens. [11/6 
FBIS] 

Nov. 4: On the first stop of an eight-nation tour, US 
secretary of state Baker met with Bahraini leaders 
who said they supported the idea of a UN resolu- 
tion allowing the possible use of force to obtain an 
Iraqi withdrawal and that, in case of military ac- 
tion, Bahraini forces could participate. The pur- 
pose of Baker’s tour was to sound out allies on 
their position regarding the use of force. [11/5 WSJ] 

After attacks in the press on US-Israeli relations 
that led some observers to question Syria’s inten- 
tion of remaining in the allied coalition, Syrian 
newspapers were reported taking a hard-line 
against Iraq, pointing to the likelihood and neces- 
sity of a military solution. 

The first part of a 15,000-man Syrian armored 
division began arriving in Saudi Arabia. [11/5 NYT] 

Iraq called on retired officers who were Baath 
Party members to report for duty on 10 November. 
[11/6 FBIS] 

In Alexandria, French president Mitterrand an- 
nounced that his government had decided to write 
off $2.8 billion of Egypt’s $8.5 billion military debt. 
(11/5, 11/6 WP] 

Nov. 5: In Jidda, US secretary of state Baker, 
Saudi foreign minister Faysal, and Saudi king Fahd 
agreed to a command structure in the event of war. 
An offensive launched from Saudi territory would 
have to be approved by King Fahd and President 
Bush after which US personnel would be free to 
execute the attack without interference from the 
Saudi military leadership. In the event of an Iragi 
attack requiring a defensive operation by the allies, 
the joint command structure, established when US 
troops began arriving in Saudi Arabia, would re- 


main in place. If an offensive were launched those 
nations wanting to participate would have to coor- 
dinate their actions with the US military. 

Saudi and US officials said that although a com- 
mand structure had been established, they still 
intended to work through the UN to resolve the 
crisis. They agreed, in principle, to work together 
to support the passage of a Security Council reso- 
lution authorizing the use of force if it were decided 
that force was the only way to remove Iraqi troops 
from Kuwait. 

Baker also met with Kuwaiti amir Jabir al- 
Ahmad in Ta‘if. The amir told Baker that fresh 
funds would be forthcoming after the secretary 
informed him that the money alloted earlier would 
be exhausted by the end of 1990. Baker also asked 
the amir to consider lending financial support to 
Eastern European countries. The amir said he had 
dispatched a delegation to Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and Poland to assess their needs. [11/6 NYT] 

Saadi Mahdi al-Salih, Iraqi National Assembly 
speaker, said that the government believed that the 
possibility of a political solution to the crisis would 
be enhanced through the release of foreign hos- 
tages if other countries declared a commitment to a 
diplomatic solution along with Baghdad. Iraqi offi- 
cials were reported to believe that a Bush admin- 
istration focus on the hostages in public speeches 
the preceding week was setting the pretext for a 
first strike. [11/6 FT] 

US State Department officials said Iraqi presi- 
dent Hussein was attempting to soften US public 
opinion by allowing the delivery of letters to 
friends and relatives of the hostages held as human 
shields, by encouraging families to visit them in 
Iraq, by permitting them to phone home, and by 
promising regular mail deliveries to and from the 
hostages beginning 15 November. 

Former West German chancellor Willy Brandt 
flew to Baghdad on a controversial trip described 
as a private mission. Belgium, Britain, Italy, and 
the Netherlands had criticized the visit saying that 
it violated the 28 October EC agreement stipulating 
that member states not negotiate separately for the 
release of their nationals. The Kohl government 
professed that it was ‘‘tolerating’’ Brandt’s trip, 
not supporting it. Brandt took medical supplies and 
baby food with him. [11/6 WP] 

In Rome, the 24 members of the Gulf Crisis 

Financial Coordination Group announced that they 
had pledges of $13 billion in aid for countries 
severely hurt by the crisis. [11/6 WSJ] 
Nov. 6: At the UN, Security Council members 
Colombia, Cuba, Malaysia, and Yemen were said 
to be circulating a draft resolution calling for the 
simultaneous withdrawal of foreign troops from the 
Gulf region and authorizing the UN to send an 
Arab peacekeeping force as Iraqi troops withdrew. 
[11/7 WP] 

In Cairo, US secretary of state Baker met with 
Chinese foreign minister Qian Qichen and Presi- 
dent Mubarak. Mubarak told Baker that Egypt 
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would support a UN resolution authorizing the use 
of force against Iraq if necessary, and Qichen said 
China would not block such a move in the Security 
Council. [11/7 NYT] 

Former West German chancellor Brandt report- 
edly presented a peace proposal to the Iraqi gov- 
ernment. [11/7 FT] 

In Geneva at a UN conference on global warm- 
ing, Jordanian king Hussein warned that in the 
event of war the world would suffer an ecological 
catastrophe with oil field fires that would blacken 
the sky for hundreds of miles. [11/7 WP] 

The Iraqi government released 74 Japanese hos- 
tages and 29 Westerners in response to visits by 
various dignitaries and delegations. [11/7 FBIS, 
FT] 

Israeli officials reported concern that the United 

States had not yet discussed the coordination of 
battle plans if Iraq attacked Israel or invaded 
Jordan during war. [11/6 WSJ, 11/8 WP] 
Nov. 7: In an interview, Egyptian president 
Mubarak said the allied forces should give eco- 
nomic sanctions two to three more months before 
resorting to military action. He said he doubted 
that Iraq possessed medium- or long-range missiles 
capable of carrying chemical weapons. Mubarak 
acknowledged that two weeks before he had se- 
cured the release of 34 Egyptian pilots who had 
been training Iraqi pilots and who had been under 
house arrest since 2 August. Mubarak also rejected 
certain accounts by Jordanian king Hussein of 
events directly after the invasion, including the 
king’s assertion that he had secured an Iraqi com- 
mitment to a partial withdrawal. 

US secretary of state Baker held talks in Ankara 
with Turkish officials. US officials said the Turks: 
had added their voice to the other coalition mem- 
bers visited by Baker in saying that the United 
States should seek UN authorization for the use of 
force to hold the coalition together on the battle- 
field. The United States had contended that it 
legally needed no such mandate because Article 51 
of the UN charter allows member states to ask for 
assistance in fighting aggression against them. [11/8 
NYT] 

US assistant secretary of state for Middle East- 
ern affairs John Kelly met with Syrian leaders in 
Damascus. 

The Iraqi government ordered the release of 100 
Germans and 20 other Westerners. 

Japanese prime minister Kaifu abandoned his bid 
to send a Japanese UN Peace Cooperation Corps 
to the Gulf because of national and parliamentary 
opposition to Japanese involvement in military 
conflict abroad. [11/8 WP] 

Nov. 8: US president Bush announced that US 
forces in the Gulf would be increased to ensure an 
“offensive military option.” Estimates of the in- 
crease varied from 100,000~200,000. The additional 
troops would put the US force at about 430,000. 
The new deployment was expected to take approx- 
imately two months and was intended to send a 
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signal to Baghad that the United States was serious 
about forcing a withdrawal if it were not done 
voluntarily. [11/9 FT, WP] 

UN secretary general Pérez de Cuéllar hinted 
that Article 51 of the UN charter might no longer 
be valid in justifying an attack against Iraq because 
Iraq’s invasion had occurred three months earlier. 

In Moscow, US secretary of state Baker met 
with. President Gorbachev and Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze. The Soviet foreign minister reiter- 
ated that Moscow favored a diplomatic resolution 
of the crisis but that force probably could not be 
ruled out. He said the Soviet Union would insist 
that any use of force be authorized by the UN. 

Soviet envoy Primakov was reported quoted in 
an interview saying that Iraqi president Hussein 
might be avoiding a compromise regarding Kuwait 
because he perceived that certain Western powers 
were determined to destroy his regime regardless 
of his future actions. [11/9 WP] 

British prime minister Margaret Thatcher 
warned Iraqi president Hussein that time was run- 
ning out and that if he did not move soon he would 
be forced out of Kuwait militarily. 

The Financial Times reported that the French 
government was under suspicion for possibly hav- 
ing made a behind-the-scenes deal to secure the 
release of French hostages from Iraq. It was ru- 
mored that Foreign Minister Claude Cheysson had 
met secretly with Iraqi foreign minister Aziz 
shortly before the release. [11/8 FT] 

Iraqi military sources said Lt. Gen. Hussein 
Rashid al-Windawi had been appointed chief of the 
general staff of the Iraqi armed forces. He replaced 
Nizar Abd al-Karim al-Khazraji who was fired 
three weeks prior. Khazraji was reported to have 
opposed President Hussein’s Kuwait policy. [11/9 
WP] 

At the request of former West German chancel- 
lor Brandt, President Hussein agreed to release 50 
more foreign nationals. [11/9 FBIS] 

The Iraqi government released 243 Polish nation- 

als. [11/8 FBIS] 
Nov. 9: In London, US secretary Baker said that, 
during his meetings in Moscow, Soviet leaders told 
him that their diplomatic efforts in Baghdad gave 
them no reason to believe Iraq would withdraw 
from Kuwait as part of a political solution. Iraqi 
president Hussein reportedly rejected every Soviet 
suggestion for a diplomatic solution. 

A senior Bush administration official said Presi- 
dent Bush had decided to increase US troop 
strength in the Gulf because the economic embargo 
did not appear to be influencing Iraqi president 
Hussein and that Bush did not want to wait a year 
for the Iraqi economy to crumble. The official 
added, however, that Bush had not given up on 
sanctions or made a final decision about war. [11/10 
NYT] 

It was reported that during Egyptian president 
Mubarak’s visit to the Gulf in late October, the 
UAE had pledged $600 million in aid and the GCC 


had pledged $1-2 billion in development aid. [11/11 
NYT] 

The United States requested that its European 
and Arab allies send more troops to the Gulf. [11/10 
FT] 

David Lange, former New Zealand prime minis- 

ter, arrived in Baghdad. [11/14 FBIS] 
Nov. 10: In Paris, the last stop on his eight-day tour 
of the Middle East and Europe, US secretary of 
state Baker said that all the allies agreed on the 
need to avoid partial solutions and to keep the 
coalition intact. According to the New York Times, 
on his trip Baker discovered that the allies were 
divided into two camps: Egypt, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, and Syria, who preferred the war option 
because they felt exposed having openly sided 
against Iraq, versus China, France, the Soviet 
Union, and Turkey who preferred more saber 
rattling and time for sanctions. All the allies agreed 
that sanctions should be given at least two or three 
more months and supported the US decision to 
increase its troop strength to make the military 
option more credible. They also felt that Iraqi 
president Hussein still felt he could split the coali- 
tion. [11/11 NYT] 

Former US attorney general Ramsey Clark ar- 

rived in Baghdad. [11/13 FBIS] 
Nov. 11: Some Saudi officials were reported as 
saying that, in the event of war, Iraq’s military 
capability should not be obliterated because Bagh- 
dad was the strongest Arab deterrent to Iran and 
Israel. Simultaneously, however, they wanted 
President Hussein removed from power and Iraq’s 
ability to threaten its Arab neighbors destroyed. 
According to the Saudis, Egypt and Syria had 
agreed that their forces would be allowed to enter 
Kuwait but not Iraq. [11/12 WP] 

In a radio broadcast Moroccan king Hassan 
called for an emergency Arab summit to attempt to 
avert war. [raq’s RCC reportedly rejected the idea 
as presented by Hassan, adding that any summit 
would have to cover a number of Middle Eastern 
issues and that Iraq would have to be consulted on 
the venue and agenda. [11/13 WP] 

Chinese foreign minister Qichen met with Iraqi 
foreign minister Aziz in Baghdad. [11/12 WP] 
Nov. 12: The New York Times reported Egyptian 
officials as saying that Iraqi president Hussein, 
Jordanian king Hussein, and Yemeni president 
Salih had attempted to transform the Arab Coop- 
eration Council (ACC) into a military organization 
in an effort to neutralize Egypt and put pressure on 
the Saudi government. The Egyptians accused 
Iraq, and Jordan, of attempting to use the ACC to 
take control of Kuwait and the UAE through bribes 
and intelligence sharing. [11/12 NYT] 

In Brussels at a meeting of EC and Maghrib 
foreign ministers, the Europeans asked their Arab 
counterparts to ‘“‘use their good relations with 
Iraq” to intercede on behalf of the European 
hostages. [11/13 NYT] 


Noy. 13: Under Congressional pressure to explain 
the Bush policy in the Gulf and the unexpected 
doubling of US troop strength in the region, US 
secretary of defense Cheney sought to dispel the 
appearance of imminent war by telling the House 
Armed Services Committee that no final decision 
had been made regarding reported plans canceling 
the rotation of US troops in the Gulf region. [11/14 
WP] 

Moroccan king Hassan’s call for an Arab summit 

set off a flurry of diplomatic activity with Iragi first 
deputy prime minister Ramadan flying to Rabat, 
Egyptian president Mubarak going to Libya, and 
Iraqi deputy prime minister Sa‘dun Hammadi hold- 
ing talks with Libyan leader Muammar al-Qadhafi 
and Tunisian president Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali. 
The Soviet Union dispatched deputy prime minis- 
ters Alexandr Belonogov and Vladimir Petrovsky 
to the region. [11/14 NYT] 
Nov. 14: US president Bush told congressional 
leaders that he had not changed his Gulf policy and 
that he had not decided to take military action; he 
had only decided to double forces in the Gulf to 
realize his policy. He said his decision to increase 
troops was not a decision to go to war. Congres- 
sional leaders feared that, as commander-in-chief 
of the US armed forces, Bush sought to usurp their 
power to declare war. Bush called on them to work 
with him to help send a united signal to Iraq. 

Saudi foreign minister Faysal said his country 
would not participate in an Arab summit unless 
Iraq agreed in advance to withdraw from Kuwait 
and allow the restoration of the legitimate govern- 
ment as set forth in UN and Arab League resolu- 
tions. Iraqi first deputy prime minister Ramadan 
said Iraq would not attend a summit meeting unless 
Arab leaders were willing to cancel the 10 August 
Arab League resolutions. [11/15 NYT] 

Muhammad Abulhasan, Kuwaiti ambassador to 
the UN, said that Kuwait’s population registry had 
been smuggled out of the country by the resistance. 
(11/15 WP] 

Turkish leaders were reported making it known 
that their army would not be used to open a 
“second front’? in any war against Iraq. [11/15 
NYT] 

Al-Jumhuriya reported that Aziz Salih al-Nu- 
man, a senior Baath Party official, had replaced Ali 
Hassan al-Majid, Iraqi president Hussein’s cousin, 
as acting governor of occupied Kuwait. Majid was 
identified by INA as minister of local government. 
(11/15 NYT, FBIS] 

Keith Collister, a British flight lieutenant, died in 
Saudi Arabia when his Jaguar crashed during a 
training flight. 

An Iraqi captain who escaped to Turkey was 
reported as saying that Iraqi president Hussein had 
executed six generals and one hundred and twenty 
other officers allegedly for opposing the Kuwaiti 
invasion. [11/14 FT] 

Nov. 15: In a CNN interview, US president Bush 
said the withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait 
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should be followed by a UN effort guaranteeing the 
elimination of Iraq’s chemical weapons arsenal and 
a halt to its nuclear program. [11/16 NYT] 

Bush also said the Gulf crisis was damaging the 
US economy and threatened American jobs and 
long-term economic security. [11/16 WSJ, WP] 

In an ABC News interview, Iraqi president Hus- 
sein said he wanted a peaceful resolution to the 
crisis but that a troop withdrawal could not be a 
precondition. He called for IJraqi-Saudi talks. [11/16 
WP] 

In an interview with the New York Times, Soviet 
envoy Primakov said that the introduction of a UN 
resolution authorizing the use of force against Iraq 
should be delayed until a final negotiating effort 
could be undertaken that might give Iraqi president 
Hussein a ‘“‘face-saving’’ means of withdrawing 
peacefully. If such an effort failed, Primakov said, 
the resolution should be passed and military action 
taken immediately. He said the ‘‘face-saving’’ 
measures might include the withdrawal of foreign 
forces from the area, resolution of the Palestine 
problem, and a new regional security structure. 
Primakov was believed to be expressing his own 
views. , 

Egyptian president Mubarak and Syrian presi- 
dent Asad ended two days of meetings in Damas- 
cus and accused Iraqi president Hussein of causing 
the collapse of the Moroccan summit initiative by 
attaching too many preconditions. [11/16 NYT] 

The exiled Kuwaiti government rejected the call 
for an Arab summit. [11/16 FBIS] 

The IMF broadened some of its criteria for loans 
from its Compensatory and Contingency Financing 
Facility to send more aid faster to third world 
nations severely affected by the crisis. 

US and Saudi troops carried out their first joint 
military exercise, Imminent Thunder, an amphibi- 
ous landing about 100 miles south of the Kuwaiti 
border. [11/16 NYT] 

Nov. 16: The Iraqi government released 16 Danish 
hostages after Iraqi officials met with former Dan- 
ish prime minister Anker Jørgensen in Baghdad. 
[11/17 NYT] 

Nov. 17: In Geneva, in meetings with three Secur- 
ity Council nation foreign ministers—Tesfaye 
Dinka of Ethiopia, Simeon Ake of Ivory Coast, and 
Kalimba Wakatana Mushobekwa of Zaire—US 
secretary of state Baker appeared to have obtained 
their nations’ backing for a Security Council reso- 
lution allowing for the possible use of force against 
Iraq. 

Addressing the opening session of parliament, 
Jordanian king Hussein lambasted the ‘‘double- 
standard attitude” of the nations claiming to ‘‘up- 
hold international law in the Persian Gulf while 
ignoring the plight of Palestinians living under 
Israeli occupation.’’ Hussein called for a with- 
drawal of all foreign forces in the Gulf. [11/18 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that Yasir Abd 
Rabbuh, a member of the PLO’s Executive Com- 
mittee, would visit Kuwait to attempt to assist the 
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250,000 Palestinians there. It was also reported that 
Iraq had rejected a request by the PLO to station 
some of its fighters in Kuwait to safeguard Pales- 
tinians. Palestinian support for Iraq was reported 
waning in Jordan with returning Palestinians bring- 
ing news of Iraqi atrocities. [11/17 NYT] 

Nov. 18: INA announced that all Western hostages 
would be released by late March ‘‘unless some- 
thing should occur to disturb the atmosphere of 
peace.’’ Releases would begin on 25 December. 

One hundred twenty-three Western and Arab 
women and children and Arab men who had been 
trapped in Kuwait flew from Baghdad en route to 
London. [11/19 WP] 

Soviet president Gorbachev said he was con- 
vinced that the Gulf crisis could be solved without 
war and that new ideas for a diplomatic solution 
were being explored. 

In Paris, US secretary of state Baker held talks 
with Rumanian foreign minister Adrian Nastase 
and Finnish foreign minister Pertti Paasio regarding 
a possible UN resolution on the use of force against 
Iraq. Neither gave affirmative responses but both 
reportedly were open to the idea. 

German chancellor Kohl said he advocated ne- 
gotiations with Iraq. [11/19 NYT] 

French president Mitterrand reportedly told US 
president Bush that he believed a Security Council 
resolution authorizing the use of force to dislodge 
Iraq from Kuwait was necessary but that, if 
adopted, military action should not be carried out 
automatically. [11/22 NYT] 

Al-Madinah (Jidda) reported that on 8 November 

Iraqi president Hussein executed seven senior ad- 
visers. [11/26 FBIS] 
Nov. 19: After meetings with US secretary of state 
Baker in Paris, Soviet foreign minister Shevard- 
nadze said Moscow had not made a final decision 
on supporting a UN resolution on the use of force 
against Iraq. [11/19 NYT] 

Also in Paris, at a later meeting, US president 
Bush failed to obtain an agreement from Soviet 
president Gorbachev to voice support for a UN 
resolution authorizing the use of force to drive Iraq 
from Kuwait. They did, however, agree to further 
discussion of the crisis in the Security Council. 

Iraq announced that it was increasing its forces 
in Kuwait by 250,000 soldiers, 150,000 of whom 
would be reservists. The additions would put Iraqi 
forces in Kuwait and southern Iraq at an estimated 
700,000 according to the Washington Post. [11/20 
NYT, WP] 

Nov. 20: Soviet foreign minister Shevardnadze said 
the time had come for the Security Council to 
reevaluate sanctions against Iraq and to adopt a 
new resolution if necessary. French presidential 
spokesman Hubert Vedrine said talks should begin 
in the Security Council on drafting a resolution 
foreseeing the use of force against Iraq. [11/21 FT] 

The Iragi government announced that all Ger- 

man hostages would be released. There were 


sr a to be about 170 in Irag and Kuwait. [11/21 
WP 

Forty-five Democrats from the US House of 
Representatives filed a lawsuit attempting to pre- 
vent President Bush from taking offensive action in 
the Gulf without first obtaining authorization from 
Congress. [11/21 NYT] 

Nov. 21: In Jidda, US president Bush met with 
King Fahd and exiled Kuwaiti amir Jabir al-Ah- 
mad. [11/22 NYT] 

Bush canceled a scheduled meeting with Jorda- 
nian king Hussein because of the king’s remarks on 
17 November at the opening session of parliament. 

Iraqi foreign minister Aziz made an unan- 
nounced trip to Oman. [11/22 WP] 

Kuwaiti prime minister Saad al-Abdallah al-Sa- 

bah announced the creation of the Higher Consul- 
tative Commission to advise the government as 
proposed at the Jidda conference in October. [11/27 
FBIS] 
Nov. 22: After spending Thanksgiving with US and 
British troops stationed in Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf, US president Bush flew to Cairo to confer 
with Egyptian officials. During Bush’s visit with 
the troops, he stressed Iraq’s potential nuclear 
threat. 

In Sanaa after talks with US secretary of state 
Baker, Yemeni president Salih criticized the 
buildup of military forces in the Gulf stating that 
their presence hampered an Arab solution to the 
crisis. Baker had traveled to Yemen to discuss a 
possible Security Council resolution on the use of 
force against Iraq. [11/23 WP] 

Saudi radio quoted New Ummah Party represen- 
tatives in London as saying that former Iraqi chief 
of staff Khazraji had been executed in preceding 
days along with seven other officers after being 
accused of attempting to overthrow Iraqi president 
Hussein. [11/23 FBIS] 

British defense secretary King announced that 
14,000 more British troops would be deployed in 
the Gulf region along with additional tanks, air- 
craft, and ships. The additions would bring Brit- 
ain’s troop count to 30,000. 

Jean-Marie Le Pen, the right-wing French poli- 

tician, left Baghdad accompanied by 62 European 
men whose release he had obtained. A group of 36 
other Europeans were also freed following the 
efforts of a Swiss parliamentary group. [11/23 
NYT] 
Nov. 23: To the consternation of Israeli officials, 
US president Bush met with Syrian president Asad 
in Geneva to discuss the Gulf crisis. Bush said the 
purpose of the meeting was to reassure the Syrian 
leader that he was a full partner in the coalition 
against Iraq. [11/24 NYT, WP] 

Bush administration officials were quoted as 
saying that, given their intelligence information, it 
was doubtful that economic sanctions against Iraq 
would weaken the country enough to compel a 
withdrawal] from Kuwait before spring 1991, and 
possibly not even then. Although the sanctions 


were having an effect on Iraqi industry and on the 
price and availability of some goods, the Iraqi 
government had managed to protect vital industries 
and services by shuffling resources and manipulat- 
ing the economy. [11/24 WP, 11/25 NYT] 

In Urumqi, Soviet foreign minister Shevard- 

nadze met with Chinese foreign minister Qichen. 
They voiced their support for a peaceful settlement 
to the crisis but did not rule out military interven- 
tion. Both said they would work toward the imple- 
mentation of UN resolutions. [11/24 NYT] 
Nov, 24: In Bogota, US secretary of state Baker 
met with Colombian president César Gaviria Tru- 
jillo Jaramillo to discuss possible UN authorization 
for the use of force against Iraq. The Colombians 
reportedly gave their qualified support stating that 
they would continue to work with the United 
States in the context of the UN. They also stated, 
however, that they would study proposed resolu- 
tions and would like to see diplomatic channels 
exhausted. Baker also met with Malaysian repre- 
sentatives in Los Angeles. [11/25 NYT] 

After meeting with relatives of 11 British “‘hu- 
man shields,” Iraqi president Hussein agreed to 
the men’s release. [11/25 WP] 

Iraq announced that Aziz Salih al-Numan, gov- 
ernor of occupied Kuwait, would also head the 
Popular Army in occupied Kuwait. [11/27 FBIS] 
Nov. 25: US secretary of defense Cheney said that 
in a ‘‘worse-case assumption” Iraq could develop a 
‘very crude” nuclear weapon in a year or less and 
a more sophisticated one in five to ten years. US 
national security adviser Scowcroft said Iraq could 
possibly acquire a nuclear weapon within a span of 
‘months to as much as ten years.” Also, 
Scowcroft acknowledged that a prolonged crisis 
could lead to a dissolution of the international 
coalition against Iraq. [11/26 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that US satellites 
had documented the Iraqi buildup of forces against 
Kuwait but were not convinced of an imminent 
attack until the satellites picked up the mobilization 
of support and supply lines. Kuwaiti, Saudi, and 
US political officials were said not to have believed 
an invasion was forthcoming. [11/25 WP] 

In a communiqué from Beirut, the Superior 
Council of the Islamic Revolution in Iraq said Iraq 
had arrested 4,500 opposition Islamists following 
the distribution of leaflets in schools ‘denouncing 
decisions that served as a pretext to the dispatch of 
foreign troops” to the area. [11/26 FBIS] 

Yemeni president Salih warned that a UN reso- 
lution authorizing the use of force against Iraq 
would threaten the entire region. He suggested that 
the US administration send an envoy to discuss the 
situation with Iraqi representatives. [11/26 WP] 

INA reported that a ‘large number” of Italian 
hostages would be freed. The day before, an Italian 
commercial plane landed in Baghdad with medical 
supplies. [11/26 NYT] 

Noy. 26: Diplomats released the draft of a UN 
Security Council resolution giving Iraq ‘‘one final 
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opportunity” to withdraw from Kuwait or face 
possible military action from allied forces. The 
resolution authorized the use of ‘‘all necessary 
means’’ to achieve an Iraqi withdrawal under 
Chapter VII of the UN charter if Iraq did not take 
advantage of a ‘“‘pause of goodwill” to withdraw. 
Chapter VII allows for ‘‘action by air, sea or land 
forces’ to reverse aggression. The date by which 
Iraq would have to comply had not been set. [11/27 
NYT] 

In interviews with editors, Saudi king Fahd 
appeared to warn Saudis to prepare for war and 
issued a final warning to Iraq that, without an 
unconditional withdrawal, war was imminent given 
international support for further UN resolutions 
against its occupation of Kuwait. Following the 
interview, Saudi officials were quoted as saying 
that the only way to make the region stable was to 
rid it of Iraq’s ‘‘missiles, chemical weapons and 
nuclear capability and reduce the armed forces.” 
(11/29 NYT] 

In Moscow, Soviet president Gorbachev warned 
Iraqi foreign minister Aziz that unless Iraq with- 
drew from Kuwait and released all foreigners, it 
would face the consequences of a ‘‘tough’’ Secur- 
ity Council resolution. Gorbachev backed away 
from previous statements in which he appeared to 
suggest that an Iraqi withdrawal could be linked to 
other regional issues. 

The Soviet Union demanded that the Iraqi gov- 
ernment release more than 3,000 Soviet citizens 
stranded there. Moscow accused Iraq of reneging 
on promises to allow Soviet expatriates to return ~ 
home from Iraq where they had been working as 
industrial and military specialists. Only 350 Soviets 
had been allowed to leave. [11/27 NYT] 

The Iragi National Assembly voted to release all 

Swedish nationals after receiving a letter from 
Swedish prime minister Ingvar Carlsson expressing 
his hopes for a peaceful resolution of the crisis. 
Iraqi president Hussein agreed to free three Amer- 
ican hostages in response to personal pleas and 
visits from their families. [11/27 FT, WP] 
Nov. 27: Iraqi foreign minister Aziz dismissed the 
importance of the proposed UN resolution on force 
and said Iraq would ‘‘never succumb to pressure.” 
(11/28 NYT} 

Soviet president Gorbachev said that he had 
warned Aziz that the coalition lined up against Iraq 
would use force if necessary and that Baghdad 
should not count on a retreat. [11/28 FT] 

The United States was reported attempting to 
stave off a PLO effort for a Security Council vote 
on a resolution concerning the protection of Pales- 
tinians under occupation before a vote on the 
authorization of the use of force. The United States 
feared it would have to veto the Palestinian reso- 
lution which might then threaten the alliance 
against Iraq. The proposed resolution called for an 
international conference in Geneva to discuss ways 
to protect Palestinians and for the appointment ofa 
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UN commission to monitor the situation of Pales- 
tinians in the occupied territories. [11/28 WP] 

Officials of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency reported that their inspection of Iraq’s 
reactor fuel revealed that it had not been diverted 
to build a nuclear weapon. 

The US Senate Armed Services Committee 
opened hearings on the situation in the Gulf. Some 
accused the committee of ‘‘playing into Saddam 
Hussein’s hands” by publicly questioning US pol- 
icy and the possible use of force. They said Hus- 
sein would get the impression the United States 
was divided and lacked the resolve to take military 
action. [11/28 NYT] 

Nov. 28: The UN Security Council passed resolu- 
tion 677 condemning Iraq for attempting to change 
the demographics of Kuwait. [11/30 WP] 

The United States was reported to have rounded 
up enough votes to push through a procedural 
resolution to defer consideraton of the resolution 
on the protection of Palestinians until after the vote 
on Iraq scheduled for 29 November. [11/29 NYT] 

Seventy Italians left Baghdad along with Arch- 

bishop Hilarion Capucci who sought their release. 
[11/29 FBIS] 
Nov. 29: The UN Security Council passed resolu- 
tion 678 by a vote of 12 to 2 empowering members 
to ‘‘use all necessary means to uphold and imple- 
ment’’ previous resolutions regarding an Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait. Iraq was given until 
January 15, 1991, to comply with the previous 
resolutions. No actions were to be taken against 
Iraq in the meantime unless it harmed the foreign 
hostages. Cuba and Yemen voted against the res- 
olution, and China abstained. [11/30 NYT] 

Staff Maj. Gen. Salah Muhammad Atiyah Halabi 
replaced Staff Maj. Gen. Muhammad Ali Bilal as 
commander of the Egyptian forces in Saudi Arabia. 
The move was said to be in accordance with a 
rotation plan. [11/29 FBIS] 

A senior US official said the Bush administration 
planned to cut all aid to Yemen following its vote 
against UN resolution 678. [12/2 NYT] 

Iraqi president Hussein agreed to allow the de- 
parture of 15 ill and elderly Britons after a visit by 
Labour Party MP Tony Benn. 

The Iraqi National Assembly voted to allow 

Belgian nationals to leave after appeals by Belgian 
delegations. [11/30 FBIS] 
Nov. 30: US president Bush said he was willing to 
send Secretary of State Baker to meet with Presi- 
dent Hussein at a mutually acceptable time be- 
tween 15 December and 15 January. Bush invited 
Iraqi foreign minister Aziz to visit Washington the 
week of 10 December for discussions. In addition 
to satisfying domestic calls for patience, Bush’s 
action was said to satisfy French and Soviet de- 
mands for further diplomatic efforts. 

In Kuwait, Iraqi troops delivered food, medi- 
cine, and cigarettes to the US embassy. [12/1 NYT] 
Dec. 1: Georgi Shakhnazarov, adviser to Soviet 
president Gorbachev, stated in an interview that 


because of the high death toll from the Soviet 
invasion in Afghanistan, neither the legislature nor 
the Soviet people would support Soviet military 
involvement in the Gulf. [12/2 WP] 

Saudi Arabia formally announced the cancella- 
tion of Egypt’s debt estimated at $4 billion. [12/2 
NYT] 

Dec. 2: For the first time since April, Iraq test-fired 
two Scud missiles. 

US secretary of state Baker reiterated the US 
position that no military action would be taken if 
Iraq withdrew from Kuwait and freed all hostages. 
[12/3 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that US officials 
had assured Soviet president Gorbachev that be- 
fore launching an offensive strike on Iraq they 
would consult him. [12/2 NYT] 

Former boxing champion Muhammad Ali left 

Baghdad with 15 US hostages as well as 2 Canadi- 
ans and 6 Britons. [12/3 WP] 
Dec. 3: Iraq and the United States agreed that any 
talks on the Gulf crisis would be bilateral and 
would not include outside parties as originally 
proposed. [12/4 WP] 

In testimony before the US Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Secretary of Defense Cheney said 
that international economic sanctions would not be 
able to force Iraqi troops out of Kuwait and that 
war might be necessary. He also said that delaying 
military action would allow Iraq to fortify its mili- 
tary, further weaken the world economy, and risk 
the weakening of the international alliance against 
Iraq. 

Also testifying before the committee, Gen. Colin 
Powell, chairman of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
said sanctions ‘“‘would have something of a debili- 
tating effect on [the Iraqi military] capability” but 
“we don’t know if the sanctions will work.” [12/4 
NYT, WP] 

A UN committee on social, humanitarian, and 
cultural affairs voted in support of a resolution 
condemning Iraqi human rights violations in occu- 
pied Kuwait. [12/4 NYT] 

Swiss Red Cross president Karl Kannel an- 
nounced his organization’s intent to give medicines 
and medical equipment to the Iraqi people. [12/4 
FBIS] 

According to the Washington Post and the New 
York Times, Iraqi authorities granted permission 
for 1,000 Soviets to leave. [12/4 FBIS, NYT, WP] 

According to INA, both Britain and the United 
States had refused to allow Iraqi journalists to 
report from their countries. [12/3 FBIS] 

According to the Financial Times, New Zealand 
agreed to send two Hercules transport aircraft and 
a medical team to the Gulf. [12/4 FT] 

Italy agreed to give Jordan approximately $26.5 
million to help offset the cost of the Gulf crisis. 
[12/5 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: According to British television, Iraq was 
reported willing to withdraw from Kuwait and 


allow the return of the Sabah government in return 
for the Rumaylah oil field. [12/5 WP] 

As part of European efforts to initiate talks, EC 
ministers said they intended to ask Iraqi foreign 
minister Aziz to meet with EC president Gianni de 
Michelis in Italy after the conclusion of his pro- 
posed meeting with US president Bush in Wash- 
ington. [12/6 WP] 

Iraq’s RCC said that all Soviets would be free to 
leave on 5 December if the Soviet government 
would ‘‘bear the responsibility for the impact of the 
breach of worker contracts.” [12/5 NYT, WP] 

Israeli foreign minister Levy emphasized his 
government’s willingness to maintain a “‘low pro- 
file” as long as the United States was committed to 
forcing Iraqi troops from Kuwait and eliminating 
Iraq’s miltary threat. [12/5 FBIS] 

Dec. 5: Iraq formally accepted US president Bush’s 
offer for direct talks on the Gulf crisis. Dates for 
the talks were not set. [12/6 NYT] 

US CIA director William Webster said the UN 
embargo and blockade had cut off more than 90 
percent of Iraq’s imports and 97 percent of its 
exports. In spite of this, Webster said it would take 
as much as nine months before the embargo weak- 
ened Iraq’s military. [12/6 NYT, WP] 

Saudi Arabia announced plans to give Egypt $1 
billion in grants and $500 million in financing for 
development projects to help offset the $4.5 billion 
to $10 billion in revenue loss Egypt was expected 
to suffer as a result of the Gulf crisis. Saudi Arabia 
reportedly gave Syria some $1 billion in return for 
its sending troops and tanks to join the allied 
forces. [12/6 NYT] 

In Baghdad, President Hussein delivered a 
speech to a European parliamentary delegation. 
[12/6 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: Iraqi president Hussein called on the Na- 
tional Assembly to “‘ allow all foreigners on whom 
travel restrictions were placed to enjoy the free- 
dom of travel.” Hussein said appeals by other 
Arab leaders, expressed concerns from US Senate 
Democrats, and requests from a European parlia- 
mentary delegation led to his decision to free all 
foreign nationals. Hussein also said Iraq didn’t 
need human shields to deter an attack from the 
allied forces because Iraqi forces had completed 
their preparations to defend against one. [12/6 
FBIS, 12/7 FT, WP, NYT] 

Dec. 7: Jerusalem television reported that Nizar 
Abd al-Karim al-Khazraji, the former Iraqi chief of 
staff, and other unidentified officers had been 
charged with planning a coup and later executed. 
[12/10 FBIS] 

Dec. 8: In an interview on the US television pro- 
gram ‘‘Nightline,”’ Iraqi foreign minister Aziz said 
Iraq would not insist on the phrase ‘‘linkage be- 
tween the resolution of regional issues and the 
situation in the Gulf”? but that the United States 
would have to recognize that problems existed 
before the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and that all UN 
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resolutions pertaining to the area had to be imple- 
mented. [12/10 FBIS] 

US president Bush said the release of all hos- 
tages and the evacuation of the US embassy in 
Kuwait ‘‘facilitates the tough decisions that might 
lie ahead.’’ [12/9 WP] 

After meeting with Iraqi president Hussein on 5 
December, former US treasury secretary John 
Connally and Oscar Wyatt, head of the Texas- 
based Coastal States Petroleum, left Baghdad with 
22 US citizens and { Briton aboard a jet owned by 
Coastal States. Some reports said employes of the 
company were among those released. [12/8 WP, 
WSJ] 

Forty-one Japanese citizens and four hundred 
forty Vietnamese workers left Baghdad. [12/8 WP] 
Dec. 9: The US government accused Iraq of delay- 
ing the meeting between US secretary of state 
Baker and President Hussein as a means of pushing 
back the UN deadline of 15 January. [12/10 NYT] 

According to the Tehran Times, secret US-Iraqi 
talks allegedly led to the Iraqi move to release all 
hostages rather than humanitarian considerations. 
[12/10 FBIS] 

Jordan’s king Hussein proposed an international 
peace conference on the Middle East to take place 
“when the implementation of the Security Council 
resolutions on Kuwait begin.” In addition, along 
with the leaders of Algeria, Morocco, and Oman, 
he proposed an Iraqi-Saudi dialogue on the crisis to 
parallel proposed Iragi-US talks. [12/10 FT, WP, 
FBIS] 

More than 900 foreign nationals were flown out 

of Iraq and Kuwait, including Italian, Soviet, US, 
and Vietnamese citizens. [12/10 WP] 
Dec. 10: US assistant secretary of defense Henry 
Rowen said the presence of UN officials at the 
Jordan-Iraq border made it unnecessary to search 
ships bound for Aqaba. [12/12 FBIS} 

The exiled Kuwaiti government claimed that 
Iraq owed it $64 billion for stolen property, unpaid 
debts, and damages from the 2 August invasion. 
[12/11 FT] 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
announced plans to provide first aid equipment to 
Iraq for Red Crescent volunteers. [12/13 FBIS) 

Germany and Japan extended grants of $120 
million and $55 million, respectively, to Jordan to 
offset the cost of the Gulf crisis. [12/12 FBIS] 
Dec. 11: Pentagon officials reported that the total 
number of Iraqi troops in the Kuwaiti theater was 
reported at 500,000. [12/12 NYT] 

In a speech before the House of Commons, 
British foreign secretary Hurd spoke against wait- 
ing for the possibility that sanctions would force 
Iraq out of Kuwait claiming that “‘every delay risks 
the likelihood of increasing casualties in the event 
of a conflict.” He also questioned the potential 
effectiveness of sanctions. [12/12 FT] 

Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir and US 
president Bush held talks on the Gulf crisis in 
Washington. [12/12 NYT] 
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The Financial Times reported that Algerian pres- 
ident Bendjedid had offered to mediate between 
Irag and Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. [12/11 FT] 
Dec. 12: Gen. Saadi Tumah Abbas replaced Maj. 
Gen. Abd al-Jabbar Shanshal as Iraq’s defense min- 
ister. Shanshal was appointed to the ceremonial post 
‘*state minister for military affairs.” [12/13 WP] 

Abbas said, ‘‘Iraq has never entertained and will 
never entertain the idea of attacking Turkey, a 
friendly country.” [12/13 FBIS] 

Algerian president Bendjedid arrived in Baghdad 
for talks with President Hussein. [12/13 NYT] 

The Financial Times reported that the Bush 
administration and the British Foreign Office had 
complained to Sweden about the letter sent by 
Prime Minister Carlsson to Iraqi president Hussein 
in which he stated, ‘‘We believe that the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from the territory of 
various countries is a prerequisite for peaceful 


coexistence in the Middle East.” The letter pre- ` 


ceded the release of all Swedish hostages in No- 
vember. [12/12 FT] 

France announced plans to send about 4,000 
more troops and an unspecified number of Mirage 
and Jaguar fighter planes to the Gulf. More than 
6,000 French troops were already in Saudi Arabia 
as well as 29 airplanes. [12/12 NYT] 

Pentagon spokesman Pete Williams claimed Ger- 

many and Japan had failed to deliver large percent- 
ages of money and materials that they had prom- 
ised in support of the allied effort. Germany denied 
the report. [12/13 WP] 
Dec. 13: Saudi leaders told Algerian president 
Bendjedid that ‘‘a visit to Riyadh would be useless 
and would encourage false hopes of a compromise 
if Iraq is not prepared to comply with the will of the 
international community and its resolutions.” 
Bendjedid was traveling to Tehran on the third leg 
of his mediation tour. [12/13 FBIS, 12/14 NYT] 

The US embassy staff vacated the embassy 
compound in Kuwait. State Department officials 
said they believed all US citizens desiring to leave 
Kuwait had been evacuated. [12/14 WP] 

A senior US official said some sanctions should 
be maintained against Iraq even if President Hus- 
sein were to withdraw from Kuwait. The official 
stated that sanctions would be necessary to control 
the strength of the military. 

A delegation of US Democratic senators left to 

visit Egypt, Israel, and Saudi Arabia to talk with 
US troops and leaders of those countries. [12/14 
NYT] 
Dec. 14: Iraqi president Hussein and US president 
Bush stated that US-Iraqi talks were ‘‘on hold” 
until a time could be agreed upon for US secretary 
of state Baker’s visit to Baghdad. The United 
States had said the meeting could take place no 
later than 3 January without serving as a potential 
tool for Iraq to push back the deadline. Iraq said it 
would not be prepared to receive Baker until 12 
January and that the host country should be al- 
lowed to set the date. [12/15 NYT] 


Medicines donated by UNICEF, the Algerian 

Red Crescent, the Italian Red Cross and the Finn- 
ish Red Cross arrived in Iraq. [12/19 FBIS] 
Dec. 15: Iraq canceled Foreign Minister Aziz’s visit 
to the United States because of the dispute over 
when US secretary of state Baker would travel to 
Baghdad. [12/16 WP, 12/17 FBIS] 

Iraqi information minister Jassim stated that Iraq 

still wanted a ‘“‘deep dialogue” with the United 
States on the Gulf crisis. [12/16 NYT] 
Dec. 16: The New York Times reported that human 
rights groups, including Middle East Watch and 
Amnesty International, reported that there were 
vast discrepancies in information on conditions in 
occupied Kuwait. According to Middle East 
Watch, there had been about 1,000 deaths and 
5,000 arrests and detentions. [12/16 NYT] 

British diplomats closed their embassy in Ku- 
wait. [12/18 FT] 

Iraq denied about 2,300 Soviet advisers permis- 

sion to leave Iraq because of unfulfilled contracts. 
[12/17 NYT] 
Dec. 17: The Wall Street Journal reported that 
France had announced plans to provide approxi- 
mately $19.9 million in aid to Jordan to help offset 
the impact of the Gulf crisis. [12/17 WSJ] 

Poland agreed to send medical personnel, a 

hospital ship, and a rescue ship to join the allied 
forces in the Gulf. [12/18 FBIS] 
Dec. 18: The EC decided to postpone the scheduled 
meeting between EC president de Michelis and 
Iraqi foreign minister Aziz because of the cancel- 
lation of Aziz’s visit to Washington. 

Algerian president Bendjedid returned to Algeria 
after visiting eight Arab capitals and Tehran in an 
effort to initiate an Arab peace initiative in the 
Gulf. Bendjedid did not announce any concrete 
proposals or progress. [12/19 FBIS] 

Deputy commander of US forces in Saudi Arabia 
Lt. Gen. Calvin A.H. Waller said US troops ‘‘will 
not be ready for combat activities’’ by the 15 
January UN deadline. [12/20 WP] 

A US government official said the Bush admin- 
istration had decided not to maintain a US troop 
presence in the Gulf if the crisis was resolved 
peacefully. [12/19 WSJ] 

Japanese diplomats denied Pentagon spokesman 
Pete Williams’ accusation that Japan had paid only 
a fraction of the amount promised to help offset 
costs of the Gulf deployments. [12/19 WP] 

Lufthansa announced the suspension of flights to 
and from Jordan. Alitalia, British Air, KLM, and 
Swissair had suspended flights in preceding weeks. 
The carriers said insurance costs had made the 
flights too expensive. [12/19 FBIS, 12/20 NYT] 
Dec. 19: Bush administration officials said Lt. Gen 
Waller’s statement of the previous day was inac- 
curate and harmful to administration efforts to 
convince Iraqi president Hussein that the allied 
forces would be ready on 15 January. [12/20 NYT] 


Amnesty International published the most de- 

tailed report on human rights violations in occupied 
Kuwait. [12/19 FT] 
Dec. 20: In an interview on German television, 
when asked if he would withdraw from Kuwait by 
the UN deadline, Iraqi president Hussein said he 
would not. [12/22 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that Turkey 
asked the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) to send air units to help protect Turkey in 
case of border clashes with Iraq. [12/20 WP] 

The Jordanian Red Crescent sent 16.7 tons of 
medicine to Iraq from the Dutch and Japanese Red 
Cross societies. [1/3 FBIS] 

The EC gave Egypt $10 million in aid to help 
resettle Egyptians returning from Iraq and Kuwait. 
[1/2 FBIS] 

Dec. 21: Iraq staged a one-day civil defense drill in 
which tens of thousands of Iraqis were evacuated 
from Saddam City near Baghdad. It was one in a 
series of civil defense exercises carried out in 
anticipation of war. [12/22 NYT, 12/24 FBIS] 
Dec. 22: The Washington Post reported that the 
United States allegedly accused 50 German com- 
panies of violating the UN-sponsored embargo 
against Iraq. [12/22 WP] 

Dec. 23: In the last day of a five-day trip to Saudi 
Arabia, US secretary of defense Cheney and Pen- 
tagon officials traveling with him said US troops in 
the Gulf were ready for combat and that logistical 
problems had been resolved. 

A team of doctors from the International Physi- 

cians for the Prevention of Nuclear War reported 
that the UN-sponsored embargo against Iraq was 
“having serious negative effects on the medical 
care of civilians.” [12/24 NYT] 
Dec. 24: Upon their return from Saudi Arabia, US 
secretary of defense Cheney and Chairman Powell 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff reported to President 
Bush that the majority of US military officials 
believed that the troops would not be prepared to 
launch an offensive by 15 January. [12/25 NYT] 

Amman radio reported that in an interview with 
Spanish television, Iraqi president Hussein said Tel 
Aviv would be his first target in a war. [12/24 FBIS] 
Dec. 25: The New York Times reported that during 
the preceding week, Iraq had recalled more than 24 
ambassadors, primarily from countries participat- 
ing in the coalition against Iraq, for ‘‘urgent con- 
sultations’’ on the Gulf crisis. [12/25 NYT] 

At the close of a GCC meeting, members issued 
a statement warning Iraq that unless its forces 
totally and unconditionally left Kuwait, military 
force would push it out. [12/26 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that according to 
Asian diplomatic officials, a delegation of 20 North 
Korean military advisers had arrived in Iraq. [12/25 
NYT] 

Dec. 26: Iraq and the United States resumed diplo- 
matic contact in regard to arranging a dialogue. 
[12/27 NYT] 
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Iraq test-fired a surface-to-surface missile. [12/27 

WP] 
Dec. 27: The Washington Post reported that during 
the previous weekend, some allied troops went on 
high alert when Israel test-fired a medium-range 
surface-to-surface missile without informing the 
forces in Saudi Arabia. [12/27 WP] 

According to the Financial Times, leaders of 
Iraqi opposition groups, meeting in Syria, signed a 
charter condemning the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 
and calling for the overthrow of Iraqi president 
Hussein. [12/28 FT] 

Dec. 28: Iraq test-fired another surface-to-surface 
missile. [12/29 WP] 

According to a Jerusalem Post report, Israeli 
prime minister Shamir had promised US president 
Bush that Israel would not launch a preemptive 
strike against Iraq. [12/31 FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported that the British- 
American Security Information Council, an inde- 
pendent research and lobby organization, esti- 
mated that the United States would have more than 
700 nuclear weapons on ships and submarines in 
the Gulf when its deployment was complete. [12/28 
FT] 

Belgian, German, and Italian officers met with 
Turkish president Ozal to discuss Turkey’s request 
for NATO troops and planes. [12/29 WP] 

According to the Kurdistan Democratic Party of 
Iraq, former Iraqi oil minister Jalabi was arrested 
while trying to flee to Turkey. [1/11 FT] 

More than 250 Soviet citizens flew out of Iraq. 
Nine hundred had left during the week. [12/29 
NYT] 

Following three days of talks, Kuwaiti amir Jabir 
al-Ahmad promised China a $30 million low-inter- 
est loan, [12/29 FT] 

Dec. 29: Yugoslavian foreign minister Budimir 
Loncar, a representative of the Movement of Non- 
aligned Nations, met with Iraqi president Hussein 
to discuss possible peaceful solutions to the Gulf 
crisis. [12/30 WP] 

Dec. 30: Lloyds of London issued a ‘‘navigational 
warning’’ concerning the possible presence of 
floating mines in the Persian Gulf shipping lanes. 
[1/3 WP] 

In Saudi Arabia for three days of talks, US vice- 
president Dan Quayle requested additional finan- 
cial support for the US military effort from Saudi 
and Kuwaiti rulers. [12/31 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that Iraq and the 
Soviet Union had reached an agreement on the 
release of 2,500 Soviet workers detained because 
of contract disputes. Moscow agreed to pay an 
unspecified amount in compensation for the termi- 
nated contracts. One hundred Czechoslovakians 
and three Britons continued to be detained because 
of unfinished work contracts. [12/30 WP] 

Brian Duffy, an Irishman, was released from an 
Iraqi jail. He had been imprisoned for trying to 
escape from Iraq. [12/31 FBIS] 
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Dec. 31: European diplomats in Baghdad alleged 
that Iraqi government organizations planned dem- 
onstrations calling for a withdrawal from Kuwait in 
order to protect the government. Iraq denied the 
allegations. 

In a break from previous policy, Sudan called on 
Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. [1/1 NYT} 

Iraq lowered the starting age of mandatory con- 
scription to include males born in 1973. [12/31 
FBIS] 

Japanese prime minister Kaifu said Japan would 
resume economic aid to Iraq if Iraq withdrew from 
Kuwait peacefully. [1/1 WP] 

INA reported that Iraqi health minister Abd 
al-Salam Muhammad Sa‘id announced that 2,182 
citizens over the age of five died in the previous 
month because of a shortage of medicines and that 
2,042 children had died in the previous four 
months. [1/4 FBIS] 

The Pentagon reported that five US military 
personnel in Saudi Arabia had been killed in sepa- 
rate accidents during preceding weeks. [1/1 NYT, 
1/2 WP] 

Saudi Arabia announced plans to begin selling 
gas masks to residents of the Eastern Province. [1/2 
NYT] 

Thailand offered to send a team of technicians to 
work on Saudi Arabia’s F-5 jet fighters and 35 
doctors and nurses to assist with medical care. 
[12/31 FBIS] 

In a speech before students at Tehran Univer- 
sity, Iranian foreign minister Velayati stated that 
Iran would take a neutral role in the event of war in 
the Gulf. [1/2 FBIS] 


1991 


Jan. 1: Iran announced plans to conduct joint air 
force, army, Revolutionary Guard Corps and Basij 
maneuvers in western provinces. The maneuvers 
were intended to prepare the military ‘‘to defend 
the interests of the Islamic Republic in case the 
belligerent forces intend to use Iranian territory for 
inflicting blows on each other.” [1/2 WP] 

Jan. 2: Following talks with Iraqi president Hus- 
sein, PLO leader Arafat said that an Israeli with- 
drawal from the occupied territories was no longer 
an imperative negotiating demand. Arafat said 
there must be a ‘“‘strong link to be guaranteed by 
the five permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil that we have to solve all of the problems in the 
Gulf, in the Middle East and especially the Pales- 
tine cause.” 

The Bush administration said it was still willing 
to send Secretary of State Baker to Baghdad in 
spite of the imminent passage of the 3 January 
deadline for the visit. [1/3 NYT] 

US navy spokesman Lt. Col. Greg Pepin said six 
mines of unknown origin had been found floating in 
the Persian Gulf during the previous month. 

NATO announced plans to send 42 Belgian, 
German, and Italian jet fighters and some 470 


support personnel to Turkey in response to Tur- 
key’s request for reinforcement along its border 
with Iraq. [1/3 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that Jordanian 
king Hussein had ordered 80,000 troops to deploy 
in defensive positions along the Jordan Valley 
facing Israel according to the ‘‘al-Quds”’ plan. [1/2 
WP] 

The Bush administration expressed its support 
for a planned EC effort to mediate the Gulf crisis 
and noted the need for it to be consistent with all 
relevant UN Security Council resolutions. [1/3 
WP] 

Iraqi minister of industry and military industrial- 
ization Hassan announced the successful comple- 
tion of the Adnan-2 early warning plane. 

One hundred seventy Soviet nationals left Iraq. 

[1/3 FBIS] 
Jan. 3: US president Bush, in what he called ‘‘one 
last attempt’’ to reach a peaceful resolution of the 
Gulf crisis, proposed that Secretary of State Baker 
and Iraqi foreign minister Aziz meet in Geneva 
between 7-9 January. Bush said the offer was 
based on the premise that there be ‘‘no negotia- 
tions, no compromises, no attempts at face-saving 
and no rewards for aggression.” 

Iragi National Assembly speaker Salih stated 
that an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait ‘‘might be 
negotiable” and that Iraq still wanted Baker to hold 
direct talks with President Hussein in Baghdad. 
[1/4 WP, NYT] 

In Tunis, presidents Mubarak of Egypt and Asad 
of Syria, Sudanese leader Umar Hassan al-Bashir, 
and Libyan leader Muammar al-Qadhafi ended 
talks aimed at seeking a peaceful solution to the 
Gulf crisis. [1/4 NYT, FBIS] ~ 

Algerian government authorities revealed that, 
when Algerian president Bendjedid met with Iraqi 
president Hussein in Baghdad, the Iraqi leader 
stated two requirements for a peaceful withdrawal 
from Kuwait: a guarantee that the United States or 
Israel would not attack after the withdrawal and a 
sign of movement on the Palestinian issue. [1/4 
WP] 

Britain expelled eight Iraqi embassy personnel 
and sixty-seven other Iraqis as a ‘‘precaution’’ 
against terrorism. [1/4 NYT] 

French officials denied reports that Iraq had sent 
a ‘peace plan” to the French embassy in Baghdad. 
[1/4 FT] 

According to a New York Times report, Iraq 
announced plans to move ‘‘all functions of govern- * 
ment’’ out of Baghdad to the city of Ramadi, 60 
miles west of Baghdad, before 15 January. [1/4 
NYT] 

AFP reported that Egyptian security services 
prevented the Honduran ships Flapos and Pletos 
from entering the Suez Canal because they feared 
that Iraq would sink the cement-ladened ships in 
the canal to block traffic. Canal authorities denied 
the report and said the ships did not need to pass 
through the canal. [1/4 FBIS] 


The Washington Post cited unconfirmed reports 
that an offshore oil facility in Saudi Arabia’s Safa- 
niyya oilfield was hit and damaged by a floating 
mine on either 30 or 31 December. [1/3 WP] 

The clandestine Voice of Free Iraq began broad- 

casting anti-Saddam Hussein commentary. [1/9 
FBIS] 
Jan. 4: Iraq accepted President Bush’s offer and 
scheduled talks between Foreign Minister Aziz and 
Secretary of State Baker in Geneva on 9 January. 
Aziz said regional issues would be included in 
talks. 

US president Bush said that he would not allow 
Baker to meet with Iragi president Hussein in 
Baghdad even if the opportunity to schedule a 
meeting were to arise. According to official 
sources, Bush was afraid that additional talks 
would be used as a delaying tactic. Bush said the 
purpose of the talks in Geneva was “‘to convey to 
Irag the gravity of the situation and the determina- 
tion of the international community to overcome 
Iraq’s aggression against Kuwait.” 

At an emergency EC meeting on the Gulf crisis, 
French foreign minister Dumas proposed a seven- 
point plan that called on Iraq to leave Kuwait as 
mandated by the UN Security Council resolutions 
and a concurrent guarantee from the allied forces 
that they would not attack if Iraq withdrew. The 
plan also called for an international peace confer- 
ence at some point in the future. 

The EC invited Foreign Minister Aziz to hold 
talks based on the French initiative on 10 January 
with Luxembourg’s foreign minister Jacques Poos. 
EC members maintained their intentions to work 
‘in concert” with the United States but also noted 
the importance of dealing with the Palestinian 
problem and Middle East issues. [1/5 NYT, WP] 

US State Department spokesman Richard 
Boucher announced that the United States and 
Saudi Arabia had agreed to delay the sale of $14 
billion in US weapons to Saudi Arabia until after 
the resolution of the Gulf crisis. [1/5 WP] 

Israel announced that it was receiving Patriot air 
defense systems from the United States. [1/4 FBIS] 

Japanese officials confirmed that former prime 
minister Nakasone had sent a personal repre- 
sentative to Baghdad to mediate a compromise. 
The representative reportedly offered a plan that 
included concessions opposed by the United States 
and Japan. [1/5 NYT] 

In the Red Sea, the US and Spanish navies 
seized the Soviet cargo ship Dimitry Fermanov and 
prevented it from continuing to Aqaba. According 
to the Soviet Foreign Ministry, the ship was carry- 
ing military spare parts for Jordan. [1/9 WP] 

The INA political affairs editor denied the New 
York Times report of 3 January that the govern- 
ment was transferring operations to Ramadi. [1/4 
FBIS] 

Jan. 5: Kuwaiti officials met with Yugoslavian 
foreign minister Loncar. Loncar allegedly carried 
an Iraqi proposal which he had received during his 
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30 December meeting with President Hussein. In 
the proposal, Iraq said it would withdraw from 
Kuwait in exchange for guaranteed access to cer- 
tain areas after withdrawing, Kuwaiti forgiveness 
of Iragi debt, and Kuwaiti guarantees not to pump 
oil from the Rumaylah field. [1/2 FBIS, 1/6 NYT] 

French parliamentarian Michel Vauzelle and 
Iraqi president Hussein held a meeting in which 
Hussein said Iraq was “‘prepared to make sacrific- 
es,” in exchange for guarantees that it would not 
be attacked, that efforts would be made to stabilize 
the price of oil and to increase Iraq’s production 
quota, and that arrangements would be made to 
“balance” Iraq’s security concerns with those of 
Iran and Israel. [1/6, 1/8 WP] 

Iraq rejected a meeting with the EC proposed on 

4 January saying “‘we resent the submissive poli- 
cies pursued by certain European governments 
toward the aggressive and haughty American poli- 
cies.” The EC had canceled scheduled talks in 
December after the United States and Iraq failed to 
carry out talks. [1/6 NYT, 1/7 FBIS] 
Jan. 6: Saudi king Fahd stated that if Iraqi presi- 
dent Hussein withdrew his troops from Kuwait he 
would not be “‘punished.’’ He said that disputes 
between Kuwait and Iraq should be worked out 
between the two countries. 

Egyptian foreign minister Abd al-Majid, Saudi 
foreign minister Faysal, and Syrian foreign minis- 
ter Shara‘ met with Yugoslavian foreign minister 
Loncar in Riyadh to discuss Loncar’s talks with 
Hussein in Baghdad. The ministers also issued a 
statement affirming international efforts to imple- 
ment all Arab and UN resolutions calling for Iraq’s 
withdrawal from Kuwait and expressing hope that 
war would be avoided. [1/7 FBIS, WP] 

In a speech before Iraq’s top army commanders, 
President Hussein noted that ‘‘the main weight of 
the military battle may be Iraq, but the theater of 
our operations [includes] every struggler and 
fighter whose hand can reach out to harm... 
aggressors in the whole world.” [1/8 FBIS, WP] 

The Cypriot-flagged Demetra Beauty sank after 
hitting a mine in the Gulf of Oman. [1/7 FT] 

In an interview on ABC News, US secretary of 
state Baker said the United States objected to the 
French proposal of 4 January and the idea of 
holding another UN meeting on the issue. [1/7 WP, 
NYT] 

Israeli airport authorities announced that five 
airlnes—-Cyprus Airways, LOT, Pan Am, Scan- 
danavian Air Systems, and South African Air- 
ways—had suspended flights to Israel due to insur- 
ance rates. [1/7 NYT] 

NATO allied mobile force planes from Germany 

and Italy arrived in Turkey. [1/7 FBIS] 
Jan. 7: AFP reported that, with the exception of 
Air France, all foreign air carriers had canceled 
flights to Jordan due to the added risk and in- 
creased costs resulting from the Gulf crisis. [1/8 
FBIS] 
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The US State Department said it was ‘“‘seriously 
concerned’’ about the potential for terrorist attacks 
on US targets throughout the world. [1/8 WP] 

The Kuwaiti Higher Consultative body met in 
Jidda. [1/9 FBIS] 

Jan. 8: US president Bush asked Congress to 
authorize the use of ‘‘all necessary means’’ to force 
Iraq to leave Kuwait. [1/9 WP] 

US secretary of state Baker arrived in Geneva 
after a series of talks on the crisis with British 
prime minister John Major, French president Mit- 
terrand, German chancellor Kohl, and Italian for- 
eign minister de Michelis. [1/9 NYT, WP] 

Saudi Arabia and the United States issued con- 
tradictory and unclear information about the al- 
leged defection of a number of Iraqi pilots who flew 
their helicopters to Saudi Arabia the previous day. 
it was uncertain if the defection actually occurred. 

The US military announced that three US sol- 

diers had died in two separate accidents during the 
preceding week. [1/9 WP] 
Jan. 9: In Geneva, Iraqi foreign minister Aziz and 
US secretary of state Baker met for six and one- 
half hours before adjourning without progress. 
Baker noted the US objection to Iraq’s insistence 
that a larger regional settlement be discussed. 

Aziz did not accept a letter from US president 
Bush to President Hussein. After reading the letter 
he said, ‘‘the language in this letter ts not compat- 
ible with language between heads of state.” The 
letter reportedly detailed the strength of the mili- 
tary forces allied against Iraq and reiterated 
US-UN demands that Iraq withdraw from Kuwait 
‘‘immediately and unconditionally.” [1/10 NYT, 
WP] 

UN secretary general Pérez de Cuéllar an- 
nounced plans to travel to Baghdad on 11 January 
to meet with Iraqi president Hussein. [1/10 WP] 

French president Mitterrand said his government 
would continue efforts to find a diplomatic solution 
to the crisis up to the 15 January deadline. He also 
reiterated that if Iraq did not withdraw from Ku- 
wait by the deadline it was ‘‘almost certain” 
France would join in military actions to force it out. 
[1/10 NYT] 

The EC invited Iraqi foreign minister Aziz to 
hold talks in Algeria with the foreign ministers of 
Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. [1/10 FT] 

The Pentagon reversed a previous statement and 
said Iraqi pilots did not defect to Saudi Arabia. 
[1/10 WSJ] 

Salamah Hammad, head of Jordan’s ministerial 
committee established to deal with refugees fleeing 
Iraq and Kuwait, announced the closing of Jor- 
dan’s border with Iraq and the government’s re- 
fusal to receive any evacuees unless specific ar- 
rangements had been made for their departure by 
their governments or international bodies. Jordan 
estimated that the cost of sheltering the previous 
wave of evacuees was $55 million. Officials said 
Jordan had received only $12 million in interna- 
tional aid. [1/9 FBIS, 1/10 WP] 


Iraq convened an ‘‘international popular Islamic 
conference” with some 350 delegates from 
throughout the Muslim world. [1/10 WP] 

Jordanian prime minister Mudar Badran re- 
ported that Syrian president Asad said ‘‘any Israeli 
attack on Jordan is considered an attack on Syria.”’ 
[1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 10: According to Tunis radio, Iraqi foreign 
minister Aziz accepted the EC’s invitation to hold 
talks in Algeria. [1/11 FBIS] 

US secretary of state Baker traveled to Riyadh 
to hold talks with Saudi king Fahd on possible 
military operations. They also discussed Saudi 
contributions to the cost of the US deployment in 
the Middle East. During their meeting, Fahd offi- 
cially gave the United States permission to begin 
military operations if necessary. US president 
Bush was only required to notify Fahd in the event 
that he decided to launch an offensive. [1/11 NYT, 
WP] 

In a letter to US House Armed Services Com- 
mittee chairman Les Aspin, CIA director Webster 
predicted that the Iraqi military would not be 
“substantially eroded” in less than one year. In 
contradiction to his testimony before the House 
Armed Services Committee on 5 December, Web- 
ster said ‘‘economic hardship alone is unlikely to 
compel Saddam to retreat from Kuwait.” 

PLO chairman Arafat held talks on the Gulf 
crisis with Soviet Foreign Ministry Middle East 
expert Anatoly Filov. 

In a telephone conversation, US president Bush 
asked Israeli prime minister Shamir to ‘‘lay low” 
and ‘‘stay out” of the Gulf crisis. In addition, US 
deputy secretary of state Lawrence S. Eagleburger 
traveled to Israel to discuss the conflict and to 
request Israel's patience in spite of repeated Iraqi 
threats to attack it. [1/11 WP] 

Pakistan sent 5,000 additional troops to join the 

multinational forces. The total number of troops 
sent by Pakistan was approximately 10,000. [1/14 
FBIS] 
Jan. 11: UN secretary general Pérez de Cuéllar 
flew to Amman on his way to Baghdad. He denied 
having a ‘“‘concrete proposal’’ to present to Iraq 
but said he would support plans to send a UN 
peacekeeping force to monitor Iraq’s borders with 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia once Iraq withdrew from 
Kuwait. 

In Saudi Arabia, US secretary of state Baker 
said that the United States did not have ‘‘any 
intention of maintaining a permanent ground pres- 
ence in this region once Iraq withdraws and the 
threat recedes.” Baker met with exiled Kuwaiti 
amir Jabir al-Ahmad. 

According to Saudi and US officials Saudi king 
Fahd gave the United States full permission to 
begin military operations if necessary. President 
Bush was required to notify King Fahd in the event 
that he decided to launch an offensive. 

US Department of Defense officials reported that 
military officials believed that 14 mines found in the 


Persian Gulf since 21 December were laid by Iraq 
in Kuwaiti waters. Officials thought the mines 
might have broken from their tethers and drifted 
into shipping lanes. 

Soviet president Gorbachev and US president 
Bush discussed a possible Soviet diplomatic initia- 
tive over the telephone. [1/12 WP] 

The Netherlands and the United States an- 
nounced plans to send an unspecified number of 
Patriot missile systems to Turkey within the frame- 
work of NATO. 

Sixteen NATO-sponsored Belgian fighter planes 
arrived in eastern Turkey. [1/14 FBIS] 

According to Saudi ambassador to the United 
States Prince Bandar bin Sultan, Saudi Arabia 
planned to pay 40-50 percent of the cost of the US 
military deployment in the Gulf. [1/12 FT] 

In Baghdad, the ‘‘international popular Islamic 
conference” called for a jihad if Iraq was to be 
attacked by the US-led coalition forces. [1/14 
FBIS] 

The New York Times reported that according to 

Saudi officials, Saudi Arabia had earned approxi- 
mately $15 billion in windfall oil profits and that it 
had commited $30 billion for new weapons and for 
military support. [1/11 NYT] 
Jan. 12: US secretary of state Baker traveled to 
Egypt and Syria seeking their participation in a 
military offensive against Iraq. Egypt committed to 
participating, Syria reasserted the defensive role 
mandated to Syrian forces. [1/13 WP] 

Jordanian prime minister Badran reported to 
Israel that Iraq had promised not to attack Israel 
from Jordanian territory. 

Syrian president Asad urged Iraq to withdraw 
from Kuwait to allow Arabs to unite in opposition 
to Israel. [1/13 NYT] 

The US Congress granted President Bush the 
authority to wage war against Iraq in order to force 
Iraqi troops to withdraw from Kuwait. The vote in 
the Senate was 52 to 47 and 250 to 183 in the House 
of Representatives. [1/13 WP, NYT] 

The Yemeni government urged Iraqi president 
Hussein to withdraw his troops from Kuwait. 

The US State Department ordered all but four 
Iraqi embassy personnel to leave the United 
States. The State Department said the action would 
‘reduce Iraq’s ability to orchestrate terrorism.” 

US personnel closed the embassy in Baghdad 
and flew out of Iraq on a chartered plane with 
diplomats from Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Finland, 
Ireland, the Netherlands, and Switzerland among 
others. 

A senior Israeli government official said Israel 
would not launch a preemptive strike against Iraq. 
He also said Israel would definitely retaliate if 
attacked. [1/13 WP] 

After being forced to unload cargo in Oman said 
to violate the UN-embargo, the Iraqi ‘‘peace ship”’ 
Ibn Khaldoun left for Iraq. [1/14 FBIS] 

Jan. 13: Talks between Iraqi president Hussein and 
UN secretary general Pérez de Cuéllar ended with 
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no apparent progress. President Hussein said Pérez 
de Cuéllar ‘‘just came to listen’ and did not 
present a new proposal. Pérez de Cuéllar declined 
to comment on the meetings. [1/14 NYT] 

US secretary of state Baker met with Turkish 
president Ozal before flying to Britain after a 
week-long tour of allied nations including Egypt, 
France, Germany, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and the 
UAE. [1/14 NYT, WP] 

The British Foreign Office ordered all but four 
Iraqi embassy personnel to leave Britain. [1/14 


Jan. 14: At an emergency UN Security Council 
meeting, France proposed and then withdrew a 
new plan for a diplomatic resolution of the crisis, 
citing a lack of response from Baghdad as well as 
strong opposition within the UN. In exchange for 
an Iraqi withdrawal, Security Council members 
would ‘‘make an active effort to resolve the other 
problems of the region and, in particular, the 
Arab-Israel conflict and the Palestine problem 
through the convening, at an appropriate time, of a 
properly structured international conference.” 
[1/15 WP, 1/16 NYT, WP] 

Iraq’s RCC unanimously voted to authorize 
President Hussein to deal with the Gulf crisis as he 
Saw appropriate and to call on Iraq to wage a jihad 
to defend its occupation of Kuwait. [1/15 WP, 
FBIS] 

The Iraqi government recalled US ambassador 

Mashat. [1/15 NYT] 
Jan. 15: The midnight (eastern standard time) dead- 
line for Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait passed 
without any apparent change in the status of the 
crisis. [1/16 WP] 

At the request of the UN Security Council, 
Secretary General Pérez de Cuéllar made a final 
plea urging Iraq to pull out of Kuwait. He promised 
that if Iraq withdrew it would not be attacked by 
coalition forces. He offered US observers and UN 
forces to assist with the withdrawal. He said he 
would ask the UN to reconsider the sanctions 
imposed on Iraq. Finally, he asserted that ‘‘with 
the resolution of the present crisis, every effort will 
be made to address, in a comprehensive manner, 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, including the Palestinian 
question.” [1/16 NYT, WP] 

Saudi king Fahd sent a letter to Iraqi president 
Hussein in reply to an open letter from Hussein to 
Fahd broadcast on Baghdad radio. Fahd called on 
Iraq to withdraw and listed numerous ways in 
which Iraq was indebted to Saudi Arabia. [1/16 
FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported that in the previ- 
ous week, large anti-war demonstrations had taken 
place in Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and the United States. [1/15 FT] 

In a vote of 534-57, the British House of Com- 
mons supported the government decision to go to 
war against Iraq if necessary. 

Turkish foreign minister Ahmet Kurtcebe Alp- 
temocin stated that Turkey would not participate in 
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an offensive against Iraq. Previously, Iran and 
Turkey had reached an agreement that neither 
would attack Iraq, leaving Saudi Arabia as the only 
front from which a ground attack could be 
launched against Iraq. Turkey agreed to allow US 
planes to land on its bases for refueling after 
bombing runs. They would, however, have to 
rearm elsewhere. [1/16 WP] 

The United States sent 48 additional jets and 
bombers to the Incirlik air base in Turkey. It had 
previously deployed another 48 there. [1/16 FT] 


Afghanistan 
1990 


Sep. 26: A night after moving the nightly curfew 
from 11:00 pm to 10:00 pm, army troops were 
deployed in central Kabul in a readiness training 
exercise. [9/26, 9/27 FBIS] 

Sep. 27: Gen. Nabi Azimi denied that the troop 
deployment in Kabul was related to a massive 
explosion that allegedly took place near the Home 
Ministry. [9/27 FBIS] 

Sep. 30: The New York Times reported that the US 
Congress was moving to cut and place conditions 
on aid to the rebels because of concerns over drug 
trafficking and the seeming lack of a coordinated 
effort by the guerrilla factions. [9/30 NYT] 

Oct. 3: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Ecuador and Namibia. [10/10 FBIS] 

Rebels captured Oruzgan Province after a three- 
week battle for Tarin Kowt. [10/5 FBIS] 

Oct. 4: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Uruguay. [10/10 FBIS] 

Oct. 9: Some 30 rebel field commanders held a 
National Commander’s Council meeting at the 
Topkhara pass in Badakhshan Province to discuss 
new strategy. Jamiat-i Islami commander Ahmad 
Shah Masud attended his first such meeting. The 
rebels were reported divided over whether to ini- 
tiate a conventional assault on Kabul. [10/15 FBIS] 
Oct. 10: The rebel forces of Gulbuddin Hikmat- 
yar’s Hizb-i Islami launched an attack against 
Kabul. US officials were said to believe the attack 
was advocated by Pakistani officials fearful of a cut 
in US aid to the guerrillas. [10/13 WP] 

Oct. 12: At the Blue Mosque in Herat, Zahim 
Ahmad, a 29-year-old militia commander, was shot 
to death along with seven of his men. Three years 
prior, he had signed a nonaggression pact with the 
Kabul government. He was critical of rebel fac- 
tions based in Pakistan. [10/16 FBIS] 

Oct. 14: In Zabol Province, rebels ambushed a 
2,000-man government convoy en route from Qan- 
dahar to Qalat. 

In Deazah in Herat Province, rebels loyal to 
Ismail Khan destroyed a large government arms 
depot. [10/16 FBIS] 

Oct. 15: Rebel commander Ahmad Shah Masud 
paid his first visit to Pakistan. [10/15 FBIS] 


Oct. 16: In Peshawar, associates of commander 
Abdul Haq said that, at the meeting of rebel 
commanders, they had decided to establish a radio 
network to coordinate operational and administra- 
tive systems for areas under their control. [10/17 
NYT] 

Rebels were reported to have cut off Qalat. 
[10/17 WP] 

Oct. 18: The Watan Party and the Peasant National 
Alliance signed a protocol of cooperation. [10/23 
FBIS] 

Oct. 21: Rebel leader Sibghatullah Mojadeddi said 
that President Najibullah met with members of the 
rebels’ so-called Afghan Interim Government 
(AIG) during an August visit to New Delhi. 

Hizb-i Islami leader Gulbuddin Hikmatyar met 
with leaders of the AIG. [10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported that 
government troops were on the offensive in Qalat 
to retake posts overrun by rebels. [10/22 FBIS] 
Oct. 23: US Senate and House conferees agreed to 
give the rebels $250 million in aid, $30 million less 
than was allocated in the preceding year. In addi- 
tion, half the aid was to be held in reserve for 
further congressional approval. [10/24 WP] 

Oct. 25: In Kabul, a car bomb exploded outside 
President Najibullah’s compound. 

A government spokesman declared that the 
rebel’s push against Kabul had been thwarted. 
[10/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 27: In an interview in Peshawar, commander 
Ahmad Shah Masud said that he had signed an 
agreement with Burhanuddin Rabbani and Gulbud- 
din Hikmatyar to hold elections in the 13 northern 
provinces before 21 March and that nationwide 
polls should follow. The elections in the north only 
involve Jamiat-i Islami and Hizb-i Islami. Masud 
said they had agreed on a new military command- 
er’s plan to overthrow the Najibullah government. 
[10/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 4: The Washington Post reported that the 
National Commander’s Council had vetoed a Paki- 
stani plan for an October offensive against Kabul 
because they feared high casualties and did not 
want to fight under the command of Gulbuddin 
Hikmatyar. [11/4 WP] 

Nov. 7: Rebel rocket attacks on Kabul and Herat 
were reported to have left at least 21 people dead. 
[11/8 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: The rebels agreed to an election plan in 
which elections would be held simultaneously in 
Afghanistan, Iran, and Pakistan under the supervi- 
sion of an international committee. No date was set 
for the elections. [12/7 FBIS] 

Diplomats and guerrillas said that in the taking of 
Tarin Kowt, Islamist rebels had killed at least 95 
government soldiers who had surrendered and that 
two weeks later the rebels killed 125 soldiers while 
negotiating the surrender of Qalat. [11/11 NYT] 
Nov. 12: The government denied rumors of an 
attempted coup. [11/13 FBIS] 


Nov. 17: Some 75,000 refugees were reported to 
have returned home under a United Nations proj- 
ect. Another 100,000 of the more than 3 million 
refugees were said to have returned on their own. 
[11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: President Najibullah passed a decree 
pardoning people who accepted the national recon- 
ciliation policy. [12/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 19: The rebels launched joint operations in 
Kabul and Lowgar provinces. 

President Najibullah left for Switzerland on what 
was called a secret mission linked to a settlement of 
the civil war. [11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 21: In Geneva at UN headquarters, President 
Najibullah said he had met with guerrilla leaders to 
discuss ending the civil war. He reportedly met 
with Sayyid Ahmad Gaylani of the National Is- 
lamic Front. [11/22 NYT] 

Nov. 26: Iranian officials denied that President 
Najibullah met with Iran-based rebels when his 
plane, en route from Geneva to Kabul, stopped in 
Mashhad ostensibly for refueling. [11/27 FBIS] 
Dec. 2: Afghan opposition leaders agreed to hold 
elections for a council at an unspecified time in the 
spring. [12/3 WP] 

Dec. 3: According to the Pakistan Times, the rebels 
began implementing plans for elections inside Af- 
ghanistan. [12/5 FBIS] 

Afghanistan and Venezuela signed a joint state- 
ment on the establishment of diplomatic relations. 
[12/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: President Najibullah offered to transfer 
some control of the armed forces and the Interior 
Ministry to a commission representing all opposi- 
tion groups. [12/7 FT] 

Dec. 10: Rebel forces reportedly bombed the pres- 
idential palace in Kabul with Sakkar-20 long-range 
missiles. Rebels also attacked Qalat. [12/13 FBIS] 
Dec. 24: The Nation reported that Kabul govern- 
ment officials met with Hizb-i Islami representa- 
tives in Baghdad. [1/7 FBIS] 


Algeria 
See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1990 


Sep. 22: Algiers radio reported the announced 
dissolution of the General Commission for Docu- 
mentation and Security (DGDS) and the reorgani- 
zation of national security structures. 

Algerie Presse Service reported that effective 
January 1, 1991, the economy would be ‘‘organized 
on the basis of market laws.” [9/24 FBIS] 

Sep. 26: Some 100 prisoners escaped from Blida, 
including 15 Islamists involved in the January 1989 
incident at the Blida court. [9/27 FBIS] 

Sep. 27: Former president Ahmad Ben Bella re- 
turned to Algeria after 10 years in exile. He called 
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for a change in government and for Algerians to 
volunteer to support Iraq. [9/28 FT] 

Oct. 3: Rabah Bitat, speaker of the National Peo- 
ple’s Assembly, submitted his resignation. [10/4 
FBIS] 

Economic Minister Ghazi Hedouci said the gov- 
ernment would use its windfall oil profits from the 
Gulf crisis to clear $600 million in international 
debt arrears owed by private and public compa- 
nies. [10/4 FT] 

Oct. 4: The People’s National Assembly elected 
Abdelaziz Belkhadem speaker. [10/5 FBIS] 

Oct. 13: In Kais, youth set fire to municipal offices 
to protest unemployment and to express other 
political demands. [10/15 FBIS] 

Oct. 14: In Tebessa, unemployed youth demon- 
strated demanding the dissolution of the Youth 
Development Society because of its alleged lack of 
integrity. In Annaba, citizens barricaded the doors 
of the provincial government building to protest the 
housing situation. 

In Oved Barda, unemployed youth demonstrated 
against the lack of jobs. 

In Constantine, protesters demonstrated against . 
the prices of vegetables and fruits. [10/15 FBIS} 
Oct. 25: The government and the General Union of 
Algerian Workers reached an agreement to raise 
the minimum wage. 

In Tenes, 200 people were arrested during three 
days of rioting and demonstrations protesting un- 
employment and food and housing shortages. 
[10/26 FBIS] 
Nov. 5: The Algerian Movement for Justice and 
Development, formed by former prime minister 
Kasdi Merbah, applied for legal recognition. Mer-. , 
bah resigned from the Central Committee of the 
National Liberation Front on 6 October. [11/7 
FBIS] 

Noy. 6: It was announced that the government 
would close 14 embassies and 10 constituencies 
around the world as part of austerity measures. 
[11/7 FT] 

Nov. 7: The government devalued the dinar to 0.5 
French francs. [11/8 FBIS] 

Nov. 13: The Democratic Generation Party submit- 
ted its application to the Interior Ministry. [11/15 
FBIS] 

Nov. 24: An Algeria-Iran parliamentary friendship 
group was established in the People’s National 
Assembly. [11/26 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: The Union of Democracy and Freedom 
submitted an application for recognition as a polit- 
ical party. [12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 5: In his first interview with the press since his 
1979 election, President Bendjedid discussed up- 
coming elections and the Gulf crisis. [12/7 FBIS] 
Dec. 13: Two thousand demonstrators from the 
Islamic League of Martyrs’ Sons marched to pro- 
test the treatment of families of people killed in the 
war of independence and to demand the dismissal 
of Prime Minister Mouloud Hamrouche. [12/14 
FBIS] 
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Dec. 16: The Social Movement for Authenticity 
filed an application with the Interior Ministry to be 
registered as an official party. [12/18 FBIS] 

Dec. 27: Following the approval of a new law 
making Arabic the official language and implement- 
ing fines for the use of any other language in official 
transactions, more than 100,000 Algerians partici- 
pated in demonstrations protesting “political and 
religious intolerance and over-rapid Arabisation."’ 
[12/28 FT] 

Dec. 28: Unidentified hijackers took control of an 
Air Algerie flight from Ghardaia to Algiers and held 
more than 50 people hostage. The hijackers were 
forced to land in Annaba where they demanded 
water and enough fuel to fly to another country. 
[12/30 WP] 

Dec. 29: In Annaba, the hijackers of the Air Algerie 
plane began releasing passengers. [12/30 WP, 12/31 
FBIS] 

Dec. 30: In Annaba, police arrested the two hijack- 
ers of the Air Algerie flight from Ghardaia. The 
men had escaped from a military barracks in 
Ghardaia. [12/31 FBIS] 


Bahrain 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Iran 


1990 

Sep. 29: Diplomatic relations were established with 
the Soviet Union. [10/1 FBIS] 

Oct. 12: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Czechoslovakia. [10/15 FBIS] 


Cyprus 
1990 


Sep. 17: The European Community decided to 
consider a Cypriot application for membership. 
[9/20 NYT] 

Oct. 16: Four explosions occurred in Famagusta, 
Kyrenia, and Nicosia. [10/19 FBIS] 

Nov. 7: The PanCypriot Party of Refugees and 
Injured was formed. [11/8 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: Ali Ozkan Altinisik was elected leader of 
the New Birth Party. [11/19 FBIS] 

Nov. 21: In an interview with the Daily News, 
northern Cypriot leader Rauf Denktas reportedly 
threatened not to resume United Nations-spon- 
sored talks unless Greek-Cypriots recognized 
Turkish-Cypriot sovereignty. [11/23 FBIS] 

Nov. 29: The Palestine Liberation Organization 
criticized a plan by northern Cypriot leader Denk- 
tas to settle some 350 Palestinian students in the 
Varosha sector of Famagusta. [11/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 9: Authorities suspended the publication of 
Bozkurt, a northern Cyprus paper. [12/11 FBIS] 


Dec. 28: The Free Democratic Party registered with 
the authorities, [12/31 FBIS] 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon, Qatar, Sudan 


1990 
Sep. 26: President Husni Mubarak called for an 11 
October referendum on the dissolution of parlia- 
ment. In May, the Constitutional Court had ruled 
that the People’s Assembly elected in 1987 was 
invalid because the electoral laws were unconsti- 
tutional. [9/27 NYT] 
Sep. 27: Egyptian police said they had arrested 
three Palestinians and two Iraqis, in Alexandria, 
who were planning to assassinate a number of 
Egyptian writers and journalists opposed to the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. [10/1 FBIS] 
Sep. 29: The cabinet approved three complemen- 
tary bills abolishing the list system for People’s 
Assembly elections. [10/1 FBIS] 
Oct. 11: Egyptian voters approved the formal dis- 
solution of the People’s Assembly. [10/12 FBIS] 
Oct. 12: In Cairo, Rifaat Mahjub, speaker of the 
parliament, was assassinated in an ambush by four 
gunmen. Three bodyguards and an army officer 
were also killed in the attack. The assailants es- 
caped. [10/13 NYT, WP] 

President Mubarak formally dismissed the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly. [10/15 FBIS] 
Oct. 14: In a call to Agence France-Presse, an 
unidentified man allegedly representing the previ- 
ously unknown World Islamic Front for Liberation 
claimed responsibility for the Mahjub assassina- 
tion. Security forces were said to believe the 
assassins were not Egyptians. [10/15 FBIS] 
Oct. 16: Efrayim Dubek, Israel’s new ambassador 
to Egypt, arrived in Cairo to take up his post. 
[10/18 FBIS] 
Oct. 19: Cairo radio reported that the government 
had applied for readmission to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. [10/19 
FBIS] 
Oct. 22: The government approved a $56 million 
takeover of the al-Rayyan investment company. 
[10/23 FT] 
Oct. 27: In Cairo, two people died in a shootout 
between police and Islamists belonging to the Jihad 
Organization during police sweeps of people sus- 
pected of involvement in the Mahjub assassination. 
[10/29 WP] 
Oct. 28: Al-Ahram quoted Interior Ministry sources 
as saying that the assassins of Speaker Mahjub had 
intended to kill Interior Minister Muhammad Abd 
al-Halim Musa who also was scheduled to drive by 
the spot of Mahjub’s death. Musa’s assassination 
was to have avenged the August killing of Islamist 
leader Ala‘ Muhyi al-Din. Egyptian authorities said 
they had four people in custody who had confessed 


to involvement in the Mahjub killing but that they 
suspected foreign financing. [10/29 WP] 

Oct. 29: At least 500 people were reported to have 
been arrested in a crackdown on the Jihad Organi- 
zation. Assorted bombs and firearms were confis- 
cated in raids. [10/30 FBIS] 

Oct. 30: Interior Minister Musa said security forces 
had arrested several people allegedly involved in 
the February attack on a bus of Israeli tourists. 
[10/31 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: A caller from Pakistan, claiming to repre- 
sent Shaykh Umar Abd al-Rahman, denied that the 
Jihad Organization was responsible for the assas- 
sination of Speaker Mahjub. [11/2 FBIS] 

Nov. 19: The government announced that Suez 
Canal tolis would increase by 6 percent January 1, 
1991. [11/20 FT] 

Nov. 29: Elections were held in 222 constituencies 
for seats in the People’s Assembly. For the first 
time judges oversaw the procedures. Some major 
opposition parties boycotted. [11/30 NYT, 12/3 
FBIS, NYT, 12/4 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: National Assembly run-off elections were 
held. [12/7 WP] 

In Qina, five people were shot to death in clashes 
during the elections. In other regions, more than 
100 people were injured in similar confrontations. 
{12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: According to the Interior Ministry, in 
People’s Assembly elections the ruling National 
Democratic Party (NDP) won 79.6 percent of the 
vote, or 348 of 444 seats. [12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 13: The People’s Assembly elected Ahmad 
Fathi Surur assembly speaker. [12/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 22: President Mubarak asked Yusuf Wali, 
deputy prime minister, agriculture minister, and 
secretary general of the NDP, to withdraw his 
resignation and to continue his ministerial and 
party work. Wali submitted his resignation to pro- 
test alleged efforts by Prime Minister Atif Sidqi to 
have him pushed out of the NDP. [1/2 FBIS] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Algeria, Lebanon, Pakistan, Turkey, 
Yemen 


1990 


Sep. 20: Keyhan (London) reported that seven 
female Tudeh Party members had been released 
conditionally from Evin prison. [10/11 FBIS] 

Sep. 21: The United States paid Iran $200 million 
for undelivered US weapons which had been or- 
dered before the 1979 revolution. [9/22 FT] 

Sep. 24: Tehran television reported that Ayatollah 
Ali Khamanei had approved the establishment of a 
new Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps ground 
forces organization. [9/25 FBIS] 
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The Financial Times reported that Iran had 
taken delivery of an undetermined number of MiG- 
29s. [9/24 FT] 

Sep. 27: The British and Iranian governments 
agreed to resume diplomatic relations. They were 
severed in March 1989 because of the Salman 
Rushdie affair. [9/28 FT] 

Sep. 28: Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Velayati met 
with European Community (EC) representatives at 
the United Nations to discuss the Gulf crisis and 
broadening ties. [10/2 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: The creation of the State Reconstruction 
Organization was approved. [10/11 FBIS] 

Oct. 3: Fighting erupted in the Majlis when radicals 
accused Ayatollah Khamanei of rigging upcoming 
Council of Experts elections and attempting to 
change electoral rules. The hardliners reportedly 
had accused the Council of Guardians of eliminat- 
ing a number of their candidates based on their 
political views. [10/4 FBIS, FT, WSJ] 

Oct. 4: Keyhan reported that the preceding week 
the Council of Guardians declined to approve the 
competence of Speaker Mehdi Karrubi, opposition 
leader Ali Akbar Mohtashemi, and Shaykh Sadeq 
Khalkhali. As a result they were denied candidacy 
for the Council of Experts. 

It was also reported that in the preceding four 
weeks several prominent members of the govern- 
ment had been arrested. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 8: Elections were held for the 109 positions on 
the Council of Experts. [10/9 FBIS, FT] 

Oct. 10: The Financial Times reported that one of 
the country’s largest dams situated on the Sefid 
Rud river between Rasht and Qazvin was damaged 
in the June £990 earthquake and that it appeared to 
be in the process of being emptied. The dam served 
in the irrigation of the country’s major rice-growing 
area, the largest area of irrigated Jand in Iran. 
[10/10 FT] 

Oct. 11: In Council of Experts elections, candi- 
dates allied with President Ali Akbar Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani were reported to have won “‘nearly all” 
of the seats. [10/12 NYT] 

Oct. 18: The government banned unauthorized 
demonstrations following scuffles between security 
forces and demonstrators protesting against 
women who failed to adhere to Islamic dress. 
[10/22 FBIS] 

Keyhan reported that the government had de- 
cided to shelve the policy of selling foreign ex- 
change at different rates. 

It was also reported that the Tehran Combatant 
Clergy Association had begun publishing a news- 
paper called Salem. [11/2 FBIS] 

Oct. 20: The Tehran Times said the French govern- 
ment could prove its good will by selling arms to 
Iran. [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: EC foreign ministers agreed to lift sanc- 
tions against Iran. [10/23 FT] 

Oct. 23: Cyrus Elahi, an exiled opposition leader, 
was assassinated in his Paris apartment building. 
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He was affiliated with the Flag of Freedom Orga- 
nization. [10/24 NYT] 

Oct. 28: Britain reopened its Tehran embassy. 
[10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 31: In Tehran, Bahraini foreign minister Mu- 
hammad bin Mubarak al-Khalifah arrived for an 
official visit. [10/31 FBIS] 

Nov. 2: Iran officially reopened its London em- 
bassy. [11/3 FT] 

Nov. 6: An earthquake measuring 7.0 on the Rich- 
ter scale hit the Darab area. At least 21 people died 
and several villages and hamlets were reported 
totally demolished. [11/7 FBIS] 

Central Bank governor Muhammad Hoseyn 
Adeli said the Majlis had given the government 
permission to borrow $17.5 billion from abroad. 
[11/8 FBIS] 

Nov. 9: The Financial Times reported that police 
had to quell fighting between rival clerical factions 
in violence that erupted on 4 November. [11/9 FT] 
Nov. 16: Foreign Minister Velayati denied reports 
that President Hashemi-Rafsanjani had solicited 
the assistance of Turkish president Turgut Ozal to 
mediate between Iran and the United States to 
reestablish relations. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 19: Yemeni foreign minister Abd al-Karim 
al-Iryani arrived in Tehran on an official visit. 
[11/21 FBIS] 

Nov. 20: The Financial Times reported that Presi- 
dent Hashemi-Rafsanjani and Ayatollah Khamanei 
were attempting to coopt Ayatollah Hoseyn Ali 
Montazeri back into the political system to counter 
attacks on their leadership by opponents angry 
about the religious credentials requirements sur- 
rounding the Council of Experts elections. [11/20 
FT] 

Nov. 22: Irish foreign minister Gerry Collins ar- 
rived in Tehran on an official visit, the first such 
visit by a European foreign minister since 1989. 
[11/23 FBIS] 

Keyhan reported that five persons charged with 
spying for the US Central Intelligence Agency had 
been hanged. [12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: Amnesty International issued a report 
claiming that Iran had executed more than 5,000 
people in the three previous years. More than half 
of the executions were categorized as a ‘‘purpose- 
ful killing of political opponents.” [12/5 FT, WP] 
Dec. 5: In London, Salman Rushdie, author of 
Satanic Verses, emerged from hiding for the first 
time in two years. [12/6 FT] 

Foreign Minister Velayati flew to Paris to meet 

with French president Francois Mitterrand and 
French foreign minister Roland Dumas. It was the 
first official Iranian visit to France since the revo- 
lution. (12/6, 12/10 FBIS] 
Dec. 17: At least 25 people were injured in an 
earthquake in the province of Bushehr. [12/18 FT] 
Dec. 18: The International Court of Justice at The 
Hague ruled that Iran should pay the US oil com- 
pany ARCO $9 million in damages. [12/21 FBIS] 


Dec. 23: The Washington Post reported that US 
president George Bush authorized US oil compa- 
nies to import Iranian oil. Payment for the oil 
would be placed in an Iranian escrow account 
established for the payment of claims won against 
the Iranian government by US citizens. The ac- 
count had been falling below the agreed upon 
minimum level. [12/23 WP} 

Ayatollah Khamanei appointed Rear Admiral Ali 
Shamkhani commander of the navy of the Islamic 
Revolutionary Guard. He continued to serve as 
commander of the navy of the Islamic Republic as 
well. [12/24 FBIS] 

Dec. 24: Author Salman Rushdie issued a statement 
in support of Islam and in opposition to the publi- 
cation of a paperback edition of Satanic Verses. 
[12/25 NYT] 

Dec. 27: Iran test-fired a SA-6 anti-aircraft Soviet- 
made missile. Previously, Iran had not acknowl- 
edged possession of such missiles. [12/28 WSJ] 
Dec. 31: Tehran Water Department director Mehdi 
Tafazzoli said severe water shortages were causing 
frequent power cuts in Tehran. The water at the 
Letian dam was at its lowest since 1965. [1/3 FBIS] 


1991 

Jan. 1: A ruling by the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Geneva ordered France to pay Iran 
approximately $180 million to settle a dispute over 
a loan made in 1977 by the former shah. The loan 
was used to help finance a supply of enriched 
uranium. [1/2 FT] 

Jan. 3: Students at Isfahan, Mashhad, Tabriz, and 
Tehran universities continued striking for better 
welfare and educational services. The strikers 
added the release of detained students and the 
closure of Islamic societies at the universities to 
their demands. [1/4 FBIS] 


Iraq 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Jordan, Libya, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Turkey 


1990 

Sep. 18: The Revolutionary Command Council 
(RCC) decided to pension off RCC member Sa‘dun 
Shakir for health reasons. The move followed 
Shakir’s request that they do so. [9/19 FBIS] 

Sep. 24: Al-Zahirah (London) reported that RCC 
members Sa‘dun Shakir and Tariq al-Abdallah had 
been ‘‘liquidated.’’ [9/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 17: German authorities announced the arrest 
of Juergen Mohammed Gietler, a Foreign Minis- 
tery employee on charges of spying for Iraq. Gi- 
etler allegedly sold Baghdad US and German doc- 
uments assessing situations in Iraq and other Arab 
countries. He was arrested 28 August. [10/18 WP] 


Nov. 12: Britain ordered the expulsion of Wajdi 
Marjan, an Iraqi diplomat, after Iraq ordered the 
expulsion of James Tansley, a British press atta- 
ché, on 9 November. Tansley reportedly made 
‘‘inappropriate’’ remarks about Iraqi president 
Hussein. [11/13 FT] 

Nov. 25: S.K. Arakelyan, Soviet deputy minister at 
the Ministry of Construction and Petroleum and 
Gas Industry Enterprises arrived in Baghdad for 
talks with Oil Ministry officials. [11/26 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: The Iraqi News Agency denied reports by 
al-Ahram and the Independent that the Iraqi army 
had attacked Kurdish rebels in the north. [12/6 
FBIS] 

Dec. 13: The RCC declared a general amnesty for 
Iraqis who had defected to other nations. [12/13 
FBIS] 

Dec. 16: The Iraqi Red Crescent announced plans 
to send 500 tons of dates to the Soviet Union in 
response to that country’s request for food aid. 
[12/20 FBIS] 

Dec. 23: The World Bank placed the $51.4 million 
in loans owed by Iraq on nonaccrual status because 
Iraq was more than six months overdue on interest 
payments. [12/24 WSJ] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon 


1990 


Sep. 17: The government dropped attempts to ban 
the publication in Canada of By Way of Deception, 
the book written by -Victor Ostrovsky, a former 
Mossad agent. On 13 September, a New York 
court had allowed the book’s publication in the 
United States. Among other things, the author 
alleged that Israel failed to warn the United States 
about the 1983 attack on the marine barracks in 
Lebanon. [9/18 WP] 

Sep. 18: The government decided that, effective | 
November, fruits and vegetables would be subject 
to a 16 percent value added tax (VAT) and that, 
beginning in June 1991, tourist services would be 
subject to an 8 percent VAT. [9/21 FBIS] 

Sep. 29: Israeli officials said Soviet president 
Mikhail Gorbachev had approved direct flights 
between the Soviet Union and Israel. [9/30 NYT] 
Sep. 30: Consular relations were reestablished with 
the Soviet Union. [10/1 WP] 

Oct. 1: The Absorption Ministry announced that 
19,505 immigrants arrived in September. The total 
through September 1990 was 113,385 and of those 
101,736 were Soviets. [10/2 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: Jerusalem radio reported that the Israeli and 
Ethiopian governments had agreed to slow Ethio- 
pian Jewish immigration to fine tune procedures 
because a number of non-Jews were entering Israel 
under the existing system. [10/2 FBIS] 
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Oct. 12: Jerusalem radio reported that the police 
had recommended prosecuting Interior Minister 
Arye Der'i on charges of embezzlement, the illegal 
transfer of funds, and violation of official trust. 
[10/12 FBIS] 

Oct. 21: An estimated 2,000 Ethiopian Jewish dem- 
onstrators attempted to force their way into Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s office during a protest 
criticizing the government for not bringing their 
relatives from Ethiopia. [10/22 NYT] 

Oct. 24: Al-Hamishmar reported that the govern- 
ment planned to allow Druze into the air force and 
navy. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 30: Engineers, technicians, and some academ- 
ics went on strike over wage disagreements with 
the government. [10/31 FT] l 

Nov. 1: A record 20,324 Soviet Jews were reported 
to have immigrated in October. 

It was reported that the immigration of Ethiopian 

Jews was to be resumed in November. The United 
States was said to have informed the Ethiopian 
government that they would have to allow the Jews 
to leave before US-Ethiopian relations could im- 
prove. The decision regarding the resumption was 
made during Israeli-Ethiopian talks held 17-18 Oc- 
tober. [11/2 NYT] 
Nov. 5: The cabinet came under strong criticism 
from private and governmental sectors for agreeing 
to give Construction and Housing Minister Ariel 
Sharon the power to apportion land and building 
contracts through ‘“‘closed tenders’ or without 
tenders in ‘‘special cases.” [11/6 FT] 

The government of Prime Minister Shamir sur- 
vived a no-confidence vote on its handling of 
Soviet Jewish immigration and the housing short- : 
age. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: The Knesset upheld the parliamentary 
immunity of MK Muhammad Mi’arl, rejecting a 
request by Attorney General Yosef Harish follow- 
ing Mi’ari’s expressed support for the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 7: The Jerusalem Post reported that Israel 
and the Soviet Union had signed an agreement on 
joint space research. 

In Kabul, near Akko, the Islamic Movement 
won local elections making it the first Islamic 
grouping to control a council in the Galilee. [11/7 
FBIS] 

Nov, 12: Yosi Goldberg rejoined Likud after a stint 
in Yitzhaq Moda’i’s faction. [11/13 FBIS] 

Nov. 15: One hundred seven Ethiopian Jews ar- 
rived, One hundred thirty others had arrived on 8 
November. [11/15 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: Likud signed a coalition agreement with 
Agudat Yisrael. The move increased Likud’s ma- 
jority in the Knesset from 62 of 120 seats to 66. 
Prime Minister Shamir, in signing the agreement, 
promised to ban the production and sale of pork, 
eliminate most public transportation on Saturdays, 
impose strict limits on abortion, and forbid ‘‘lewd’”’ 
advertisements. [11/17 WP] 
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Nov. 23: Ma‘ariv reported that Israeli defense 
minister Moshe Arens ordered the expansion of 
Bedouins in the military and an increase in the 
duties they could perform. [11/23 FBIS] 

Nov. 24: Negotiations were reported under way 
with Turkish firms for importing water. [11/28 
FBIS] 

Nov. 25: Finance Minister Moda’i presented a 1991 
budget plan. For the first time spending on immi- 
gration exceeded defense spending. The projected 
deficit was 12.6 billion shekels. Defense Minster 
Arens was reported arguing for a 1.5 billion shekel 
increase over the alloted 12.2 billion shekels to 
cover extra Gulf crisis-related costs. Total spend- 
ing was placed at 75.7 billion shekels. [11/26 FT] 

The cabinet approved Gen. Ehud Baraq to re- 

place Lt. Gen. Dan Shomron as army chief of staff. 
Shomron’s tenure was to end in April 1991. [11/26 
WP] 
Nov. 26: Attorney General Yosef Harish ordered a 
police investigation into allegations that Religious 
Affairs Minister Avner Sciaki alloted money from 
the legacies fund to societies run by relatives and 
acquaintances. [11/27 FBIS] 

The Knesset endorsed the cabinet announce- 
ment of the establishment of the Ministry of Jeru- 
salem Affairs. The ministry was established as part 
of Likud’s coalition agreement with' Agudat Yis- 
rael. [11/28 FBIS] 

Nov. 27: Ha’aretz reported that a number of past 
and active Kakh movement associates had decided 
to establish ‘‘an inveterate” Jewish party to run in 
the next Knesset elections and carry on the ideol- 
ogy of former Kakh leader Meir Kahane who was 
murdered in New York on 5 November. [11/27 
FBIS] 

Nov. 28: The cabinet approved the 1991 76.7 billion 
shekel budget which included personal and sales 
tax increases to help pay for the settlement of 
immigrants. The Defense Ministry received a 380 
million shekel increase to its 12 billion shekel 
allotment rather than the cut of 200 million shekels 
as originally proposed. [11/29 NYT] 

Dec. 2: In protest against the government’s pro- 
posed 1991 budget, the Histadrut called a general 
strike, which shut down most areas of public and 
private enterprise. The union objected in particular 
to tax increases and a decrease in the minimum 
wage. [12/3 NYT] 

In an effort to increase housing starts, the Con- 
struction and Housing Ministry reduced the price 
of Israel Lands Authority tracts, and initiated new 
payment schedules and assistance programs. [12/12 
FBIS] 

Dec. 3: A two-day strike called by the Histadrut 
ended with the union gaining concessions on both 
wages and taxes. [12/4 WSJ] 

Dec. 4: The Jerusalem Post fired 30 journalists 
allegedly to weaken union representation in its 
staff. 

The Agriculture Ministry announced plans to 
ship several tons of produce to the Soviet Union in 


response to Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
call for food aid in November. [12/5 WP] 

Dec. 8: Immigration authorities reported that since 
the beginning of 1990, 150,000 Soviet Jews had 
immigrated to Israel. [12/9 NYT] 

Dec. 9: The Tourism Ministry reported tourism 
down 58 percent compared to the same time in 
1989, [12/10 FBIS] 

Dec. 11: John Strugnell, chief editor of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls since 1987, was dismissed partially in 
response to anti-Jewish remarks he made in an 
article planned for publication in the January 1991 
issue of the Biblical Archeology Review. [12/12 
NYT] 

Dec. 12: Soviet foreign minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze and Prime Minister Shamir met in Washing- 
ton to discuss the possibility of renewing diplo- 
matic relations between their countries. [12/13 WP] 
Dec. 13: Maj. Gen. Imanuel Sekel was appointed 
head of the Israeli ground forces. Maj. Gen. Uri 
Sagi was appointed head of the Intelligence Corps. 
[12/18 FBIS] 

Dec. 14: The Jerusalem Post reported that Hebrew 
University criminologist Simha Landau had pub- 
lished a report asserting that the intifada had 
caused Israelis to become ‘“‘less sensitive towards 
the loss of human life.” He said this had led to a 
higher crime rate and increased violence within 
Israeli society. [12/14 JP] 

Dec. 15: Jerusalem radio reported that the Water 
Commission restricted the operation of the Na- 
tional Water Carrier’s pumps to use for the supply 
of drinking water only. The commission said they 
would continue to pump water for drinking even if 
the Sea of Galilee was drained below the red line. 
[12/21 FBIS] 

Dec. 17: The Knesset passed two laws allowing 
municipalities to force businesses to close for 
Shabbat and prohibiting ‘‘offensive advertising.” 
[12/21 FBIS] 

Dec. 19: Agriculture Minister Rafael Eitan an- 
nounced 20 percent cuts in water supplies to farm- 
ers due to the impending drought. [12/20 FBIS] 
Dec. 20: In a plea bargain agreement, Brig. Gen. 
Rami Dotan agreed to pay back $10 million in 
bribes and kickbacks allegedly accepted while di- 
recting the Israeli Defense Ministry’s New York 
office. He also agreed to provide names of co- 
conspirators and details of the operation. In ex- 
change he was promised a minimal prison sentence 
and clemency for his wife who also had been 
implicated in the operation. [12/21 WP] 

The age was lowered at which men complete 
reserve duty from 54 to 51. [12/21 FBIS] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that Israel an- 

nounced plans to send three diplomats to its liaison 
office in Beijing. Ze’ev Sufot was assigned to head 
the delegation. [12/21 FBIS] 
Dec. 22: Twenty-one US sailors died when a boat 
carrying troops from Haifa to the aircraft carrier 
USS Saratoga sank. The cause of the accident was 
not known. [12/22 WP, 12/24 WSJ] 


Dec. 23: A Jewish Agency spokesman said food 
shortages and instability in the Soviet Union had 
increased the number of Soviet Jews immigrating 
to Israel from 800 per day to more than 1,200 per 
day. [12/24 FT] 

Dec. 25: Alexei Tchistiakov, the new Soviet con- 
sul-general to Israel presented his credentials. In 
Moscow, Aryeh Levin presented his credentials as 
Israel’s consul-general to the Soviet Union. [12/26 
WP] 

Dec. 27: A Tel Aviv labor court ordered the Jeru- 
salem Post to rehire 30 journalists fired 4 Decem- 
ber in a labor dispute. [12/28 WP] 

Dec. 30: Immigration absorption minister Yitzhak 
Peretz presented plans to absorb 400,000 immi- 
grants in 1991. [1/2 FBIS] 


1991 


Jan. 2: According to the Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Israel’s population grew by 5.7 percent to 
4,822,000 in 1990. [1/3 WSJ] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1990 

Sep. 29: The cabinet dissolved the municipal coun- 
cil of Ma‘an after Mayor Musa Khalaf Fayyad 
made an unauthorized visit to Tabuk, Saudi Ara- 
bia, earlier in the month. [10/3 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: Al-Ra‘y reported that, at its 26 September 
session, the cabinet agreed on the need to termi- 
nate the services of all non-Jordanians employed in 
rural councils and municipalities. [10/3 FBIS] 
Oct. 19: The Financial Times reported that the 
government acceded to popular demands to in- 
crease the number of Popular Army training cen- 
ters because of the heightened possibility of being 
trapped between Israel and Iraq in the event of 
armed conflict. [10/19 FT] 

Nov. 3: The Parliamentary Arab-Islamic Coalition 
Front agreed to change its name to the Parliamen- 
tary Unionist Coalition Front. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: Abd al-Latif Arabiyat of the Muslim 
Brotherhood was elected speaker of the parliament 
by a vote of 41 to 28. [11/19 FT] 

Nov. 20: The formation of the Jordanian Popular 
Democratic Unity Party was announced under the 
leadership of Azmi al-Khawaja. [11/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: The Jordan Times reported plans by the 
Central Bank of Jordan to change banknotes be- 
cause of the outdated quality of the notes and 
because of reports and rumors that Israeli author- 
ities were producing counterfeits. [12/5 FBIS] 
Dec. 19: UNICEF issued a preliminary report 
stating that more than 1 million Jordanians were 
living below the poverty level and 130,000-160,000 
were living in ‘“‘absolute poverty.” [12/20 FBIS] 
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Dec. 26: The lower house of parliament passed the 
Transfer of Fixed Assets Law regulating the trans- 
fer of privately owned land to heirs. The law 
cancels the Ottoman law which made the shares of 
male and female heirs equal. [12/27 FBIS] 


199] 


Jan. 1: A cabinet shuffle was announced: 

Tahir al-Masri, Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad Addub al-Zabn, Municipal, Rural 
Affairs, and Environment 

Sa‘id al-Tall, Higher Education 

Abd al-Karim al-Dughmi, Labor 

Dawud Khalaf, Tourism and Antiquities 

Khalid al-Karaki, Culture and Youth 

Yusuf al-Azm, Social Development 

Abdallah al-Akayila, Education 

Majid Khalifah, Justice 

Jamal al-Sarayira, Transport and Communica- 
tions 

Saad Hayil al-Surur, Water and Irrigation 

Muhammad al-Alawina, Agriculture 

Shaykh Ibrahim Zayd al-Kilani, Awgaf and Is- 
lamic Affairs 

Adnan al-Jaljuli, Health [1/2 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Syria 


1990 

Nov. 25: Shaykh Jabir Mubarak al-Hamah al- 
Sabah, Kuwait’s exiled minister of information 
resigned. He was succeeded by Badr Jassim al- 
Yaqub, minister of state for national Assembly 
affairs. [11/26 FT] 


Lebanon 


See also, Israel, Syria 


1990 


Sep. 20: The government of President Ilyas Hrawi 
formed a military disciplinary council. [9/21 FBIS] 
Sep. 21: At the signing of the Ta‘if constitutional 
reforms, President Hrawi asked Maronite leader 
Gen. Michel Awn to join the process to end the 
civil war or face a ‘‘military surgical operation” to 
crush his forces. [9/22 NYT] 

Unidentified gunmen killed Nadim Shadid, a 
member of the Syrian Social Nationalist Party 
(SSNP) Emergency Command. [9/24 FBIS] 

Sep. 23: In Burj al-Barajnah, two people died in a 
bomb explosion. Amal and Hizballah accused each 
other of responsibility. [9/24 FBIS] 

Sep. 24: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported that 
British ambassador David Tatham had been nego- 
tiating with Hizballah Shaykh Muhammad Hussein 
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Fadlallah for the release of three British hostages. 
Fadlallah was said to have been “‘mandated’’ by 
Iran to negotiate. [9/24 FBIS] 

Sep. 28: The Lebanese Army closed all crossing 
points into areas controlled by Michel Awn. [9/29 
WP] 

Oct. 1: In Nahr al-Mawt, at least 25 people died 
when gunmen opened fire on a pro-Awn rally 
protesting the government blockade of territory 
under Awn’s control. 

The South Lebanon Army (SLA) released 40 
Shiʻi prisoners from al-Khiyam. SLA commander 
Antoine Lahd said their release could help resolve 
the issue of 2 missing Israeli soldiers and the 12 
Western hostages. He reportedly said the remain- 
ing 260 prisoners could be released depending upon 
the response elicited from the release of the 40. 
f10/2, 10/3 NYT] 

Oct. 2: Munir Miqdah, a Fatah official, escaped an 
assassination attempt in Sidon. [10/3 FBIS] 

Oct. 3: France stopped issuing visas to Lebanese 
citizens because the government blockade around 
Awn-controlled territory was preventing French 
consular officials from commuting between their 
embassy branches to complete procedures. [10/4 
NYT] 

Oct. 8: The Financial Times reported Hizballah 
leader Shaykh Fadlallah as saying the release of 
Western hostages was no longer dependent on 
prisoners held in al-Khiyam or the fate of the 15 
Shi‘i prisoners who had been jailed in Kuwait for 
the 1983 bombings of the French and US embassies 
there. [10/8 FT] 

Oct. 9: According to a Voice of the Mountain 
report, Shaykh Fadlallah disavowed the Financial 
Times statement attributed to him the preceding 
day. He said he did not call for the separation of the 
issues of Western hostages and al-Khiyam prison- 
ers. [10/11 FBIS] 

Oct. 10: President Hrawi requested Syrian military 
assistance to oust Michel Awn from his stronghold. 
The request was in line with the provisions of the 
Ta‘if accords. [10/12 FBIS] 

Oct. 12: Francois Halal, an 18-year-old Shia from 
Haboush, attempted to assassinate Michel Awn 
outside Baabda. [10/13 WP] 

Oct. 13: Syrian air and ground forces launched an 
offensive against Awn loyalists. Awn sought asy- 
lum in the French embassy and told his troops to 
surrender. [10/14 WP] 

Oct. 14: French and Lebanese authorities were 
reported quarrelling over the fate of Michel Awn. 
The French were seeking permission to evacuate 
Awn to France, while the Lebanese wanted him to 
remain in the country and be tried on charges of 
embezzling state funds and harming the public 
interest. [10/15 WP] 

In Hadath, fighting broke out between Hizballah 
militiamen and forces loyal to former Lebanese 
Forces commander Elie Hubayqah. [10/16 NYT] 
Oct. 15: An adviser to President Hrawi said the 
president had sought assurances from the United 


States, and Israel indirectly, not to interfere in a 
Syrian assault against Michel Awn. [10/16 WP] 

Hizballah and Amal forces clashed in the Sidon 
area for the first time in five years. [10/15 FBIS] 

Elie Hubayqah loyalists were reported to have 
advanced behind Syrian tanks and taken control of 
areas formerly held by Michel Awn. Communists 
and other *‘pro-Syrian leftist groups’’ were said to 
have poured into upper Matn, erected barricades, 
and opened militia offices. 

Hizballah forces were said taking Christian pris- 
oners so they could exchange them later for Shi‘! 
prisoners held by the Lebanese Forces and the 
Lebanese Army. [10/16 NYT] 

SSNP members were reported to have seized the 
Phalange Party’s center in Jall al-Dhi‘b from Hu- 
bayqah loyalists. [10/16 FBIS] 

AFP cited a Middle East Economic Survey re- 
port that Syria would supply Lebanon with 20,000 
barrels of oil a day through a section of pipeline 
running from Tripoli to Karkuk. [10/18 FBIS] 
Oct. 18: At least 750 people were reported to have 
died in the Syrian offensive against Michel Awn’s 
forces and in reprisal killings following the attack. 
It was the worst battle in the 15 years of the civil 
war. Syrian officers said they had lost 460 troops. 
[10/19 NYT, 10/20 WP] 

Oct. 19: The government established a joint Leba- 
nese-Syrian military committee and prohibited the 
carrying of arms without a license. [10/19 FBIS] 

The government allowed the departure from the 
French embassy of the family of Michel Awn and 
three of his officers and their families. 

Lebanese military intelligence officials said that 
the Western hostages had been transferred from 
Beirut’s southern suburbs to Iranian-controlled 
areas in the Biqa. They were believed being held in 
the Shaykh Abdallah barracks. [10/20 NYT] 

Oct. 21: Unidentified gunmen dressed as Lebanese 
Army soldiers shot and killed Dany Chamoun, son 
of former president Camille Chamoun, and his wife 
and two sons in their Beirut home. Chamoun’s 
11-year-old daughter survived. [10/22 WP] 

Oct. 22: France was reported requesting Security 
Council action concerning the situation in Leba- 
non. [10/23 FT] 

Oct. 24: Israel Defense Force (IDF) planes bombed 
the Rashidiyya camp. An Israeli spokesman said 
rockets had been fired from the area in the preced- 
ing two weeks. It was the first such bombing since 
6 July. [10/25 FBIS] 

Israeli paratroopers launched attacks near May- 
dun and Mashgara. [11/10 NYT] 

Oct. 25: The government said it had seized $25 
million in public funds held by Michel Awn and his 
aides. An estimated $50 million was still thought 
missing. (10/26, 10/27 FT] 

Oct. 27: The US government reported ‘‘quietly 
advising” the Hrawi government to allow Michel 
Awn to leave the country and to concentrate on 
reconstruction. US officials were also reported 
denying that they gave a green light to the Syrian 


ouster of Awn while also admitting that they gave 
no red light because the operation was requested 
by the government. [10/28 NYT] 

Oct. 29: Reuter reported that Amal and the Leba- 
nese Communist Party had ordered their fighters to 
prepare to leave Beirut. [10/30 WP] 

Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) repre- 
sentative Zayd Wahbah said Palestinian forces in 
Iqlim al-Tuffah would not withdraw unless a formal 
dialogue on Palestinian-Lebanese relations was 
started. [11/1 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 31: Lebanese Forces commander Samir Jaja 
questioned the release of Habib al-Shartumi who 
had been jailed for the assassination of former 
president-elect Bashir Gemayel. [11/1 FBIS] 

Nov, 1: The Financial Times reported that the 
central bank, the Banque du Liban, had been 
forced to offer millions of dollars in loans to a 
number of the country’s 83 locally incorporated 
banks to stave off a liquidity crisis. [11/1 FT] 

Israeli planes bombed targets in Majd al-Balhis 

in the Biqa. Two fighters from the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine-General Command 
(PFLP-GC) were reported killed. [11/2 FBIS] 
Nov. 5: Amal and Hizballah signed a peace accord 
ending three years of fighting and allowing the 
Lebanese Army to take control of Shi‘i held areas. 
[11/6 FBIS] 
Nov. 6: The United Nations Interim Force in 
Lebanon (UNIFIL) prevented the IDF from plac- 
ing a surface-to-surface missile battery in the con- 
tingent’s area of operations in Ibil al-Sagqy. The 
Israelis claimed that the Norweigians had no right 
to block the road on which they were advancing 
because it was inside Israel’s self-declared ‘‘secur- 
ity zone,” 

The cabinet established the Higher Council for 
the Trial of Presidents and Ministers to investigate 
the Nahr al-Mawt shootings, the Chamoun mur- 
ders, and Michel Awn. [11/7 FBIS] 

It was reported that in the south the PLO had 

agreed to allow the army to take control of some of 
its positions and secure a supply route for army 
regulars. [11/7 NYT} 
Nov. 7: The government gave militias from 10 to 19 
November to withdraw from in and around Beirut. 
Hizballah was to go to the eastern Biqa, the Leb- 
anese Forces to Kasrawan, and the Progressive 
Socialist Party (PSP) militia was already reported 
to have withdrawn to the Shuf mountains. Presi- 
dent Hrawi said the militias would be dissolved no 
later than March 1991. Palestinian forces in refugee 
camps were to be disarmed. [11/8 NYT] 

A car-bomb explosion at Awkar Square killed 
eight people. [11/7 FBIS] 

Nov. 8: Justice and Information Minister Edmond 
Rizq ordered the closure of private and unlicensed 
television and radio stations. 

Israeli defense minister Moshe Arens said Israel 
would not let the Lebanese government take con- 
trol of Jazzin. [11/9 FBIS] 
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Nov. 9: Israeli tanks, paratroopers, and infantry 
units attacked Jaba, Kafr Milki, and Mazraat Abu 
Siwar in search of Hizballah bases and guerrillas. 
[11/10 NYT] 

Nov. 10: PLO leader Salah Khalaf called on the 
Hrawi government to open a dialogue with the 
PLO to avoid armed conflict between Palestinian 
guerrillas and Lebanese Army forces in the south. 
[11/16 FBIS] 

In Beirut, the Lebanese Army began to move 
into areas evacuated by the militias and retake 
buildings and ministries illegally occupied by the 
militias and refugees. [11/11 NYT] 

Nov. 15: Beirut radio reported that Palestinian 
fighters in Iqlim al-Tuffah had been instructed to 
withdraw. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 19: In a meeting between PSP leader Walid 
Jumblatt and a delegation from PLO leader Yasir 
Arafat, the leaders reached a new agreement about 
relations between the PLO and the PSP. [12/5 
FBIS] 

One Israeli soldier and four guerrillas from the 
Palestinian Popular Struggle Front were killed in 
clashes around Ayn Atta north of Israel’s self- 
declared ‘‘security zone” during Israeli-initiated 
operations. [11/21 FT] 

Nov. 22: In Beirut, family members of four Iranians 
who disappeared in July 1982 after last being seen 
at a Lebanese Forces checkpoint demanded that 
their bodies be handed over as a condition for 
assisting in the release of Western hostages. Leb- 
anese Forces commander Jaja told the relatives on 
20 November that Elie Hubayqah, his predecessor, 
had ordered them killed hours after their capture. 
[11/23 NYT, 11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 24: Lebanese Forces fighters began withdraw- 
ing from Beirut after reaching an agreement with 
the government for the return of their offices in 
Matn and assurances that troops taking positions in 
evacuated Christian areas would be restrained. The 
withdrawal would complete the creation of a mili- 
tia-free ‘“Greater Beirut.” [11/25 NYT] 

The Israeli navy killed five fighters believed to 
belong to the PFLP-GC in a small boat off the 
Lebanese coast north of Tyre as it headed toward 
Israel. [11/26 WP] 

Nov. 25: In the Israeli self-declared ‘‘security 
zone,” two IDF soldiers were wounded when 
Fadwa Hassan Ghanim approached them and set 
off a bomb strapped to her body. She reportedly 
belonged to the SSNP. [11/26 NYT] 

Nov. 26: According to a SLA spokesman, the SLA 
killed 10 rival combatants near Hasbaya. [12/4 
FBIS] 

Noy. 27: Five IDF soldiers and two Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) guerrillas 
died in Israeli-initiated clashes near Shab‘a in the 
Israeli self-declared ‘‘security zone.’’ Israeli planes 
later bombed Democratic Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (DFLP) and Fatah-Revolutionary 
Council (FRC) bases east of Sidon. Five people 
died in the aerial attacks. [11/27, 11/28 FBIS] 
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Nov. 29: US ambassador Ryan Crocker presented 
his credentials to President Hrawi. [11/29 FBIS] 
Nov. 30: According to AFP, Amal announced the 
withdrawal of 300 fighters from Iqlim al-Tuffah. 
[12/4 FBIS] 

Dec. 1: Israeli planes bombed bases west of Zahlah 
in the central Biga. [12/4 FBIS] 

Near Talabaya, Israeli planes bombed a Pales- 
tine Popular Struggle Front base. [12/2 WP] 

Dec. 2: In a departure from previous policy, the 
United States promised to send the Hrawi govern- 
ment military assistance. [12/3 NYT] 

The Lebanese Forces completed their with- 
drawal from Beirut, allowing the Lebanese Army 
to unite the capital for the first time in 15 years. 
[12/4 FT, NYT, 12/5 NYT] 

Dec. 3: In a battle in the western portion of Israel’s 
self-declared ‘‘security zone,” an Israeli army unit 
shot and killed one Palestinian. The DFLP claimed 
to have been involved in the fight. [12/5 FBIS] 
Dec. 5: According to AFP, Hizballah withdrew 100 
fighters from Iqlim al-Tuffah. [12/7 FBIS] 

The Lebanese Army took over Beirut harbor. 
[12/6 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: Hizballah leader Shaykh Subhi al-Tufayli 
stated that Hizballah would withdraw from Iqlim 
al-Tuffah only if Fatah forces left at the same time. 
[12/7, 12/10 FBIS] 

Dec. 11: Israeli helicopters attacked Islamic resis- 
tance positions in Jabal al-Dhahir in the Biqa. 
[12/12 FBIS] 

Dec. 13: PLO representative Wahbah stated the 
PLO’s support for the Lebanese government but, 
at the same time, said the Palestinian camps would 
not disarm and that their struggle against the Israeli 
occupation in Lebanon would continue. 

Five officers formerly loyal to Michel Awn left 

the French embassy, where they had been hiding 
since 13 October. They joined the Lebanese Army. 
[12/14 FBIS] 
Dec. 16: Algerian president Chadli Bendjedid un- 
expectedly visited Lebanon. It was the first visit by 
a foreign head of state in approximately 20 years. 
[12/17 FBIS] 

Three DFLP fighters were killed in a gun battle 
with the IDF in southern Lebanon near Yatir. 
[12/17 NYT] 

Dec. 19: Prime Minister Salim al-Huss and the 
parliament resigned to expedite the formation of a 
reconciliation government. Umar al-Karami was 
appointed to head the reconciliation government 
which represented the second stage of the Taif 
agreement. [12/19 FBIS] 

Dec. 20: Voice of the Mountain quoted an AFP 
report saying an Israeli Cobra helicopter was 
downed by a surface-to-air missile in Israel’s self- 
declared ‘‘security zone.” The Fatah—General 
Command of the al-Asifa Forces took responsibil- 
ity for the action. [12/24 FBIS] 

Dec. 21: Saudi Arabia gave Lebanon $60 million for 
projects in Beirut and equipment for the army and 
security forces. [12/27 FBIS] 


Dec. 23: Two unidentified gunmen assassinated 
Elie Daww, head of the Phalange Party’s Kafr 
Shima branch. 

Jerusalem radio reported that the Israeli navy 
detained six Palestinians and two Lebanese in a 
boat off the coast of Lebanon. After taking them to 
Israel for questioning, the Israelis arrested four 
Palestinians and sent the others to Lebanon. The 
navy alleged that the Palestinians were trained by 
Libya to attack points in Israel. [12/24 FBIS] 

Dec. 24: Prime Minister Karami presented a 30- 
member cabinet: 

Michel al-Murr, Deputy Prime Minister and De- 
fense 

Khatchig Babikian, Justice 

Jamil Kibbi, Health and Social Affairs 

Michel Sasin, Labor 

George Saadah, Telecommunications and Post 

Ali al-Khalil, Finance 

Butrus Harb, Education and Fine Arts 

Muhammad Yusuf Baydun, Hydroelectric Re- 
sources 

Marwan Hamada, Economy and Trade 

Albert Mansur, Information 

Muhsin Dallul, Agriculture 

Nadim Salim, Public Works and Transport 

Muhammad Karudi, Industry and Oil 

Sami al-Khatib, Interior 

Muhammad Baydun, Housing and Cooperatives 

Faris Buwayz, Foreign and Expatriates Affairs 

Talal Arslan, Tourism 

Karami appointed a number of ministers of state: 

Abdallah al-Amin, Nabih Berri, Nazih al-Bizri, 
Shawqi Fakhuri, Sulayman Tony Franjiyah, Samir 
Jaja, Walid Jumblatt, Asad Hardan, Elie Hu- 
bayqah, Zahir al-Khatib, Niqula al-Khun, Agop 
Zukhatarian. [12/26 FBIS] 
Dec. 25: Phalange Party leader George Saadah 
stated that his party did not find the government to 
be based on “‘political and national balances” and 
would not participate. [12/27 FBIS] 

The Lebanese Forces called the cabinet ‘‘unbal- 

anced” in favor of pro-Syrian elements. Lebanese 
Forces leader Jaja refused to accept his seat in the 
cabinet. Other Christian parties also criticized the 
cabinet. [12/26 FBIS] 
Dec. 29: Hizballah leader Abbas Musawi asserted 
his party’s opposition to the new cabinet. He 
claimed that the government was ‘“‘clinging to 
sectarianism and Maronite privileges.” [12/31 
FBIS] 

In air and ground fighting the IDF killed eight 

people in Maydun, Ayn al-Tina, and Suhmur in the 
western Biga Valley. [12/30 NYT, 1/3 FBIS] 
Dec. 30: AFP reported that according to Lebanese 
security forces, Israel had deployed six surface-to- 
surface missiles in Israel’s self-declared ‘“‘security 
zone.” [1/2 FBIS] 

In its most severe air attack of 1990, the IDF 
killed 12 Fatah fighters south of Sidon. [1/1 NYT] 


1991 
Jan. 6: East of Sidon, Israeli planes bombed PFLP 
buildings killing one fighter. [1/7 NYT, WP] 
Jan. 7: The Lebanese Forces announced that it 
would not recognize any decisions made by the 
government because it was not a cabinet of na- 
tional reconciliation. [1/7 FBIS, 1/8 NYT] 
Jan. 8: Abu Nidal, head of the FRC, announced the 
release of four Belgian hostages—Emmanuel How- 
tekins, 45, Godelieve Kets, 40, and their children 
Valerie, 19, and Laurent, 20—who had been held 
since 1987 when they were kidnapped from their 
yacht in the Mediterranean. Their release was not 
confirmed. [1/8 FT] 
Jan. 9: Belgium, agreed to release Palestinian Sa‘id 
Nasser, who was jailed for life in 1980 for a grenade 
attack on Jewish children in Antwerp, in exchange 
for the release of the Howtekins family. {1/10 FT] 
The parliament approved the new cabinet by a 
vote of 37 to 30. [1/10, 1/11 NYT] 
Jan. 11: PSP leader Jumblatt resigned from the 
cabinet and politics for ‘private reasons.” In ad- 
dition, three Christian leaders, Samir Jaja, George 
Saadah, and Michel Sasin, confirmed their refusal 
to accept positions in the cabinet. [1/12 NYT] 
Jan. 12: The four Belgian hostages were freed in 
Cairo following negotiations by the governments of 
Egypt and Libya. [1/14 FBIS) 


Libya 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Lebanon, Sudan 


1990 


Sep. 24: The secretariat of the General People’s 
Congress issued Decision No. 75 outlining changes 
in the structure of the Basic People’s Congresses. 
[9/25 FBIS] 
Oct. 7: The General People’s Congress elected a 
new secretariat and a new General People’s Com- 
mittee headed by Abu Zayd Umar Durdah: 

Umar Mustafa al-Muntasir, Economy Planning 

Jadallah Azzuz al-Talhi, Strategic Industries 

Fathi Hamad bin Shatwan, Light Industries 

Nuri al-Fayturi al-Madani, Scientific Research 

Muhammad al-Madani al-Bukhari, Treasury 

Izz al-Din al-Hinshiri, Communications and 
Transport 

Abd al-Majid al-Mabruk al-Qu‘ud, Agricultural 
Reform and Land Reclamation 

Ibrahim Muhammad Bakkar, Justice 

Abdullah Salim al-Badri, Oil 

Ibrahim Muhammad al-Bishari, Foreign Liaison 
and International Cooperation 

Ali Milad Abu Jaziyah, Information and Culture 

Other appointments were also announced: Mu- 
hammad al-Zarruq Rajab, Arab Maghrib Union 
Affairs; Muhammad Ali al-Jadi, Supreme Court 
president; Khalifah Sa‘id al-Qadhi, People’s Court 
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president; Abd al-Hafidh al-Zilitni, bank governor; 
Juma‘ al-Mahdi al-Fazzani, Integration with the 
Republic of Sudan Affairs; Muhammad Mahmud 
al-Hijazi, Integration with the Arab Rebublic of 
Egypt Affairs. [10/11 FBIS] 

Col. Muammar al-Qadhafi addressed the General 
People’s Congress. [10/10 FBIS] 
Nov. 11: Chad claimed that it had repulsed 2,000 
Libyan-backed rebels who attacked from Darfur in 
Sudan. Libya denied the charge. [11/12 NYT] 
Dec. 1: Libya denied involvement in an offensive in 
eastern Chad despite Chadian allegations that op- 
position forces were being backed by Libya. [12/2 
NYT] 
Dec. 6: Libya sent relief supplies to the new gov- 
ernment in Chad. [12/7 WP] 
Dec. 8: The New York Times reported that the US 
ambassador to Chad, Richard Bogosian, said the 
United States had transported a number of Libyan 
guerrillas from Chad to Nigeria and other coun- 
tries. In the preceding two days, a US Air Force 
plane evacuated at least 200 fighters, several hun- 
dred more were expected to be evacuated. The 
Libyan government alleged that the United States 
was training the fighters for attacks inside Libya 
and that the fighters were taken against their will. - 
[12/8 NYT] 
Dec. 9: At the Belgian embassy in Tripoli, which 
represents US interests in Libya, demonstrators 
protested the US evacuation of Libyan guerrillas 
from Chad. [12/10 WP] 
Dec. 12: The Financial Times reported that Libya - 
had asked Iraq for custody of some of the US ` 
hostages being held in Iraq and Kuwait as “human 
shields’’ during the Gulf crisis. The Americans 
were to be exchanged for Libyan fighters evacu- 
ated from Chad by the United States. [12/12 FT] 


1991 


Jan. 3: US president George Bush announced the 
extension of economic sanctions against Libya. 
Bush claimed that Libyan policies constituted a 
threat to US security and interests, [1/7 FBIS] 


Morocco 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Qatar 


1990 

Sep. 21: The Financial Times reported that Mo- 
rocco had agreed to a Paris Club rescheduling 
package that would spread debt repayments over 
15 years. [9/21 FT] 

Sep. 24: The cabinet approved. draft decrees for 
privatization measures. [9/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 15: Ahmad Osman was reelected speaker of 
the parliament. [10/18 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: South African president F.W. de Klerk 
arrived for an official visit. [10/23 FBIS] 
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Novy. 9: French foreign minister Roland Dumas 
visited Rabat in an effort to ease tensions caused by 
the publication of Gilles Perrault’s, Notre ami le roi 
in which the human rights practices of King Hassan 
H were questioned. The Moroccans had accused 
the French government of organizing a defamation 
campaign and threatened to end cooperation agree- 
ments with Paris. [11/11 NYT] 
Nov. 23: Muhayyid Nuri Arab, an adviser at the 
Iraqi embassy in Rabat, was found dead in his car 
near Mehdia. [11/26, 12/10 FBIS] 
Nov. 26: King Hassan ordered the reinstatement of 
“all civil servants and agents of the civil service 
and the public sector” who had been dismissed or 
suspended. [11/28 FBIS] 
Dec. 14: State employes demanding higher wages, 
among other things, staged a general strike. [12/15 
WP] 
Dec. 17: The New York Times reported that at least 
33 people were killed and more than 100 injured in 
a two-day demonstration in Fez. The demonstra- 
tion erupted during the general strike. [12/17 NYT] 
In an effort to resume talks with unions and 
management, Prime Minister Azeddine Laraki 
promised unspecified salary and social benefit in- 
creases and an investigation into rioting surround- 
ing the general strike. [12/18 NYT] 
Dec. 18: According to Paris radio, Muhammad 
Titna-Alaoui, regional secretary of the General 
Union of Moroccan Workers (UGTM), and 
Bouchta Boujoual, secretary general of the public 
works union of Fez, were arrested and charged 
with revolt, armed unlawful assembly in public, 
and spreading false information. The unions had 
called for the 14 December strike. [12/19 FBIS] 
Dec. 21: Moroccan authorities denied allegations 
made by Radio France International that some of 
the demonstrators arrested in the previous week 
were tortured. [12/24 FBIS] 
Dec. 26: Some 50 people were sentenced to prison 
terms of up to seven years for organizing or par- 
ticipating in the 14 December strike and the ensu- 
ing riots. [12/27 FT] 
Dec. 31: The Istliqlal Party, the Party for Progress 
and Socialism, the Organization for Democratic 
Popular Action, and the Social Union for Popular 
Forces presented a bill demanding that victims of 
the riots be compensated. [1/3 FBIS} 


Oman 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1990 

Oct. 15: Diplomatic ties were established with 
Czechoslovakia. [10/17 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: Sultan Qabus announced plans to create a 
consultative council representing all provinces 
within one year. There would be no government 
membership in the body. [11/19 FBIS, FT] 


Dec. 12: Sultan Qabus appointed Maj. Gen. 
Khamis bin Humayd bin Salim al-Kalbani chief of 
staff of the armed forces. [12/13 FBIS] 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Egypt 


1990 

Sep. 16: Jam Sadiq Ali, Sindh’s caretaker chief 
minister, said his government had completed 16 of 
21 investigations of financial irregularities by for- 
mer prime minister Benazir Bhutto’s government. 
[9/17 FT] 

Contradicting statements by the Foreign Minis- 
try, caretaker prime minister Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi 
said he did not find statements made 11 September 
by US ambassador Robert Oakley as “interference 
in Pakistan’s internal affairs.” Oakley had said the 
tribunals established to investigate corruption un- 
der the Bhutto government should also probe prac- 
tices dating back to 1985. [9/17 FBIS, 9/18 FT] 

Unidentified gunmen shot and killed Nisar Ah- 
mad Lund, a Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) candi- 
date contesting seats for Ghotki in the National 
Assembly and Sindh Province. [9/17 FBIS] 

Sep. 17: Interior Minister Mian Zahid Safraz said 
US ambassador Oakley should be replaced. [9/19 
FBIS] 
Sep. 19: Sindh caretaker chief minister Ali an- 
nounced that G.M. Syed had been released. [9/20 
FBIS] 

In a letter to US president George Bush, Stephen 

Solarz, chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, urged 
that aid to Pakistan be cut because of its continued 
efforts to enrich uranium and procure equipment 
for its nuclear program. [9/25 NYT] 
Sep. 23: Former minister of state for labor and 
manpower Ghulam Akbar Lasi was fined and sen- 
tenced to one year imprisonment for having ex- 
ceeded the limit on election expenses in the last 
general elections. [9/24 FBIS] 

Tribunal justice Rashad Aziz Khan ordered PPP 
leader and former prime minister Benazir Bhutto to 
stand trial on charges of the illegal sale of govern- 
ment land to a company owned by a relative. [9/25 
WP] 

Sep. 24: Former prime minister Bhutto was ordered 
to stand trial on another corruption charge involv- 
ing nepotism in the awarding of a natural gas 
contract. [9/25 WP] 

Sep. 25: The interim government brought charges 
against Asif Ali Zardari, former prime minister 
Bhutto’s husband, in connection with an unlawful 
bank loan involving Fauzi Ali Kazmi and Hakim 
Ali Zardari, Bhutto’s father-in-law, for allegedly 
making false statements and obtaining money ille- 
gally. [9/26 FBIS] 

Sep. 26: The Supreme Court blocked a High Court 
ruling that had briefly restored the North-West 


Frontier Province’s provincial assembly as it ex- 
isted before its 6 August dissolution. [9/26 FBIS, 
9/27 FT] 

In Quetta, the Provisional High Court suspended 
the one-year jail term of former minister of state 
Lasi. [9/27 FBIS] 

Sep. 29: Former minister of state Lasi was reported 
rearrested. 

A Karachi court granted Asif Ali Zadari protec- 

tion against arrest in connection to the Fauzi Ali 
Kazmi bank fraud case. [10/1 FBIS] 
Sep. 30: Bush administration officials said that US 
aid to Pakistan would be withheld until discussions 
could be held with Pakistani and congressional 
officials regarding Pakistan’s nuclear weapons pro- 
gram. The United States provided Pakistan with 
about $500 million in annual assistance. 

In Karachi, former prime minister Bhutto ap- 

peared before a one-judge tribunal on charges of 
allowing a Britain-based company to export cotton 
at rates below the international market rate and of 
using an Asian Development Bank loan to hire a 
foreign company to oversee a Karachi power plant. 
The hearing was adjourned until 10 October. [10/1 
NYT] 
Oct. 1: US Congressional and Bush administration 
officials said the State Department had suggested 
that Congress approve temporary aid to Pakistan 
without certification that it did not possess nuclear 
weapons. A State Department official was said to 
have inquired about waiving the certification re- 
quirement for six months to a year and about 
possible congressional reaction to the administra- 
tion’s invoking a law allowing the disbursement of 
$25 million in assistance without certification. [10/2 
NYT] 

In Karachi, the Tehrik-e Nifaze-e Fiqah Jafria 
announced that it was breaking away from the 
People’s Democratic Alliance (PDA) because of 
differences with the PPP over seat allocations. 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported that the 
Jamaat-i Islami faction of the Islami Jamhoori 
Ittehad (IJI) was defying an alliance decision to 
withdraw its candidates for National Assembly 
seats in Karachi and Hyderabad in favor of candi- 
dates from the Muhajir Qaumi Movement. [10/2 
FBIS] 

Oct. 2: Former prime minister Bhutto attempted to 
appear before a Lahore tribunal but the hearing 
was postponed until 9 October when hundreds of 
supporters mobbed the courthouse. Bhutto was 
accused of having sold government-protected land 
to a London-based firm owned by a cousin at 
below-market prices. [10/3 NYT] 

Oct. 6: The Muslim reported that former minister 
and National Assembly candidate Sardar Farooq 
Ahmad Leghari and Sardar Jaffer Leghari, a pro- 
vincial assembly candidate, had been charged in 
the murder of Sardar Akhtar Leghari. [10/11 FBIS] 

The Lahore High Court issued contempt of court 
citations to 11 people, including PPP leaders, for 
inciting hooliganism in connection with the 2 Oc- 
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tober disturbance at the hearing of former prime 
minister Bhutto. [10/10 FBIS] 

Oct. 8: Pakistan ordered the expulsion of four 
officials at the Indian consulate géneral in Karachi 
who were accused of involvement in ‘‘undesirable 
activities.” [10/9 FBIS] 

President Ghulam Ishaq Khan fired another act- 
ing Supreme Court justice. It was the second such 
action since the 6 August dismissal of the Bhutto 
government. [10/10 FT] 

Science and Technology Minister Mir Hazar 
Khan Bijrani took charge of the portfolio of the 
Ministry of Religious and Minority Affairs. Petro- 
leum and Natural Resources Minister Abdul Majid 
Malik was given charge of the Frontier Region and 
Kashmir Affairs. Health Minister Nur Jehan Pan- 
ezal was given the Ministry of Women’s Develop- 
ment and Kamal Akbar, special assistant to the 
prime minister, took over the Ministry of Local 
Government and Rural Development. [10/10 FBIS] 
Oct. 9: US secretary of state James Baker informed 
Foreign Minister Sahabzada Yaqub Khan that the 
Bush administration had been unable to encourage 
Congress to continue giving aid without evidence 
that Pakistan did not possess a nuclear device. 
Military aid was halted on 1 October when Presi- 
dent Bush failed to certify that Pakistan had no 
such device. [10/10 WP] 

Agha Sirajuddin Durrani, former Sindh minister 
for housing and town planning, was arrested in 
connection with an illegal land allotment scandal. 
[10/12 FBIS] 

In Lahore, a tribunal judge refused a request by 
former prime minister Bhutto that her trial be 
postponed until after the 24 October elections so 
she could concentrate on campaigning. [10/10 
NYT] 

In Lahore, the special tribunal adjourned pro- 

ceedings against Bhutto until 16 October. [10/10 
FBIS] 
Oct. 10: Asif Ali Zardari was arrested in Karachi on 
charges of the 1989 kidnapping of Murtaza Hussain 
Bukhari, a British businessman of Pakistani de- 
scent, extorting $800,000 from him, and using 
undue influence in obtaining bank loans. [10/11 FT, 
NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that in 1990 Paki- 
stan had tried at least three times to obtain US- 
made high temperature furnaces that could be used 
in the production of nuclear weapons. Pakistan 
also reportedly tried to obtain similar furnaces 
from British and German manufacturers. [10/10 
WP] 

Oct. 11: Asif Ali Zardari was remanded in custody 
until 24 October, the date set for elections. Zardari 
was contesting two constituencies. [10/12 FT] 

Oct. 14: The Lahore High Court upheld President 
Ishaq Khan’s decision to dismiss the Bhutto gov- 
ernment, dissolve the National Assembly, and ap- 
point Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi caretaker prime min- 
ister. The petition challenging Ishaq Khan’s action 
was filed by former Bhutto ministers. [10/15 NYT] 
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A special court ordered the arrest of Ehsan 
ul-Haq Piracha, a former Bhutto minister of state 
for finance, on charges of directing a nationalized 
bank to grant a $13 million loan to Fauzi Ali Kazmi, 
an associate of Asif Ali Zardari, without collateral 
security. [10/17 FBIS] 

Oct. 15: The government appealed a special court 
decision refusing a tribunal hearing for former 
petroleum and natural resources minister Jehangir 
Badr on misconduct charges. [10/17 FBIS] 

Oct. 16: In Karachi, police allegedly unsuccessfully 
attempted to raid the home of former prime minis- 
ter Bhutto to arrest ‘“‘criminals’’ hiding there. 
[10/17 FBIS] 

Oct. 17: The government charged former prime 
minister Bhutto with the unauthorized use of air- 
craft and the misuse of secret service funds. The 
charges involved the use of Pakistan International 
Airlines (PIA) and air force planes to transport 
parliamentarians to Swat where Bhutto was ac- 
cused of attempting to buy their loyalty in a forth- 
coming no-confidence vote. [10/17 FBIS] 

Oct. 18: The Sindh High Court ruled that the 
dismissal of the Bhutto government on 6 August 
was valid. [10/19 FT] 

Oct. 22: President Ishaq Khan amended the Polit- 
ical Parties Act to check floor-crossing in the 
national and provisional assemblies. [10/23 FBIS] 
Oct. 23: The government filed another case against 
former prime minister Bhutto alleging that she 
made illegal government appointments. [10/24 FT] 

In a television broadcast, President Ishaq Khan 
reportedly appealed to voters to reject the PPP. 
[10/24 NYT] 

Oct. 24: Referring to national parliamentary elec- 
tions, former prime minister Bhutto accused the 
government of ‘‘massive and blatant fraud.” [10/25 
FBIS] 

Oct. 25: Final tallies from the 24 October National 
Assembly elections gave the IJI 105 of the 206 
contested seats and the PDA 45. Former prime 
minister Bhutto won a seat representing Larkana 
but lost in Peshawar. Asif Ali Zardari won a seat 
from Karachi, and Ejaz ul-Haq, son of former 
president Muhammad Zia ul-Haq, won in two 
contests. [10/26 NYT, FBIS] 

Oct. 26: The National Democratic Institute for 
International Affairs delegation that monitored na- 
tional elections said there had been problems but 
that they ‘‘did not significantly alter the outcome.” 
In a preliminary statement, the delegation cited a 
number of factors that affected the impartiality of 
the campaign and the polling process. [10/27 NYT] 
Oct. 27: In provincial elections, the PPP failed to 
capture a majority in any of the four provinces and 
won only 15 percent of the 460 contested seats. 
[10/29 NYT] 

At least 23 people were reported killed in vio- 
lence during provincial elections. [10/29 FBIS] 

A special court in Karachi ordered Asif Ali 
Zardari jailed pending trial on charges of extortion 
and illegal bank loans. [10/29 NYT] 


Oct. 30: The Paris-based International Federation 
of Human Rights backed claims by former prime 
minister Bhutto that sophisticated vote-rigging was 
employed by her opponents. [11/1 FBIS] 

Oct. 31: Justice Naimuddin, the chief election 
commissoner said elections had been held ‘‘fairly, 
freely, and honestly,” according to Islamabad ra- 
dio. [11/1 FBIS] 

With 47 of the 100 seats in Sindh’s provincial 
assembly, the PDA was reported attempting to 
form a coaliton government there. [11/1 NYT] 

The Pakistan Muslim League nominated Mian 
Nawaz Sharif for prime minister. [11/1 FT] 

Noy. 1: A Karachi special court ruled that Asif Ali 
Zardari be released so he could sit in parliament. 
[11/2 FBIS] 

Prime minister nominee Nawaz Sharif said he 
would not level further charges against former 
prime minister Bhutto. [11/2 FT] 

Security forces moved to protect Hindu temples 
after thousands of Muslims protested Hindu at- 
tacks on Muslims in India. [11/3 FT] 

Nov. 2: The PDA decided to sit in opposition in the 
National Assembly. [11/5 FBIS] 

Noy. 3: At the convening of the National Assem- 
bly, PPP leader Bhutto led a protest walkout be- 
cause the government reneged on its obligation to 
escort her husband to the swearing in. [11/5 FT] 
Nov. 4: Guaher Ayub Khan was elected speaker of 
the National Assembly. [11/5 FBIS] 

Nov. 5: Jam Sadiq Ali was elected chief minister of 
Sindh. He promised to release all political prison- 
ers within three days. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: Mian Nawaz Sharif was elected prime 
minister. He defeated Muhammad Azfal Khan of 
the Awami National Party-Hagiqi by a vote of 
153-39. [11/6 FBIS, 11/7 NYT] 

Nov. 7: Addressing the nation, Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif said he would accelerate Pakistan’s 
nuclear energy program to reduce the country’s 
dependence on oil and fulfil the needs of the 
industrial sectors. He said the nuclear effort would 
be devoted exclusively to peaceful ends. Nawaz 
Sharif also said he was lifting the state of emer- 
gency put in effect after the Bhutto government’s 
dismissal, and he warned Pakistanis to prepare 
themselves for price increases. [11/8 FBIS, NYT] 
Nov. 10: The new cabinet was announced: 

Ghulam Khan Jatoi, Communications 

Mir Hazar Khan Bijrani, Railways 

Islam Nabi, Housing and Construction 

Rana Chander Singh, Narcotics Control 

Syed Ali Guhar Shah, Youth Affairs 

Sartaz Aziz, Finance and Economic Affairs Di- 
vision 

Sardar Yaqub Khan Nasir, Environment ard 
Urban Affairs 

Sahabzada Yaqub Khan, Foreign Affairs 

Chaudhary Shujat Hussain, Industries 

Maulana Abdus Sattar Khan Niazi, Local Gov- 
ernment, Rural Development and Special Educa- 
tion 


Syed Faghr Imam, Education and Law 

Malik Muhammad Naim Khan, Commerce 

Chaudhary Nisar Ali Khan, Petroleum 

Chaudhary Hamid Nasir Chatha, Planning 

Syed Tasnim Nawaz Gardezi, Health 

Abdul Majid Malik, Food and Agriculture 

Ejaz ul-Haq, Labor, Manpower and Overseas 
Pakistanis Affairs [11/14 FBIS] 

Noy. 12: Public transportation workers went on 
strike to protest a law that would require them to 
pay “blood money’’ to the families of fatalities 
caused by their negligence. [11/13 FT] 

Noy. 13: Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif announced 
that the country’s five banks would be privatized. 
[11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 14: The government raised prices on petro- 
leum products by 41 percent. [11/21 FBIS} 

Nov. 15: The Nation reported that Masroor Ahsan, 
PPP president of Karachi District West, had been 
arrested on charges of terrorism and other illegal 
activites. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 17: Sardar Mehtab Ahmed Khan was sworn in 
as minister of Kashmir affairs and northern areas. 
[11/19 FBIS} 

Nov. 18: PPP leader Bhutto said that approximately 
300 PPP members had been arrested on false 
charges. [11/19 FT] 

Baluchistan chief minister Taj Muhammad Ja- 
mali announced the suspension of 10 Baluchistan 
officials for alleged electoral fraud. [11/19 FBIS] 
Nov. 19: In a letter published in the Nation, US 
ambassador Oakley said the new government 
would have to prove that Pakistan did not possess 
an assembled nuclear weapon or its components 
before a resumption of US aid. [11/20 WP] 

Nov. 21: In Baluchistan Province, the PDA and IJI 
formed a coalition government. [11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 22: Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif met with 
Indian prime minister Chandra Shekhar and both 
agreed to continue a dialogue on their differences. 
[11/23 WP] 

Nov. 25: The British Broadcasting Company re- 
ported that the Central Executive Committee of the 
PPP had given Benazir Bhutto a vote of confidence 
and that PPP parliamentary deputies would resign 
if Bhutto was disqualified from politics by the 
tribunals hearing charges against her. [11/26 FBIS] 
Nov. 26: Mumtaz Hussain Rathod, prime minister 
of Pakistani-controlled Kashmir, said a committee 
had been formed to raise the Kashmir issue at the 
International Court of Justice. [11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 29: Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif said he was 
ready to discuss Pakistan’s nuclear program with 
the United States. [11/30 NYT] 

Dec. 2: According to AFP, the new government 
fired hundreds of government employes who pur- 
portedly were hired ‘‘in violation of procedure” by 
the Bhutto government. [12/3 FBIS] 

Dec. 3: The federal cabinet amended the Pakistan 
Penal Code to require the death penalty for holding 
hostages in exchange for ransom. [12/4 FBIS] 
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Pakistan announced plans to send 10,000 tons of 
rice to the Soviet Union in response to a call for aid. 

Six gunmen attempted to assassinate the chief of 
the Pakistan Democratic Party, Nawabzada Nas- 
rulla Khan. [12/5 FBIS] 

In an agreement with the International Atomic 
Energy Association (IAEA), Pakistan agreed to 
allow the placement of safeguards on the Miniature 
Newton Resource Reactor. [12/10 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif said Paki- 
stan’s nuclear program was peaceful despite US 
concerns to the contrary. [12/5 WSJ] 

Dec. 6: The Muslim reported that President Ishag 
Khan had brought charges of corruption against 
former prime minister Bhutto. [12/6 FBIS, 12/7 FT] 
Dec. 8: PPP leader Zafar Rajpur was shot and killed 
by unidentified gunmen. [12/12 FBIS] 

Dec. 13: In an attempt to increase investment in 
industry, Pakistan announced a more liberal indus- 
trial policy which reduced restrictions on the es- 
tablishment and financing of industrial organiza- 
tions. [12/14 FT] 

IAEA official Normalee Bin Muslim commended 
Pakistan's development of nuclear technology for 
peaceful uses and said he doubted Pakistan had 
training facilities for nuclear reprocessing. [12/17 
FBIS] 

Dec. 15: Some 50 members of parliament ex- 
changed blows and verbal insults when violence 
erupted in the assembly. The cause of the upheaval 
was not reported. [12/18 FBIS] 

Dec. 19: Sadeq Ganji, head of the Iran’s Culture 
House in Lahore, was shot and killed. [12/20 FBIS] 
Dec. 20: India and Pakistan agreed to implement a 
treaty, signed more than two years prior, prohibit- 
ing attacks on each other’s nuclear facilities. In 
addition, the countries arranged to exchange infor- 
mation on troop deployments and movements on a 
weekly basis. [12/21 FT, WP] 

Dec. 26: More than 150,000 bank employes started 
a two-day strike to protest new government priva- 
tization policies and the sale of the Muslim Com- 
mercial Bank. [12/28 FT] 

Dec. 30: The Sindh High Court rejected a request to 
set bail for Asif Ali Zardari. [1/4 FBIS] 


199] 

Jan. 9: Japan announced plans to grant Pakistan 26 
million rupees in debt relief. [1/9 FBIS] 

Jan. 10: Pakistan held parliamentary by-elections. 
Parliamentarian Esar ul-Haq Qasmi was shot to 
death as he approached a polling station to vote. 
[1/11 FT] 


Qatar 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1990 


Oct. 7: The government announced that it had 
canceled the debts of 10 Arab and African coun- 
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tries, including Egypt, Morocco, Syria, and Tuni- 
sia. [10/9 FBIS] 

Oct. 14: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Czechoslovakia. [10/15 FBIS] 

Oct. 16: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Bulgaria. [10/18 FBIS] 

Oct. 18: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Hungary. [10/19 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Rumania. [10/23 FBIS] 

Nov. 28: Qatar and the Soviet Union signed an 
agreement giving Gulf Air and Aeroflot permission 
to schedule weekly flights between their two coun- 
tries. [12/3 FBIS] 

Dec. 8: The Qatari Advisory Council elected Ali bin 
Khalifah al-Hitmi speaker of the council and Mis- 
nad bin Saad al-Misnad deputy speaker. [12/12 
FBIS] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Sudan, Yemen 


1990 

Sep. 17: Diplomatic relations were reestablished 
with the Soviet Union. [9/18 WP] 

Oct. 11: Germany rejected a Saudi request for $350 
million worth of tanks and other equipment. [10/12 
WP] 

Oct. 23: Konstantin Katushev, the Soviet foreign 
economic relations minister called on the Saudi 
business community to invest in the Soviet econ- 
omy. [10/25 NYT] 

Nov. 6: In Riyadh, about 70 veiled Saudi women 
dismissed their drivers and drove in a convoy to 
protest the traditional barring of women from driv- 
ing. They were stopped, detained by police, and 
released after signing a pledge never to do it again. 
Organizers said the protest was meant to focus on 
the right to drive as a matter of convenience and 
economy. Most of the women obtained permission 
from their husbands or close male relatives before 
participating. [11/7 NYT] 

Nov. 8: King Fahd told local newspaper editors that 
the ‘final touches’’ were being put on plans for a 
central consultative council and provincial coun- 
cils. [11/10 WP] 

Nov. 12: Six of the women detained for driving on 
6 November were reported suspended by royal 
decree from their teaching jobs at King Saud 
University in Riyadh. [11/13 FT] 

Nov. 13: The Interior Ministry reaffirmed the ban 
on women driving and threatened offenders with 
‘deterrent punishment.’’ The ministry said the ban 
was based on a fatwa issued 5 November by 
Shaykh Abd al-Aziz bin Abdallah bin Baz, head of 
the administration of religious scholarship and rul- 
ings. [11/15 NYT] 


Nov. 15: Interior minister Naif Abd al-Aziz bin 
Aziz announced the ban on all protests and dem- 
onstrations by women. [11/18 NYT] 

Nov. 27: Foreign Minister Saud al-Faysal held talks 
in Moscow with President Mikhail Gorbachev dur- 
ing which they discussed Saudi financial assist- 
ance. Later reports said the Saudi government had 
agreed to give the Soviets an initial loan in the 
billion-dollar range. [11/29 WP] 


Sudan 
See also, Regional Affairs, Libya 


1990 


Sep. 22: Arab diplomats in Cairo said the govern- 
ment had foiled a coup attempt by some junior and 
retired army officers. [9/23 NYT] 

Sep. 27: The government was reported asking the 
Bush administration for $150 million in food aid. 
US officials said the request came at a time when 
the air force was bombing humanitarian relief sites 
in rebel areas. [9/28 NYT] 

Sep. 28: Al-Qabas al-Duwali (London) reported 
that a group of army officers had joined forces in 
operation ‘‘Ana al-Sudan’’ (I am Sudan) to over- 
throw the government of Lt. Gen. Umar Hassan 
al-Bashir. [10/3 FBIS] 

Sep. 29: Al-Qabas al-Duwali reported that former 
Sudanese chief of staff Lt. Gen. Fathi Ahmad Ali, 
Lt. Gen. Abd al-Rahman Sa‘id, and Staff Brig. 
Al-Hadi Bushra were responsible for statements 
issued by the Ana al-Sudan movement. [10/4 FBIS] 
Sep. 30: Gen. Bashir announced a ‘‘tranquility 
period” in the civil war to allow for the vaccination 
of children. Bashir said that if the rebels responded 
favorably he would be ready to declare a perma- 
nent cease-fire and negotiate. [10/2 FBIS] 

Oct. 5: The New York Times reported that in 
September the government was reported to have 
confiscated 40,000 tons of US grain intended for 
hungry southern Sudanese. The government also 
was said to have bombed southern areas where 
United Nations (UN) and Red Cross relief efforts 
were underway. Some relief flights were forbidden. 
The preceding week the United States was said to 
have ‘‘scoffed at” the request for $150 million in 
food aid. The European Community (EC) was 
reported to have refused to pledge any new devel- 
opment or humanitarian aid because of the govern- 
ment’s uncooperativeness. Western officials said 
that in 1990 Khartoum was believed to have traded 
some 300,000 tons of sorghum for matériel from 
Iraq and Libya. [10/5 NYT] 

Oct. 18: Al-Sharg al-Awsat (London) reported that 
the government had closed schools in Kordofan 
and Darfur following large student demonstrations 
protesting living conditions, food shortages, and 
price increases. The government was also said to 
have arrested oppositionists in Port Sudan. [10/25 
FBIS] 


Oct. 21: In Khartoum, addressing the National 
Dialogue Conference on the Political Systems, 
Libyan leader Muammar al-Qadhafi called for the 
immediate union of Egypt, Libya, and Sudan. 
Reportedly to the surprise of his hosts, Qadhafi 
spoke on the “‘folly’’ of mixing religion and poli- 
tics. He said that the Sudanese did not need the 
Muslim Brotherhood to tell them what to pray. 
[10/23 FBIS, 11/7 NYT] 

Oct. 22: British Broadcasting Company (BBC) cor- 
respondent Alfred Taban was released after almost 
seven months in detention. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 24: Forty-four political prisoners were re- 
leased including Idris al-Banna, a former State 
Council member. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 27: The government sequestered the property 
of persons who had ‘“‘recently joined the rebel- 
lion”: Fathi Ahmad Ali; Mubarak al-Fadil al- 
Mahdi, former commerce and cooperation minis- 
ter; and Al-Hadi Bushra, ‘‘director of the former 
state security." [10/29 FBIS} 

Oct. 28: Gen. Bashir reiterated claims that Sudan 
was not suffering from a food shortage and said 
foreign reports to the contrary were aimed at 
distorting Sudan’s image. [10/30 FBIS] 

The army told the 30,000 Shilook and Dinka 
residents of the Hillat Shook camp in Khartoum to 
move to a new site at Jebel Aulia or risk their 
homes and possessions being burned. The eviction 
was part of the government plan announced in 
February to relocate some 1.8 million southern 
refugees out of Khartoum where they sought ref- 
uge from famine and civil war. [11/4 NYT] 

Nov. 2: Health Minister Muhammad Shakir al- 
Sarraj promised the UN Development Program to 
lift the embargo on its food materials in Port Sudan. 

The EC was reported to have donated 10,000 
tons of wheat in response to an appeal for drought 
relief. [11/5 FBIS] 

Noy. 3: The anti-government faction led by Fathi 
Ahmad Ali announced that it had not joined the 
Sudan People’s Liberation Army and Movement 
(SPLA/SPLM) but, once the government was over- 
thrown, it would hold talks with the rebels about 
ending the war. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: An International Monetary Fund team 
arrived to discuss an economic rescue plan. [11/7 
FBIS] 

Nov. 7: The New York Times reported that the 
government was not only isolated from its tradi- 
tional Western donors but that, in part, because of 
its stand during the Gulf crisis, the Saudi govern- 
ment had cut off its oil supply. [11/7 NYT] 

SPLA radio reported that rebels had captured 
Daym Zubayr and Abulo the preceding week. 

According to the Sudan News Agency (SUNA), 
Brig. Babikr Abd al-Hamud of the Popular Defense 
Forces said the government planned on the ‘‘train- 
ing of all the Sudanese people to carrying arms in 
five years time.” [11/8 FBIS] 

Nov. 8: The New York Times reported that for a 
month the US government had been encouraging 
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Sudan to declare a food emergency so Western 
donors could make arrangements for shipping grain 
to Sudan and transporting it within the country. 
[11/8 NYT] 

Nov. 10: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported 
that Col. Faysal Madani Mukhtar, governor of 
North Kordofan, had declared the province a fam- 
ine zone. [11/13 FBIS] 

Nov. 11: In an ai-Ittihad (UAE) interview, former 
president Jaafar al-Numayri said he would seek 
financial assistance from Gulf and African states to 
overthrow the Bashir government. [11/13 FBIS] 
Nov. 13: Relief and Displaced Affairs Minister 
Peter Orat Ador denied the existence of famine in 
Sudan but acknowledged food shortages in some 
areas. [11/20 FBIS] 

Eleven civilians died in the government bombing 

of Torit. A neighboring village was reported 
bombed the day before. Torit was reported almost 
devoid of men because most were beseiging Juba. 
(11/26 NYT] 
Nov. 14: AFP reported that eight people had been 
killed in clashes between demonstrators and gov- 
ernment forces throughout the country. Two hun- 
dred lecturers were said to have been fired at 
Khartoum University, and a rail strike, arson, and 
sabotage the preceding week were said to have 
paralyzed the entire rail system for five days. 
Tehran radio reported a failed coup attempt days 
prior. 

The SPLA accused the government of bombing 

relief centers in the south within the two preceding 
days. [11/15 FBIS] 
Nov. 15: AFP reported that the government had 
arrested three former members of Sadiq al-Mahdi’s 
government: Umar Nur al-Daym, former finance 
minister; Bakri Ahmad Udayl, former mines and 
energy minister; and Salah al-Din Abd al-Salam 
Khalifah, former minister for cabinet affairs. Anti- 
government protests were said to have taken place 
in several provincial towns. [11/16 FBIS] 

Al-Wafd (Cairo) reported that the government 
had foiled a fourth coup attempted by military and 
political figures and launched a large-scale arrest 
campaign. [11/21 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: The New York Times reported that the US 
Agency for International Development (USAID) 
predicted that Sudan would need as much as | 
million tons in food aid because prospects for 
coming crops were so dismal. The US government 
had indicated that it would provide 100,000 tons if 
it received guarantees from the government that it 
would be fairly distributed. In October, the United 
States diverted the delivery of wheat to protest the 
government’s blockage of distribution, especially 
in the south. [11/16 NYT] 

Nov. 18: AFP cited reports that the government 
fired 12,000 rail workers when they refused to end 
their strike. Eight people reportedly died in clashes 
between the workers and government troops in 
Atbarah. [11/20 FBIS] 
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Nov. 20: Rebels captured Bahr Na’am and warned 
government soldiers in Yei and Maridi to either 
join the SPLA, join former Sudanese chief of staff, 
Gen. Fathi Ahmad Ali’s forces, or go to Zaire. 
[11/23 FBIS] 

Noy. 23: Rebels reportedly captured Ibha in West- 
ern Equatoria. [11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 25: The SPLA claimed to have captured 
Yambio, the provincial capital of Western Equato- 
ria Province, and Nzara, 25 kilometers from Yam- 
bio. [11/27 FBIS] 

Nov. 26: SUNA announced that students admitted 
to universities and ‘higher institutes’? in 1990 
would undergo military training at Popular Defense 
Force camps in Khartoum and Medani from Dec- 
ember 1, 1990 through February 1, 1991. [11/27 
FBIS] 

Nov. 28: Squabbles were reported among donor 
nations and agencies over the distribution of food 
aid. The preceding week Frederich Machmer, the 
director of USAID in Khartoum, asked for the 
removal of Trevor Page, director of the UN World 
Food Program, because Page allegedly was too 
acquiescent to the government and was undermin- 
ing international donors’ agreements with the gov- 
ernment and the SPLA for the distribution of food 
to both sides in the civil war. Western ambassadors 
were said to have refused to meet with Page. The 
British had also asked for his removal. [11/29 NYT] 
Dec. 3: According to SPLA radio, rebels had 
captured 16 towns in Western Equatoria, along the 
Sudan-Central African Republic border, during the 
preceding two weeks. [12/4 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: According to Voice of Sudan, Gen. Bashir 
announced the resumption of Operation Lifeline 
Phase Two. The report noted that Bashir still had 
not acknowledged the severe food shortage in 
Sudan. [12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: SPLA radio reported that the SPLA cap- 
tured Tambura in Equatoria. [12/10 FBIS] 

Dec. 10: AFP reported that a senior Sudanese army 
officer, Col. Abd al-Rahim Muhammad Salih, was 
sentenced to death for embezzling approximately 
$9 million dollars. [12/12 FBIS] 

Dec. 11: The Wall Street Journal reported that the 
UN Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
issued an appeal for 1.3 million tons of food aid for 
Sudan in 1991. [12/11 WSJ] 

Dec. 19: The Washington Post said USAID direc- 
tor Machmer predicted that drought, civil war, and 
political and economic turmoil made it ‘‘all but 
certain” that hundreds of thousands would die of 
starvation in Sudan in 1991. [12/19 WP] 

Dec. 23: The Sudanese army claimed a victory in a 
battle against opposition forces in Equatoria. [12/24 
FBIS] 

Dec. 28: The FAO issued an ‘‘urgent appeal” for 
food aid to prevent famine to countries throughout 
Africa. The appeal listed Sudan as one of two 
countries which were ‘‘of most concern.” [12/29 
WP] 


At a news conference attended by Ret. Gen. 

Almino Akol, RCC member Col. Martin Malwal 
Arop refuted a BBC report asserting that Akol had 
been executed with a group of Southerners on 20 
December for attempting to overthrow the govern- 
ment. [12/31 FBIS] 
Dec. 31: Gen. Bashir announced the imposition of 
Islamic Jaw in northern Sudan. He said the south 
would maintain the standing legal system until it 
chose its own system of law. 

Japan agreed to donate approximately $3.2 mil- 
lion in food aid. [1/2 FBIS] 


1991 


Jan. 2: Former housing minister Muhammad Tahir 
al-Jaylani was found guilty of misusing power in 
land distribution and sentenced to five years in 
prison. [1/4 FBIS] 

Jan. 8: Five Palestinians, convicted of killing two 
Sudanese, three British aid workers and two of 
their children in a machine-gun and grenade attack 
in Khartoum in May 1988, were released from 
prison. [1/9 WSJ] 

Jan. 10: The Middle East News Agency (Cairo) 
reported that the Sudanese opposition had formed 
a government-in-exile headed by Gen. Fathi Ah- 
mad Ali and Col. John Garang. [1/11 FBIS] 

Jan. 11: Voicing its objection to the 8 January 
release of Palestinians convicted of terror attacks 
in May 1988, Britain cut aid to Sudan and urged 
Britons living there to leave. [1/12 FT] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon, Qatar 


1990 


Oct. 10: Japan agreed to resume providing devel- 
opment assistance to Syria by the end of 1990. 
{10/11 FBIS] 

Oct. 18: Foreign Minister Faruq al-Shara‘ report- 
edly hinted that efforts to obtain the release of 
British hostages would be more effective if Syria 
and Britain restored diplomatic relations. [10/19 
FBIS, NYT] 

Oct. 22: European Community (EC) foreign minis- 
ters considered lifting sanctions on arms sales to 
Syria but Britain blocked the move. [10/23 FT, 11/2 
FT] 

Information Minister Muhammad Salman said 
that if there were relations between his country and 
Britain the three remaining British hostages in 
Lebanon could possibly be released. [11/2 FT] 
Nov. 28: Diplomatic relations were restored with 
Britain. Syrian-British relations were severed in 
October 1986 after Britain alleged Syrian involve- 
ment in an attempt to blow up an El Al plane at 
Heathrow. [11/29 WP] 


Dec. 18: The EC announced plans to offer grants 
and loans to Syria. (12/20 FBIS} 

Dec. 20: The Kuwaiti Fund for Arab Economic 
Development agreed to loan Syria 30 million Ku- 
waiti dinars toward the Damascus sanitary sewage 
project. [12/21 FBIS] 


Tunisia 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Qatar 


1990 


Sep. 22: Police arrested several dozen Islamists 
and al-Nahda supporters outside the Fatah 
Mosque in Tunis. Al-Nahda’s weekly publication 
reappeared after a three-month suspension. Au- 
thorities seized an edition of al-Badil, the weekly 
newspaper of the Communist Workers’ Party. 
[9/24 FBIS] 

Oct. 13: Thirty-four Islamists were jailed for peri- 
ods between six and eighteen months after they 
demonstrated despite a ban on such activities. Two 
days prior seven other Islamists were imprisoned 
for six months following a public protest. [10/17 
FBIS} 

Oct. 19: Muhammad Larbi Mahjubi, former head 
of the intelligence services, was sentenced by a 
military tribunal to four years in prison. The 
charges against him were not made public. [10/23 
FBIS] 

Oct. 25: Eight-month to one-year sentences were 
handed down to seven al-Nahda members charged 
with organizing demonstrations. [10/26 FBIS] 
Noy. 5: Al-Nahda announced that more than 160 
jailed Islamists declared a hunger stike demanding 
the status of political prisoners and the right to pray 
together. [11/6 FT] 

Dec. 19: Paris radio reported that 10 Islamists in 
Tunisia were accused of organizing a demonstra- 
tion in support of Iraq and sentenced to one to two 
years in prison. [12/20 FBIS] 

Dec. 25: Paris radio reported that some 100 mem- 
bers of al-Nahda had been arrested in previous 
days. The individuals were charged with threaten- 
ing state security and attempting to overthrow the 
regime. [12/26 FBIS] 

Dec. 26: Dali Lamari, former deputy director of 
African affairs for the Foreign Ministry, was con- 
victed of passing secret documents to US officials 
and sentenced to death. Lamari denied the 
charges. [12/27 WP] 


1991 


Jan. 1: In Tunis, an appeals court upheld the death 
sentence of Dali Lamari. [1/2 WP] 
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Turkey 


See also, Regional Affairs, Iran 


1990 


Sep. 17: The remains of former prime minister 
Adnan Menderes, his foreign minister Fatin Zorly, 
and his finance minister Hasan Palatkan were rein- 
terred in Istanbul 29 years after their execution by 
the military. They were originally buried on Imrali 
Island. [9/18 FBIS] 

Sep. 24: The Constitutional Court rejected an ap- 
peal by the Social Democratic Populist Party (SHP) 
challenging the Turkish Grand National Assem- 
bly’s decisions allowing the government to send 
troops abroad and permitting foreign troops on 
Turkish soil. [9/25 FBIS] 

Sep. 26: Gunmen assassinated Mustafa Hiramabad, 
a former assistant undersecretary of the National 
Intelligence Organization. [9/28 FBIS] 

In Istanbul, gunmen killed Hiram Abas, a former 
deputy head of Turkish intelligence. [9/27 FT] 
Sep. 27: Customs officials impounded 180 tons of 
neoprene and sodium cyanide bound for Iran. The 
chemicals can be used to manufacture mustard gas. 
(9/28 FBIS] 

Sep. 29: The SHP reelected Erdal Inonu its leader. 
{10/1 FBIS] 

Oct. 3: Hikmet Cetin was elected secretary general 
of the SHP. [10/4 FBIS] 

Oct. 7: The Prosperity Party reelected Yasin Hat- 
iboglu its chairman. [10/9 FBIS] 

Oct. 8: The Idealist Youth Colonel Fetih Army 
claimed responsibility for the 6 October assassina- 
tion of Bahriye Ucok, a 71-year-old former parlia- 
mentarian in Ankara. The preceding day the Is- 
lamic Movement claimed responsibility. [10/9 
FBIS] 

Oct. 10: The Turkish Workers and Peasants 
claimed responsibility for the shooting death in 
Istanbul of Kemal Tuncsel, a 51-year-old driver 
working for the National Intelligence Organization. 
[10/15 FBIS] 

Oct. 12: Ahmet Kurtcebe Alptemocin was ap- 
pointed foreign minister following the resignation 
of Ali Bozer. [10/13 FT, 10/15 FBIS] 

Mehmet Agar was appointed Istanbul security 
chief. Hasan Ozdemir was appointed Ankara se- 
curity chief. [10/15 FBIS] 

Oct. 15: Ahmet Alver, a 34-year-old Turk, was 
reported arrested on charges of spying for Iraq. 
[10/16 FBIS] 

Oct. 16: True Path Party deputy Huseyin Ozal 
resigned from the party. [10/18 FBIS] 

Oct. 17: The Financial Times reported that Turkish 
politicians were grappling with a government mo- 
tion calling for the parliament to decide immedi- 
ately on the execution of prisoners on death row. A 
row ensued when Mehmet Kenceciler, a state 
minister, said the government planned to execute 
some 200 “‘political extremists” on death row to 
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counter the wave of political violence that had 
claimed the lives of at least 20 people in 1990. 
[10/17 FT] 

Oct. 18: Defense minister Safa Giray resigned. 
[10/19 FBIS] 

Oct. 19: Hurriyet reported that the residents in 43 
villages in Yuksekova, Semdinli, and Cukurca had 
been relocated to 10 “settlement centers” because 
of ‘‘security problems” in their original areas. 
[10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 20: Anatolia reported that because of human 
rights violations the European Parliament had de- 
cided to freeze $20 million dollars in economic aid 
allocated to Turkey for 1991. [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 29: Husni Dogan, the nephew of President 
Turgut Ozal, was appointed defense minister. 
[10/29 FBIS, 10/30 FT] 

Oct. 30: Authorities were reported investigating 
mass prayers by 15,000 Muslims for Sa‘id Nusri, 
founder of the Divine Light sect. [10/31 FBIS] 

Turkey expelled an estimated 50 Iraqi students 
and businessmen. According to Tercuman, most of 
the students were said to be employes of the Iraqi 
consulate or embassy and were engaged in ques- 
tionable activities. [11/2 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: Anatolia reported that an October agree- 
ment with Argentina called for marketing small 
nuclear power plants to third world nations. 

The Council of Ministers approved an amend- 
ment combining one ‘‘most severe punishment” 
for laws pertaining to illegal organizations rather 
than one each for establishing an illegal group, 
joining one, and assisting one in attaining its goals. 
Death sentences for drug-related crimes were com- 
muted to life sentences. [11/2 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: The Turkish Foreign Ministry denied a 
TIME magazine report that Turkish and US offi- 
cials met with Kurdish tribal chiefs in Europe to 
discuss the Gulf crisis and its aftermath. [11/7 
FBIS] À 

Nov. 10: Milliyet reported that President Ozal was 
working on plans for the establishment of a Black 
Sea common market that would include Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and the Soviet Union. [11/16 FBIS] 
Nov. 12: In Istanbul, Niyazi Aygen, a prison pros- 
ecutor, was shot to death by unidentified gunmen. 
[11/15 FBIS] 

Nov. 14: The Democratic Stniggle Party was estab- 
lished. [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: The teaching staff at Ankara University’s 
Agriculture Faculty protested the Turkish Grand 
National Assembly’s 26 October decision to allow 
the wearing of Islamic headdress on university 
campuses. Various other protests were also re- 
ported to have taken place on campuses. [11/16 
FBIS] 

Nov. 20: President Ozal said he believed the pres- 
ident should be directly elected. [11/20 FBIS] 

US government officials revealed that two weeks 
prior the government had agreed to a major in- 
crease in Turkish textile and clothing exports to the 


United States in reward for Turkey’s support dur- 
ing the Gulf crisis. [11/21 WP} 

Nov. 24: Suleyman Demirel was reelected leader of 
the True Path Party. [11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 26: President Ozal said that he was in favor of 
rewriting the constitution. He was quoted as saying 
that a new one should concentrate on ‘‘fundamen- 
tal rights and freedom’’ and should outline the 
states basic organizational structure without going 
into detail. [11/27 FBIS] 

Noy. 30: Some 47,000 members of Turkey’s coal 
miners union went on strike for higher pay. [12/4 
FBIS] 

Germany agreed to give 2.5 billion deutsch marks 
in grants and ‘‘easy term’’ loans to Turkey. [12/3 
FBIS] 

Dec. 3: Chief of general staff Gen. Necip Torumtay 
resigned reportedly because he disagreed with 
President Ozal’s policies regarding the Gulf crisis. 
He was the third minister to resign in three months. 
[12/4 WP] 

Dec. 4: Gen. Dogan Gures, commander of the land 
forces, was appointed chief of general staff. [12/5 
WP] 

Dec. 8: The Democratic Struggle Party joined the 
True Path Party. 

A permanent human rights committee was estab- 

lished in the Turkish Grand National Assembly. 
(12/10 FBIS) 
Dec. 12: Public Works and Housing Minister Ihsan 
Altinkaya said it was possible to distribute excess 
water from the Seyhan and Ceyhan rivers to needy 
countries. 

Gen. Muhittin Fusunoglu was appointed com- 
mander of the ground forces. [12/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 18: Three unidentified gunmen shot and killed 
former National Intelligence Organization officer 
Ferdi Tamar in Istanbul. {12/19 FBIS] 

Dec. 26: About [50,000 coal, steel, and automobile 
workers went on strike demanding pay raises to 
help offset inflation. [12/26 FBIS] 

Dec. 27: The government declared a general strike 
called by Turk-Is for 3 January illegal. [12/28 FT] 

The Revolutionary Left claimed responsibility 
for an explosion at the State Materials Office. The 
explosion killed two people who were alleged to be 
placing the bomb. [1/2 FBIS] 

Dec. 28: People’s Labor Party deputy Kenan Son- 
mez retracted a resignation notice from parliament 
which he had submitted 12 December. 

Kaya Ulgen, a Ministry of Defense employee, 
was arrested and charged with spying. Authorities 
alleged he stole North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
documents from the Ministry of Defense. [1/2 
FBIS] 


1991 


Jan. 3: Turk-Is claimed that 90 percent of its 1.5 
million members went on strike. [1/4 FT] 

Jan. 6: Turkish troops intercepted almost 80,000 
striking coal miners and their families who had 


been marching toward Ankara from Zonguldak 
- near the Black Sea since 4 January. [1/7 FT, WSJ] 
Jan. 9: Three unidentified men shot and killed 
retired Lt. Col. Ata Burra in Istanbul. [1/10 FBIS] 


UAE 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 


1990 
Oct. 7: Shaykh Rashid bin Sa‘id al-Maktum, leader 
of Dubai and vice-president of the UAE, died after 
a long illness. [10/8 FT] 
Oct. 21: The federal Supreme Council elected 
Dubai ruler Maktum bin Rashid al-Maktum vice- 
president. He also was made prime minister. [10/25 
FBIS] 
Oct. 24: The government banned the import and 
circulation of the London-based newspaper al- 
Arab. It was said to violate the Press and Publica- 
tion Law. [10/25 FBIS] 
Nov. 20: A new cabinet was formed under Shaykh 
Maktum bin Rashid al-Maktum: 

Sultan bin Zayid al-Nuhayyan, Deputy Prime 
Minister 

Yusuf bin Amr bin Yusuf, Petroleum 

Hamdan bin Rashid al-Maktum, Finance and 
Industry l 

Muhammad bin Rashid al-Maktum, Defense 

Hammudah bin Ali, Interior 

Rashid Abdallah, Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad Sa‘id al-Mulla, Communications 

Muhammad bin Ahmad al-Khazraji, Islamic Af- 
fairs and Awqaf 

Humayid bin Nasir al-Uways, Electricity and 
Water 

Sa‘id Ghabbash, Economy and Trade 

Sa‘id al-Ragbani, Agriculture and Fisheries 

Sayf al-Jarwan, Labor and Social Affairs 

Sa‘id al-Ghayth, State for Cabinet Affairs 

Khalfan bin Muhammad al-Rumi, Information 
and Culture 

Hamad Abd al-Rahman al-Madfa, Education 
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Ahmad bin Humayyid al-Tayir, State for Finan- 
cial and Industrial Affairs 

Hamdan bin Zayid al-Nuhayyan, State for For- 
eign Affairs 

Muhammad bin Saqr Bin Muhammad al-Qasimi, 
State for Supreme Council Affairs 

Nuhayyan bin Mubarak al-Nuhayyan, Higher 
Education 

Abdallah bin Amran Traym, Justice 

Ahmad bin Sa‘id Bin Rakkad, Public Works and 
Housing 

Faysal bin Khalid Bin Muhammad, Youth and 
Sports {11/21 FBIS] 
Dec. 16: President Zayid bin Sultan al-Nuhayyan 
announced plans to send food assistance to the 
Soviet Union. [12/17 FBIS] 


Yemen 


See also, Regional Affairs, Iran 


1990 


Sep. 17: Sanaa radio reported the cancellation of 
government debts owed to France. [9/19 FBIS] 

Muhammad Ahmad Sulayman was appointed 
minister of housing and urban planning. [9/21 
FBIS] 

Nov. 1: The government formally approved part- 
nership agreements with BP Petroleum Develop- 
ment Limited. [11/2 FBIS] 

The cabinet approved the formation of the Na- 
tional Defense Council and endorsed measures to 
improve relations with Iran. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: A spokesman from the Ministry of Labor 
denied a report that the government planned to 
replace about 100,000 foreign workers with Yeme- 
nis who needed jobs after being expelled from 
Saudi Arabia because of the Gulf crisis. [11/19 
FBIS] 

Dec. 19: Japan agreed to give Yemen $2.67 million 
to reduce debt. The previous day, Japan had 
agreed to give $3.8 million for a project to improve 
food production. [12/20, 12/21 FBIS] 
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THE GULF 


Oil and Politics in the Gulf: Rulers and 
Merchants in Kuwait and Qatar, by Jill 
Crystal. Cambridge and New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1990. xv + 179 
pages. Notes to p. 193. Bibl. to p. 203. Index 
to p. 209. $37.50. 


Reviewed by Robert G. Landen 


Jill Crystal, a political scientist at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has produced an important 
analysis of the crucial consequences of oil 
exploitation upon the evolution of political 
life and state formation in the contemporary 
Gulf. Using Kuwait and Qatar as illustrative 
case studies, she argues that oil produced 
similar political effects throughout the region, 
although variations in the institutional legacy 
bequeathed from the pre-oil period caused 
somewhat different political results among 
the area’s several states. Accordingly, histor- 
ical processes receive considerable attention. 
The book is more concerned, however, with 
explaining the way the regimes of Kuwait and 
Qatar maintained political stability during the 
past half-century, a time when they were 


Book Reviews 


experiencing profound socioeconomic trans- 
formation. 

Like most political analyses, this book is 
topically organized. Yet, sandwiched be- 
tween interpretive introductory and conclud- 
ing chapters, is an historically focused exam- 
ination of several themes. The author studies 
the functioning of the two states’ traditional 
political system whereby power was exer- 
cised jointly by the ruler and the merchants 
who provided the revenues to run the state; 
the post-1930s breakdown of this system as 
oil royalties began to flow directly to the ruler 
who, freed from financial dependence upon 
the merchants, squeezed them out of their 
erstwhile place as political decisionmakers; 
and the post-1950s burgeoning of bureau- 
cratic regimes, dominated by the ruler and 
ruling family, whose primary function was 
distributing oil-derived income to local citi- 
zens through social services and employment 
or business opportunities. Crystal’s masterful 
interpretation of this process closely follows 
the theoretical approach suggested in Beb- 
lawi and Luciani’s The Rentier State.' Her 
case studies confirm much of this theory as 
they are based solidly upon the relevant 


i. Hazem Beblawi and Giacomo Luciani, 
eds., The Rentier State (London and New York: 
Croom Helm, 1987). 
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Western and Arabic secondary literature, pri- 
mary archival materials, and extensive Gulf- 
based field work. 

Certain problems do occur, nevertheless. 
Too often the writing reflects a style of repe- 
titious narrative. In addition, the linkages 
between political science and history are not 
always smooth. Clearly, political science 
dominates, as historical data is presented 
chiefly to support underlying hypotheses, 
rather than treated as intrinsically interesting 
information; some situations, although fac- 
ilely interpreted, are incompletely described. 
Most important, the book defines ‘‘modern- 
ization’? school interpretations of Third 
World development mainly in terms of out- 
dated, 1960s-era writings of political theorists 
such as Daniel Lerner and W.W. Rostow. 
Thus, ‘‘modernization’’ is dismissed as a 
limited concept unable to account for the 
continuing viability of the Gulf shaykhdoms. 
Leaving aside doubts about the continuing 
validity of some of these views in the after- 
math of Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait, the 
book fails to recognize the continuing efforts 
in many disciplines—which started as long 
ago as the late C.E. Black’s analysis of mod- 
ernization2—to update modernization theory 
by integrating insights from movements such 
as dependency analysis into its corpus. 

Such quibbles aside, this fine, original 
work seems destined to define much of the 
context within which the study of contempo- 
rary east Arabia will be undertaken in the 
next decade. Congratulations are in order. 


Robert G. Landen is professor of history and 
humanities, and director of the Center for 
Programs in the Humanities at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and State University. 


IRAN 


Liberal Nationalism in Iran: The Failure 
of a Movement, by Sussan Siavoshi. Boul- 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1990. ix + 197 


2. C.E. Black, The Dynamics of Modern- 
ization: A Study in Comparative History (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1966). 


pages. Bibl. to p. 206. Index to p. 214. $24.50 
paper. 


Reviewed by S.M. Tarzi 


Sussan Siavoshi’s perceptive analysis illumi- 
nates the unique blend of Western political 
liberalism with Iranian nationalism to form 
the ideology of an indigenous political 
force—the Iranian liberal nationalist move- 
ment. The author examines three major op- 
portunities and subsequent failures of this 
movement to gain political power in Iran. Its 
initial appearance was in the first National 
Front of Muhammad Musaddiq, which disin- 
tegrated with the arrest of its leader. The 
relaxation of repression in the early 1960s 
provided the opportunity for the emergence 
of the second National Front. The latest 
resurgence of liberal nationalism in Iran oc- 
curred during the 1977-79 revolution. The 
author discusses the goals and organizational 
characteristics of each. Siavoshi concludes 
with an assessment of the future prospects 
for a secular liberal nationalist movement in 
postrevolutionary Iran. 

The book asks several key questions: Why 
was the liberal nationalist movement de- 
feated each time? Why, for instance, did the 
second National Front fail to become a viable 
opposition, let alone seize power, at a time 
when the coercive dimension of Pahlavi state 
power was, at least temporarily, in retreat? 
Why were liberals unable to become a cred- 
ible force in Iranian politics during the 
1977-79 revolution? 

Siavoshi attributes the failure of liberal 
nationalism in Iran to a combination of the 
internal dynamics of the movement, domestic 
social and political factors, and international 
factors. In the first instance, the author cites 
the poor quality of the leadership and organi- 
zational problems. She argues that in the first 
period, Musaddiq’s personality was the most 
valuable asset of the movement. By conced- 
ing this point, however, Siavoshi leaves the 
door open to the charge that charismatic 
authority, rather than the ideology of liberal 
nationalism, played a critical role in shaping 
the politics of the movement. In her discus- 
sion of societal factors, she argues that 


** |. the socioeconomic and cultural charac- 
teristics of Iranian society and the develop- 
ment of a rentier state played crucial roles in 
determining the fate of the liberal nationalists 
in all three periods” (p. 165). Among the 
international factors, she cites as the most 
important event the confrontation between 
the United States and Iran in the early 1950s, 
which led to the downfall of the Musaddiq 
government. Taken together, Siavoshi’s var- 
ious factors make it difficult for the reader to 
assess the relative weight she assigns to each 
in shaping the fate of the movement at each 
historical juncture. 

The above shortcoming notwithstanding, 
this book makes a major theoretical contribu- 
tion to the literature on comparative political 
development. The author’s findings bring into 
focus the weaknesses of those theories of 
political modernization that hold that eco- 
nomic development and political develop- 
ment support and reinforce one another. 
Given the level of economic modernization in 
Iran toward the end of the shah’s rule, one 
might expect that Iran would have had a 
better chance to develop in the direction of a 
liberal democracy than a theocracy. Sia- 
voshi’s book contributes to the theory of 
political development by showing that the 
state and the international environment, and 
the preferences and policies of great powers 
in particular, rather than societal variables 
emphasized by modernization theorists, can 
play a decisive role in defeating efforts by 
democratic movements in the Third World to 
seize political power. 


S.M. Tarzi, Department of Political Studies, 
Adelphi University 


LEBANON 


Pity the Nation: The Abduction of Leba- 
non, by Robert Fisk. New York: Atheneum, 
1990. xx + 643 pages. Bibl. to p. 646. Index 
to p. 678. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Augustus Richard Norton 
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Since 1976 Robert Fisk has been an indefati- 
gable chronicler of what the Lebanese euphe- 
mistically call ‘“‘the events.’’ Long after most 
observers wrote off Lebanon as a hopeless 
case, Fisk persisted in West Beirut as a 
reporter for the Times of London, and, more 
recently, for the Independent. Pity the Na- 
tion is an extensive and uncommonly valu- 
able account of the calamities that have been 
inflicted in recent years on the Lebanese by 
others, and by themselves. Fisk has written a 
book with a conscience. Through it marches 
a ghastly parade of maimed, broken, decom- 
posing victims; people who had names, faces, 
hopes, fears, and dreadful pain. From his 
exposed Beirut perch, the author has wit- 
nessed Syria ascending, declining, and re- 
bounding in Lebanon; the rise and fall of the 
PLO statelet; two Israeli invasions and a‘ 
humbling scramble to escape; as well as the 
torments of the United States. 

The Israeli invasion of 1982 unchained a - 
phalanx of disasters, not the least for the 
Reagan administration, which embraced the 
event as a “‘strategic opportunity.” Fisk de- 
votes 400 pages to the invasion and its still 
continuing aftermath. Intended to remove the .: 
PLO as a political force and win a peace with 
Lebanon, Ariel Sharon’s vainglorious scheme 
instead gave life to a formidable Lebanese 
resistance that inflicted an impressive defeat 
upon the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). The 
author quotes an Israeli colonel, a self-styled 
liberator of Lebanon, exclaiming with joy, 
‘see how they welcome us... they have 
been waiting for us” (p. 53). Waiting, indeed. 
By 1985, the IDF was forced to withdraw to 
an enclave in south Lebanon, the self-de- 
clared ‘‘security zone.” 

As Israel tightened its stranglehold on 
Beirut in June and July 1982, the PLO pre- 
pared for its Stalingrad, arrogating to itself 
the right to sacrifice Lebanon’s capital to its 
struggle. Fisk is no fan of the PLO. He is 
contemptuous of the PLO for its arrogance, 
its capacity for rationalizing defeat, its utter 
inefficiency, and its callous disregard for the 
lives of civilians. He is, however, hardest on 
Israel. 

In Fisk’s view, it is not that Israel is any 
worse than its enemies, but that it is simply 
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no better. This is a lesson that he underlines 
with detailed, precise examples, ranging from 
the repeated 1982 bombings of hospitals, the 
wholesale targeting of civilians, and Israeli 
complicity in the massacres in the Sabra and 
Shatila camps. 

As for Syria, Fisk’s reporting has usually 
been tough and he deserves credit for writing 
some courageous copy while living under the 
Syrian gun. It was his 1986 Times report, for 
instance, that provided details of Syrian com- 
plicity in the Rome and Vienna airport terror- 
ist attacks in December 1985, but he urges 
restraint in applying the word ‘‘terrorism.”’ 
The charge of ‘“‘terrorism’’ has proven a 
marvelous epithet with which to bludgeon 
one’s enemies in the battle for world opinion. 
Fisk’s experience in Lebanon has taught him 
that ‘‘the use of the word ‘terrorism’ is akin 
to carrying a gun.” 


To adopt the word means that we have 
taken a side in the Middle East, not be- 
tween right and wrong, good and evil, 
David and Goliath, but with one set of 
combatants against another. ... Unless 
the word is used about all acts of terror- 
ism—which it is not-—-then its employment 
turns the reporter into a participant in the 
war. He becomes a belligerent. In Leba- 
non, it also means the journalist believes 
that the immensely powerful armies and 
militias in the country can be divided into 
“good guys” and ‘‘bad guys.” They can- 
not; in Lebanon, they are all bad. (pp. 
441-2) 


After a decade and a half of gruesome 
chaos, much of it chronicled by Fisk, the 
Lebanese are groping hopefully, if tenta- 
tively, to find a foothold in civility. The path 
forward is strewn with obstacles and Fisk, 
sustaining, at best, wizened hopes for Leba- 
non, suggests implicitly that the path may 
only be a circle. Pity the Nation does not, 
however, purport to be a forward-looking and 
systematic evaluation of what might lie ahead 
for fragmented Lebanon. Instead, it is en- 
gaged and detailed reportage. All who wish to 
understand how Lebanon has won the dubi- 
ous distinction of deserving pity will profit 
from reading this book. 


Augustus Richard Norton is senior research 
fellow at the International Peace Academy 
and professor of political science at West 
Point. 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


é 


Children of Bethany: The Story of a Pal- 
estinian Family, by Said K. Aburish. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1989. ix + 
243 pages. $18.95. 


Reviewed by Leslie Nucho 


Children of Bethany traces the modern his- 
tory of Palestine and the Palestinian people, 
through the experience of the Aburish family, 
from the end of Turkish rule in 1917 to the 
Palestinian diaspora of today. It is essentially 
an oral history, based on the author’s own 
memories as well as those of his extended 
family. As such, it colorfully portrays the 
patterns of daily life in Bethany, a Palestinian 
village--male-female relationships, social in- 
teraction, courtship, marriage, and funerals. 
It also illustrates the changing of time-hon- 
ored traditions and the introduction of a host 
of new dynamics that accompanied the com- 
ing of the British. 

The post-World War I period was one of 
unprecedented social, political, and economic 
change, but political analysis does not figure 
prominently in the story. Rather, dates and 
events serve as reference points, providing 
the context as well as the impetus for Beth- 
any’s coming of age in the 20th century. 
Indeed, Bethany serves as a microcosm of 
the rapid change enveloping all of Palestine 
and the Palestinian people. 

The author’s personal narrative provides 
insight into the psychological conflicts with 
which the people of Palestine struggled. In 
the actions and attitudes of various family 
members, one comes to understand the Pal- 
estinians’ somewhat schizophrenic attitude 
toward the British, the not-always-compati- 
ble sentiments of Arabism and Palestinian 
nationalism that were developing simultane- 


i 


ously, and the pull towards the West, despite 
the Palestinians’ inability to fully understand 
or be understood by it. 

Uniquely situated at a crossroads of his- 
tory, the Aburish family is nonetheless char- 
acterized by a remarkable normality. In ordi- 
nary ways, it suffers the same afflictions that 
have visited countless other families in this 
century—generation gaps in attitudes toward 
careers and conduct, sibling rivalry, and the 
weakening of family ties, as family members 
leave the village to seek their fortunes else- 
where. The author resists the temptation to 
sensationalize his family members’ achieve- 
ments and notoriety, or the events of the 
time. His story is straightforward, unpreten- 
tious, and refreshing in the absence of polit- 
ical rhetoric. It is a revisionist history of 
sorts, in that it challenges many of the con- 
ventional images of self and society promoted 
by Israelis, Palestinians, and other Arabs 
alike. The author’s purpose is not to convince 
the reader of alternative truths, but more 
simply to reflect his personal experiences and 
recollections as well as those of his family in 
an honest effort to portray real life in a 
controversial era. 

Children of Bethany is not a gripping saga 
nor an intellectual masterpiece, but it is far 
more intriguing than a mere chronicle of the 
tumultuous events in Palestine this century. 
In one sense, it is an anthropological study— 
without the dryness of many scientific inqui- 
ries—of real people caught up in a world 
beyond their control], and the way this con- 
frontation irrevocably changed them and 
their society. 


Leslie Nucho is director of information serv- 
ices at AMIDEAST. 


The International Relations of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, ed. by Augustus 
Richard Norton and Martin H. Greenberg. 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1989. xiii + 205 pages. Append. to p. 
212. Bibl. to p. 222. Contribs. to p. 224. Index 
to p. 233. $34.95. 


Reviewed by Laurie A. Brand 
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The crisis precipitated by Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait has once again led commentators to 
observe how developments in the Arab world 
may divert attention from the Palestinian 
issue. Moreover, the position adopted by the 
Palestine Liberation Organization on the Gulf 
crisis, which has incurred the wrath of the 
Saudis and alienated many Israeli doves, has 
revived questions regarding the ability of the 
organization to survive, as well as the issue of 
PLO ‘‘worthiness’’ to participate in future 
peace negotiations. This volume on the 
PLO’s international relations helps place 
such questions in perspective. It reminds the 
reader of other difficult crises the organiza- 
tion has survived over the years and under- 
lines how representative the PLO is among 
its own constituency, however unacceptable 
its positions may be to other actors. 

Editor Augustus Richard Norton intro- 
duces the volume with a concise and dispas- 
sionate presentation of some of the most 
critical themes to be considered in a work on 
the international relations of the PLO: its 
status as a transnational actor, the develop- 
ment of its representative status, the extent 
to which the PLO is an arena in which 
competing Palestinian views are debated, and 
the degree to which pragmatism rather than 
ideology has guided relations with states of 
the region and beyond. The individual con- 
tributors examine the PLO’s financial base, 
its ties to the Palestinian diaspora communi- 
ties, and its relations with the Soviet Union, 
China, the countries of Latin America and 
the Arab East, and the Islamic Republic of 
Iran. 

Several of the contributions deserve spe- 
cial note. Chris Ioannides’ ‘“The PLO and the 
Islamic Revolution in Iran” is a fascinating 
discussion of the development of the ties 
between the two most prominent ‘‘revolu- 
tions” in the Middle East in the 1980s. He 
argues that the relationship was troubled 
from the beginning, in large part because of 
the long-standing secular and nationalist ori- 
entation of the PLO, which set it on a colli- 
sion course with Khomeini’s Islamic repub- 
lic. Adam Zagorin’s attempt to investigate 
the PLO’s financial base, ‘‘Auditing the 
PLO,” is as noteworthy for what it tries to 
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uncover as for the unanswered questions it 
raises regarding the political economy of a 
transnational actor’s long-term survival. 

The most problematic—and, unfortunately, 
longest—chapter in the collection is that writ- 
ten by R.D. McLaurin, ‘““The PLO and the 
Arab Fertile Crescent.” This rambling and 
often disjointed discussion lacks a driving 
argument, incorporates many traditional cli- 
chés about Middle Eastern politics, contains 
a number of factual errors, and preaches and 
moralizes with the benefit of 20-20 hindsight. 

In general, however, the authors are to be 
commended for the thorough and relatively 
objective nature of their contributions. It is, 
therefore, unfortunate that several writers 
have failed to examine events since 1985. 
Regional and global developments, beginning 
with the intifada in late 1987 and continuing 
through the 1989-1990 changes in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, have led sev- 
eral of the chapters to be overtaken by 
events. This problem could have been 
avoided, to a certain extent, had the discus- 
sions been less descriptive and more analyt- 
ical. The volume would also have been 
strengthened by the inclusion of a chapter on 
the development and nature of PLO ties with 
the countries of Western Europe. 


Laurie A. Brand is assistant professor of 
international relations at the University of 
Southern California. 


Sanctuary and Survival: The PLO in Leb- 
anon, by Rex Brynen. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press; and London: Pinter Publishers, 
1990. xiv + 200 pages. Appends. to p. 202. 
Notes to p. 234. Bibl. to p. 244. Index to p. 
255. $28.50. 


Reviewed by As‘ad AbuKhalil 


The subject of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization in Lebanon has generated little 
scholarly work with the exception of a bril- 
liant chapter in Rashid Khalidi’s Under 
Siege: PLO Decisionmaking in the 1982 


War.' Rex Brynen’s book is thus a welcome 
addition to the debate on the most crucial 
phase in the PLO’s presence in that country. 

The fruit of hard work and painstaking 
research, this book establishes Brynen as one 
of the foremost experts on the PLO’s in- 
volvement in Lebanon. The author ap- 
proaches the subject from the perspective of 
‘“‘insurgents and sanctuaries,” and his book 
includes a highly analytical and informative 
introduction. Brynen’s analytical skills, how- 
ever, are less adequately employed in the 
chapters that follow, with the exception of 
chapters 6 and 8, which are the best chapters 
in the book. An impressive body of literature, 
primarily in Arabic and English, but including 
some French sources as well, has been uti- 
lized. The bibliography is almost exhaustive, 
and Brynen is to be commended for locating 
nearly all the relevant Arabic-language 
sources on the subject. His bibliographical 
material is supplemented by interviews with 
PLO leaders from various groups. 

Brynen’s translation and transliteration of 
Arabic is near perfect. Only a few errors are 
to be found. “‘Diaspora”’ is better translated 
as al-Shatat rather than ghurbah (p. 20); the 
literary society at the American University of 
Beirut after 1948 was named al-‘Urwah al- 
Wuthqah, not wuthag (p. 23); the name of the 
former Lebanese speaker of parliament is 
Kamil al-As‘ad, not Kamal (pp. 49, 64, 91, 
117); Ahmad Shugqayri’s memoirs were pub- 
lished in 1969 under the title Arba‘un ‘Aman 
fi-l-Hayat-i-l-‘Arabiyyah wa-d-Duwaliyyah, 
not Min al-Quma (rather Qimmah) ila al- 
Hazima (endnote 36, p. 209). Finally, the 
citation of a book by Mahdi ‘Amil in endnote 
47 (p. 210) is questionable. The author trans- 
lates the word burjwaziyyah (in the title of the 
book) as progressive rather than bourgeois, 
thus its contents do not deal with the subject 
discussed. 

The author maintains an objective and fair 
position in dealing with a difficult subject. He 
rightly discusses corruption in Lebanon as a 
phenomenon prevalent among both Palestin- 
ian and Lebanese commanders and fighters, 


1. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1986. 


even though many Lebanese tend to blame 
only Palestinians for misconduct among mili- 
tiamen prior to 1982. Brynen can be faulted 
only for not being skeptical enough in his 
interviews with PLO leaders. He seems to 
accept their statements at face value without 
attempting to detect the clear self-serving 
motivations behind those statements. The 
false assertions made to the author by Abu 
Layla of the Democratic Front for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine (DFLP), that his organiza- 
tion had distinguished itself from other PLO 
groups in its relationship with southern Leb- 
anese Shia, should have been qualified by an 
expression of healthy skepticism. Other PLO 
leaders’ claims that misconduct prior to 1982 
could be attributed to Yasser Arafat’s refusal 
to impose the death sentence against perpe- 
trators are at best propagandistic (endnote 
41, p. 224). Arafat did authorize the death 
sentence against both Lebanese and Palestin- 
ians on several occasions, as he has admit- 
ted.2 

Brynen’s book provides a comprehensive 
account of the PLO’s entanglement in the 
Lebanese conflict. The author might have 
spared the reader, however, from yet another 
blow-by-blow account of the Lebanese civil 
war. He could have focused more on an 
analysis of the relationship between the PLO 
and the Lebanese population and state. The 
Cairo Agreement, for example, deserves 
more attention and analysis than it receives 
here. Nevertheless, Brynen is certain to con- 
tribute more on the subject of the PLO in 
Lebanon. He is privileged to have an exhaus- 
tive grasp of the literature and an analytical 
mind. Those interested in Lebanese and Pal- 
estinian politics will learn much from this 
book. 


As‘ad AbuKhalil taught Middle East politics 
at Georgetown University and Tufts Univer- 
sity, and is the 1990-91 Pew Visiting Profes- 
sor at Randolph-Macon Women’s College in 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


2. See Al-Hawadith, April 27, 1973, p. 13. 
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SYRIA 


Authoritarian Power and State Formation 
in Ba‘thist Syria: Army, Party, and Peas- 
ant, by Raymond A. Hinnebusch. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1990. x + 324 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 337. Index to p. 350. $54.50. 


Reviewed by Yahya Sadowski 


Political scientists who study Syria are 
sharply divided into two contending schools. 
One side holds that the instability and vio- 
lence that so often characterize Syrian poli- 
tics are the product of a unique cultural 
environment, in which “‘primordial loyalties” 
and tribal ethics predominate. It portrays the 
Baathist regime as little more than an Alawi 
cabal, which holds power by virtue of reli- 
gious solidarity and command of the military. 
The other school argues that the pattern of 
Syrian politics is shaped by the same con- 
flicting interests that prevail throughout the 
Third World—strugegles to establish or resist 
state authority, and to consolidate or attenu- 
ate the power of ruling elites. 

Hinnebusch’s latest study is clearly in the 
latter tradition. He acknowledges that a dis- 
proportionate share of the Baath Party’s 
membership comes from religious minorities, 
but argues that the party’s real claim to 
power derives from the common rural back- 
ground of these groups. For centuries, urban 
Syrians were contemptuous of their poorer, 
less-educated, and more often heterodox 
country cousins. In the last 50 years, the 
development of capitalist agriculture and the 
consolidation of private property in land 
(with title often held by urban elites) inflamed 
this antagonism, igniting a cycle of civil 
strife. The grievances of rural Syrians sup- 
plied fuel for the ambitions of Baathist of- 
ficers, abetting their claim to power. Since 
1963, the Baathist regime’s land reform and 
provision of education, social services, and 
employment opportunities in rural areas have 
helped it retain authority. The regime created 
by this process may not have attained legiti- 
macy or even popularity, but its powers of 
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patronage and the loyalty of the troops it 
recruits in the villages Keeps it in effective 
control. 

Hinnebusch documents these develop- 
ments lucidly, drawing widely on the avail- 
able secondary literature, including his own 
pioneering articles based on survey research 
in Syrian villages. His arguments resemble 
those of Hanna Batatu (who is about to 
complete his own mammoth study of rural 
politics in Syria) and Haim Gerber.! 

This volume was written for political sci- 
entists, addressing problems and employing 
language (a Weberian argot) that outsiders 
may find obscure. Hinnebusch focuses on the 
period between 1950 and 1980, which may 
disappoint readers hoping for a discussion of 
Hafiz al-Asad’s personality cult, the 1983 
succession crisis, the growth of praetorian- 
ism among military and intelligence forces, 
and other recent developments. Readers may 
therefore wish to consult the recent, and 
controversial, works of Patrick Seale? and 
Daniel Pipes? as well. 


Yahya Sadowski, Research Associate, The 
Brookings Institution 


YEMEN 


Tribes, Government, and History in Ye- 
men, by Paul Dresch. Oxford, UK: Claren- 
don Press, 1989. xxix + 403 pages. Appends. 
to p. 414. Refs. to p. 430. Index to p. 440. 
$79.00. 


Reviewed by Robert W. Stookey 


This work is an in-depth study of the settled, 
agrarian, warlike peoples of the Hashid and 


1. The Social Origins of the Modern Middle 
East (Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner; and London: 
Mansell, 1987). 

2. Asad of Syria: The Struggle for the Mid- 
dle East (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1989). 

3. Greater Syria: The History of an Ambi- 
tion (Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1990). 


Bakil tribal confederations occupying the 
high plateau of northern Yemen and parts of 
the adjacent mountains. These tribes em- 
braced Islam during the Prophet’s lifetime, 
and their gradual conversion to the Zaidi sect 
began at the end of the 9th century. They 
played an important, if often destabilizing, role 
in the history of the Zaidi imamate and, after 
1962, in that of the North Yemeni republic. 

The author, a social anthropologist, is well 
acquainted with the relevant published 
sources in Arabic and Western languages. 
More importantly, he conducted intensive 
field work among these tribes during several 
extended sojourns between 1977 and 1983. 
One major focus of his research was the 
complex traditional concepts of honor, guar- 
antee, protection, and asylum governing re- 
lationships among individual tribesmen as 
well as between tribes or ad hoc tribal coali- 
tions; tribesmen and non-tribal tradesmen 
and other ‘‘weak,’’ unarmed people living 
among them; and the tribes and the qudat 
(canonical jurists) and sadah (descendants of 
the Prophet) present as their honored guests. 
His conclusions are amply supported by ex- 
amples of application of these norms, includ- 
ing cases where they failed to accomplish 
their purpose. The insights gained are applied 
to an absorbing account of the major phases 
of Yemeni history. 

The geographic setting and the climate are 
well described. Rainfall, at best meager, of- 
ten fails entirely in parts of the area; in the 
past the tribesmen made forays into the more 
productive, non-tribal regions to the south 
and west and sometimes even undertook ex- 
tended occupations. Under the republic the 
economic situation has noticeably improved; 
remittances from emigrant workers and par- 
ticipation in the overland freight trade with 
neighboring countries, notably Saudi Arabia, 
have provided new sources of income. Ex- 
tension of the central government’s authority 
and presence into the tribal areas has been 
slow and is incomplete. Tension exists be- 
tween the traditional procedures of conflict 
resolution and law enforcement by the gov- 
ernment establishment. A concluding discus- 
sion describes the rivalry between the tribal 
psyche, where the individual defines himself 


by his descent, and the ‘‘modern’’ concept of 
the person as simply a citizen of his country 
of birth. The Yemeni government’s school 
textbooks, and some prominent Yemeni writ- 
ers, condemn the tribal outlook, which may 
indeed be in decline, and the tribes ‘“‘threaten 
constantly to slip out of time and thus out of 
the national history” (p. 396). 

The author has taken pains to place his 
analyses in the context of current anthropo- 
logical thought. Out of concern for the non- 
specialist, he has grouped his material so that 
readers may skim what least interests them 
without losing touch with the book’s logical 
sequence (p. 30). The approach works well, 


_ and the result is an accessible, authoritative, 


and important contribution to the field of 
Yemeni studies. 


Robert W. Stookey is a research associate of 
the Center for Middle Eastern Studies, Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Resistance and Revenge: The Armenian 
Assassination of the Turkish Leaders Re- 
sponsible for the 1915 Massacres and De- 
portations, by Jacques Derogy, tr. by A.M. 
Berrett. New Brunswick, NJ and London: 
Transaction Publishers, 1990. xxviii + 203 
pages. Bibl. to p. 206. $29.95. 

Judgment unto Truth: Witnessing the Ar- 
menian Genocide, by Ephraim K. Jerna- 
zian, tr. by Alice Haig. New Brunswick, NJ 
and London: Transaction Publishers, 1990. xi 
+ 163 pages. $32.95 cloth. $17.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Michael M. Gunter 


These two books concern different aspects of 
the Armenian-Turkish conflict from the Ar- 
menian point of view. Derogy analyzes Op- 
eration Nemesis, ‘‘a series of premeditated 
attacks carefully prepared by an underground 
network formed within the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation (Dashnak) to hunt down 
the perpetrators of the genocide wherever 
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they might be hiding and liquidate them [after 
World War I} (p. xxv). The Jernazian vol- 
ume is a survivor’s account of “‘the heroic 
[Armenian] defense of Urfa ... the classic 
description of the anatomy of a defensive 
insurrection by a small group of people who 
prefer to die fighting in the face of imminent 
annihilation’’ (p. 2). Neither study contains 
an index, and only Derogy’s book has a 
bibliography, which, however, is slim. 
Although the ninth Dashnak congress, held 
in Erevan in November 1919, sanctioned 
Nemesis, Derogy writes that it was largely 
implemented by “‘the Dashnak Central Com- 
mittee in the United States, the ultimate 
master of the operation’’ (p. 84) because of its 
superior financial resources. Armen Garo 
(Karekin Pasdermadjian) was “‘the overall 
director of the Special Mission [and] ... 
exercised remote control of Operation Nem- 
esis from the United States” (p. 164). Earlier 
Garo had been one of the leaders of the 
Dashnak raid on the Ottoman Bank in Istan- 
bul in 1896, and later served as a deputy to 
the Ottoman parliament, from which he with- 
drew to join the Russians at the beginning of 
World War I. In a rare moment of self-doubt, 
Derogy mentions “‘how harmful his [Garo’s] 
enrollment would be for his image as a re- 
spected political leader in the empire and for 
the fate of the Armenians in Turkey” (p. 57). 
Shahan Natali, a Turkish-Armenian then 
living in the United States, ‘“‘became the 
linchpin of Operation Nemesis” (p. 110) and, 
in effect, its operational commander. Sogh- 
omon Tehlirian assassinated the principal Ot- 
toman leader, Talaat Pasha, in Berlin, while 
Arshavir Shiragian did likewise to Said Halim 
in Rome and Bahaeddin Shakir and Djemal 
Azmi in Berlin. Several other former Otto- 
man officials also were gunned down in Tur- 
key and the Caucasus. The ‘‘Body Responsi- 
ble Abroad’ of the Dashnaks or ABM (its 
Armenian initials) also coordinated many of 
the operations from the headquarters of the 
Armenian newspaper Azadamart in Istanbul. 
There are several major problems with 
Derogy’s study. The lack of documentation 
for the vast majority of his citations reduces 
their value as evidence and will frustrate 
serious academic scholars. On the other 
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hand, the author occasionally and inexplica- 
bly does document some sources, in one 
instance doing so three times in just one 
sentence (p. 188). 

Early in his work (pp. 15-19) Derogy cites 
numerous passages from Franz Werfel’s fic- 
tional account, The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh,} as factual dialogues to help “‘prove”’ 
his anti-Turkish position. Later he quotes 
from the notorious Andonian forgeries of 
reputed Ottoman government telegrams “‘or- 
dering” the murder of the Armenians to 
further illustrate his thesis (pp. 100-1). On 
this point, the reader should consult the 
scholarly work by Sinasi Orel and Siireyya 
Yuca, The Talat Pasha “Telegrams”: His- 
torical Fact or Armenian Fiction?,2, which 
points out the inconsistencies in these docu- 
ments. 

Derogy incorrectly declares that in 1920, 
‘fafter hard fighting, Kars fell into the hands 
of the Kemalist forces and, for three days, 
there was the usual carnage” (p. 107). In 
reality, however, the city fell to the Turks 
with almost no fighting and, according to the 
US high commissioner to Turkey, Admiral 
Mark L. Bristol, there were no massacres. 
The assertion that “‘in 1934, a law required all 
citizens of Turkey to Turkify their surnames”’ 
(p. 193) is also in error. This edict merely 
obligated every Turkish citizen to adopt a 
surname. Even today most Turkish-Arme- 
nians still maintain the distinctive ‘‘ian’’ end- 
ing of their last names. 

The statement that ‘‘the seizure of the 
Ottoman Bank in Galata was, in fact, far 
more than a heroic exploit. It inaugurated the 
blackmailing of governments by the taking of 
hostages” (p. 52) betrays a too-comfortable 
rationalization for terrorism when it was the 
Armenians who were the perpetrators. Simi- 
larly unwarranted is the comment that the 
Armenian terrorist attack against the consul 
general of Turkey in France in 1981 resulted 
in the death of ‘‘an overzealous policeman” 
(p. 200). Why is it that the murders perpe- 
trated by Turks are massacres and genocide, 


1. New York: Viking Press, 1934. 
2. Nicosia, Northern Cyprus: K. Rustem 
and Brother, 1986. 


yet those carried out by Armenians heroism? 
Without rationalizing the horrors committed 
by the Turks, it should be noted that the 
Armenians were far from totally innocent 
bystanders. 

The same criticism can be made of the 
Jernazian volume. Although it can be read as 
an eloquent eulogy to the Armenians so un- 
justly massacred in World War I, there is still 
no recognition that some of the Armenian 
actions could have been seen as provocative 
by the Ottoman government. Thus Jernazian 
approvingly writes that at the beginning of 
the war, Mgdich Yotneghparian “with a 
handful of young guerrillas ... kept up a 
stream of acts of sabotage, providing the only 
active defense against governmental persecu- ° 
tions” (p. 60). 

Both of these studies will be useful for 
students of this period. For necessary bal- 
ance, one might read two of the best recent 
presentations in English of the Turkish point 
of view: Kamuran Gürün, The Armenian 
File: The Myth of Innocence Exposed,> and 
Salahi Ramsdan Sonyel, The Ottoman Arme- 
nians: Victims of Great Power Diplomacy.‘ 


Michael M. Gunter, Department of Political 
Science, Tennessee Technological University 


Truman and Israel, by Michael J. Cohen. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1990. xiv + 281 pages. Notes to p. 320. Bibl. 
to p. 329. Index to p. 342. $24.95. 

Britain, the United States and the End of 
the Palestine Mandate, 1942-1948, by 
Ritchie Ovendale. Wolfeboro, NH and 
Woodbridge, UK: Boydell and Brewer, 1989. 
307 pages. Bibl. to p. 318. Index to p. 332. 
$71.00. 


Reviewed by J.C. Hurewitz 


Truman and Israel is the sixth book on dif- 
ferent phases of the Palestine mandate by 
Michael J. Cohen, a London-born professor 
of history at Bar-Ilan University in Israel. 
Cohen centers his latest inquiry on explaining 


3. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1986. 
4. London: K. Rustem and Brother, 1987. 


why President Harry S. Truman, often at 
critical junctures, ignored the advice of the 
Department of State and the Pentagon in 
responding to appeals and pressures from 
American Zionists, their domestic Christian 
as well as Jewish supporters, and the 
founders of the Jewish state. 

The role of pro- and anti-Zionist lobbies in 
the framing of United States policy on the 
collapsing British mandate is Cohen’s pri- 
mary concern. He examines the influences 
brought to bear on the president by a trio of 
White House staff members—Clark Clifford, 
David Niles (a Roosevelt holdover on minor- 
ity affairs), and Max Lowenthal (a recruit in 
1947, as the Palestine conflict was coming to 
a head in that year)—as well as by Truman’s 
friends in Kansas City, Eddie Jacobson and 
Abraham Granoff. 

Cohen spread his research net over the 
pertinent public and private papers in the 
United States. The most enriching source for 
unlocking the puzzle were the Lowenthal 
diaries, which the author was the first to 
explore. He has used these raw materials to 
produce a gripping narrative, the best to date, 
going beyond Zvi Ganin’s work of a decade 
earlier. 

Despite the author’s mastery of detail, Co- 
hen’s account suffers from avoidable blun- 
ders. Some come from his confusing the 
American presidential executive with the 
British parliamentary executive. He shows 
little realization that the cabinet members in 
Washington who head the executive agencies 
are simply the president’s advisors, serving 
at his pleasure. The author asserts, for exam- 
ple, that Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
‘washed his hands of Palestine, thereby con- 
ceding to the White House a monopoly” (pp. 
90-1). Cohen also speaks of Clifford’s bring- 
ing Lowenthal ‘‘to the Palestine desk in the 
White House” (p. 63), when that niche was 
specially created for its incumbent. 

More startling, however, is Cohen’s con- 
clusion that ‘“‘[w]ith Israel’s military tri- 
umph” over the Arab states in 1949 ‘‘the 
State Department (and the British Foreign 
Office) was finally persuaded that Israel 
should be supported as an important strategic 
asset to the West” (p. xiii), a subject to which 
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he devotes a full chapter. In a work that 
hardiy mentions the Arabs, and then only 
parenthetically, the author would have been 
well advised to avoid touching so complex a 
problem. His doing so confirms that, al- 
though he is fully conversant with the British 
and Zionist aspects of the mandate’s col- 
lapse, the tangled evolution of Anglo-Ameri- 
can strategic planning on the postmandate 
Middle East requires much closer attention 
than the author seems to have given it. 

The themes and the supportive evidence of 
the Cohen and Ovendale books intersect, 
especially as they focus on the crumbling 
Palestine mandate after 1945. The authors 
have examined an impressive—at times, 
overlapping—array of unpublished docu- 
ments at the Public Record Office and the 
National Archives, and widely dispersed pri- 
vate papers of concerned actors on both sides 
of the Atlantic; to these Cohen has added 
such materials from Israel. On common top- 
ics in the books under review, the variable 
and often conflicting meaning drawn from the 
same evidence reflects the contradictory per- 
spectives this subject still generates. A reader 
of the two books must wonder whether the 
authors were actually evaluating many of the 
same sources. One author’s hero becomes 
the other’s villain. 

Ritchie Ovendale, a member of the depart- 
ment of international politics at the Univer- 
sity College of Wales in Aberystwyth, ad- 
dresses the interplay of British and American 
policies on the decaying mandate. His four 
earlier books, one of which he edited, exam- 
ined British foreign policy, the “‘appease- 
ment” and Cold War policies of the English- 
speaking countries, and the origins of the 
Arab-Israeli wars. In his current book, he 
hews closely to the official line of the Labor 
government’s handling of the issue, as laid 
down by Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin. It 
aimed, but failed, to commit the United 
States to share the responsibilities with Brit- 
ain for settling the Palestine dispute. 

Ovendale takes for granted the reader’s 
endorsement of the imperial imperatives that 
shaped Britain’s mandatory policy. In this 
light, Truman was the knave, since,as a 
politician planning for his own election to an 
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inherited office, he was sensitized to the 
imperatives of American domestic politics. In 
weighing the conflicting imperatives, Tru- 
man, like Bevin, easily decided which had 
greater priority. 

Ovendale seeks to clarify Whitehall’s stra- 
tegic concerns over Palestine in its postwar 
Arab East setting and the concurrent growing 
discord with its special ally on the disputed 
issues of the postmandate arrangements. He 
carefully summarizes the records, but he is 
slipshod in introducing a bewildering number 
of Whitehall bureaucrats, without providing a 
clear evaluation of their viewpoints or influ- 
ence. All of them, he implies, merit equal 
credence. The text is thus piled high with 
bureaucratic opinions that are supposed to be 
taken as gospel truth. 

Flawed, too, is the author’s perception of 
US politics, above all its process of foreign 
policymaking. The almost total failure to ex- 
amine pertinent Arab and Zionist sources 
allows but one inference: all that counted in 
efforts to settle the conflict was a British and 
American partnership. A charitable judgment 
might describe the exercise as a meticulous 
unidimensional study of a much overtold 
story. 


J.C. Hurewitz, professor of government 
emeritus, Columbia University 


The United States and North Africa: A 
Cognitive Approach to Foreign Policy, by 
Azzedine Layachi. New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1990. xiv + 184 pages. Appends. to p. 
188. Bibl. to p. 198. Index to p. 203. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Ronald Bruce St John 


In this thought-provoking book, Azzedine 
Layachi applies a cognitive approach to the 
study of elite images in the foreign policy- 
making process. His focus is on the way the 
decision maker views and interprets available 
information; that is, what is believed to be 
true as opposed to what is necessarily true. In 
so doing, the author explores a promising 
area of analysis that has often been underes- 


timated or ignored in more traditional foreign 
policy studies. 

Eschewing a broad approach, Layachi fo- 
cuses on two relatively narrow case studies. 
The first policy issue analyzed is the contro- 
versy that developed in Washington in 
1978-79 over a proposed arms sale to Mo- 
rocco. Initially, the Carter administration re- 
fused to sell selected offensive weapons to 
Morocco. In 1979, however, it reversed its 
policy and opted for the sales. Shortly after 
taking office, the Reagan administration reaf- 
firmed this decision and emphasized its inten- 
tion to stand firmly behind a friendly Mo- 
rocco. The second case explored involves the 
12-year ordeal surrounding attempts to con- 
clude a huge liquefied natural gas contract 
between Algeria and the United States. In 
early 1981, the Reagan administration gave 
negotiations one last chance to succeed when 
it sent an Energy Department team to Algeria 
for a seventh and final round of negotiations. 
When these did not succeed, however, the 
whole deal was called off. 

The principal objective of both case studies 
is to uncover the mental images of United 
States policymakers toward North Africa in 
general, and Morocco and Algeria in partic- 
ular, in the time frame under review. The 
author endeavors to determine whether these 
images had an impact on the policies and 
actions pursued throughout these complex 
and controversial disputes. Not surprisingly, 
the research suggests that the prevailing im- 
ages of the United States foreign policymak- 
ing elite played an important role in the 
formulation and implementation of US policy 
toward both Algeria and Morocco. 

An application of the cognitive approach to 
foreign policy decisions clearly adds new 
insight and perspective to the study of North 
African relations. At the same time, this 
reviewer would have appreciated a greater 
attempt to place the details of the two case 
studies within a broader regional context. 
Despite its title, the focus of this study is 
almost completely on the Algerian and Mo- 
roccan case studies. The fact that both cases 
occurred within the same general time frame 
opens additional questions as to their broader 
comparative value. Cognitive mapping of the 
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mental images of Algerian and Moroccan 
policymakers would also have contributed to 
a more balanced picture of the two foreign 
policy decisions explored. Finally, more 
careful editing would have eliminated many 
awkward grammatical constructions as well 
as several typographical errors. 

Layachi’s book joins a growing number of 
new studies on this important region of the 
world. Its utilization of the cognitive ap- 
proach offers an important complementary 
perspective to other theoretical approaches 
and outlooks to the study of foreign policy. In 
conjunction with the ongoing development of 
these other approaches, its further applica- 
tion and advancement should be encouraged. 


Ronald Bruce St John is the author of 
Qaddafi’s World Design: Libyan Foreign Pol- 
icy, 1969-1987 (Saqi Books, 1987). 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


Culture and Conflict in Egyptian-Israeli 
Relations: A Dialogue of the Deaf, by 
Raymond Cohen. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1990. 174 pages. Notes to p. 
188. Index to p. 193. $27.50. 


Reviewed by Karen A. Feste 


It has become commonplace to attribute rifts 
and misunderstandings between individuals 
to the different languages each uses to ex- 
press beliefs, opinions, and fears. Raymond 
Cohen’s study fits well into this scheme, but 
it is much more than a popular treatise. 
Rather, he discusses in lucid detail the man- 
ner by which policymakers in Israel and 
Egypt were caught in difficulties of intercul- 
tural communication. The book offers numer- 
ous illustrations, which are drawn from con- 
tact experiences between the Egyptian and 
Israeli protagonists, and is laced with rich, 
anecdotal evidence. Together it produces a 
most interesting and persuasive argument. 
The reader is easily charmed and intrigued by 
frequent examples in which personal factors 
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and psychological elements led to misunder- 
standings, and the way Jews and Arabs strug- 
gled to see one another in real, human terms, 
in contrast to prevailing stark images of the 
enemy. 

The book is divided roughly into two sec- 
tions. The first four chapters highlight the 
significance of cultural differences in interna- 
tional relations, in terms ‘of their effects on 
attitudes and actions by states. The author 
combines ideas drawn from psychology, so- 
ciology, and anthropology, and describes the 
sources of cultural traditions among Israelis 
and Egyptians. According to the author, the 
Egyptian mentality derives from village life, 
oriented by uninterrupted settlement. It em- 
phasizes group conformity, a benign world, 
good manners, and, above all, a setting where 
honor, respect, and face saving are vitally 
important values. Nonverbal gestures have 
substantive significance and rhetorical flour- 
ishes are used for audience effect. Interna- 
tional agreement is possible only by estab- 
lishing a climate of trust with the opponent 
first and then aiming for mutually derived, . 
broad principles of agreement with which to 
form the basis of a settlement. By its very . 
nature, this process builds slowly. 

The Israelis, by contrast, have evolved 
largely out of an urban life in a surrounding 
hostile environment. Self-esteem rests with 
internal, individual initiative. Language is a 
direct vehicle of expression and serves to 
develop reason and draw out different inter- 
pretations. From this perspective, it follows 
that agreements are the product of detailed, 
technical discussions covering all eventuali- 
ties. Reasonable people, Israelis assume, can 
sit together and conclude treaties and con- 
tracts in quick, intense fashion, by thor- 
oughly examining all implications of each 
proposed idea. 

The latter half of Cohen’s study shows the 
real and unintended results that grew out of 
these wide cultural differences. Symbols of 
peace feelers were misread, tolerance of dif- 
ferent behavior was lacking, each side mis- 
understood the other’s negotiating proce- 
dures, and mutual mistrust between the 
parties was, and still is, the order of the day. 
Cohen argues that differences bring disagree- 
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ment, cultural positions provide the means to 
measure the gap, and therefore mutual under- 
standing—including elements of empathy and 
sympathy—is absolutely essential for mean- 
ingful peace. Communication is a necessary, 
though not a sufficient, condition for achiev- 
ing this end. 

Cohen’s study has the enormous benefit 
of hindsight. A reinterpretation of bygone 
speeches and interviews offer the advantage 
of seeing things more clearly. But, one has to 
ask, what precisely is the proper way to read 
the intentions of an enemy? Were the various 
draped peace overtures really meant to dif- 
fuse tensions or to confuse the opponent? 
The Camp David accords offer evidence that 
both sides were interested in a peaceful set- 
tlement. If no agreement existed, would this 
study have been undertaken, that is, would 
psychological misunderstandings appear as 
significant? 

In the concluding chapter, Cohen’s under- 
iying theme—that Israel desires real peace 
with its neighbors, but has failed owing to 
impatience and intolerance of the other 
side——-becomes clear. He asks policymakers 
for sensitivity and judicious use of diplomacy 
in recognizing psychological obstacles to ne- 
gotiation. His position deserves serious con- 
sideration. Quite possibly, there are also im- 
plications for other conflict settings as well. 


Karen A. Feste, Graduate School of Interna- 
tional Studies, University of Denver 


Intifada: Palestine at the Crossroads, ed. 
by Jamal R. Nassar and Roger Heacock. 
New York: Praeger Publishers, 1990. xiii + 
315 pages. Append. to p. 323. Bibl. to p. 327. 
Index to p. 343. Contribs. to p. 347. $55.00. 
Intifada—-The Palestinian Uprising: Is- 
rael’s Third Front, by Ze’ev Schiff and 
Ehud Yaari, tr. by Ina Friedman. New York: 
Simon and Shuster, 1990. 337 pages. Index to 
p. 352. $22.95. 


Reviewed by F. Robert Hunter 


These two books are the best studies of the 
intifada yet to appear in English. The authors 


are not only seasoned analysts but also eye- 
witnesses to the event they are covering. 

Veteran Israeli reporters Ze’ev Schiff and 
Ehud Yaari address an Israeli audience— 
their book originally appeared in Hebrew— 
and provide a journalistic account that at- 
tempts to comprehend the internal workings 
of the intifada. In a vivid, narrative style, 
they provide interesting details of key devel- 
opments and offer insights into the personal- 
ities of prominent Israelis and Palestinians. 
The book gives the names of some members 
of the Unified National Leadership (UNL), 
explains how the UNL was founded and 
functioned, and examines the tensions be- 
tween it and the PLO leadership abroad. An 
unarmed popular uprising represented a new 
kind of warfare for Israel, one for which it 
initially had no effective response. Schiff and 
Yaari explain well the mutations of Israeli 
tactics and policy, as the authorities sought to 
break, and then contain and limit the intifada. 
They also examine the revolt’s impact upon 
the ‘‘outside’’—including the governments of 
Israel, Jordan, and the United States—al- 
though their real concern is with the unfold- 
ing of the revolt, especially during its first 
months. Developments during the second 
year (through early summer 1989) are ad- 
dressed, but only briefly. 

Jamal Nassar and Roger Heacock cover 
the same general time period in their collec- 
tion of 17 scholarly articles on selected as- 
pects of the revolt. These are organized into 
four parts: causes (comprising four articles), 
key actors or participants (eight articles cov- 
ering 136 pages—the core of the book), re- 
gional and international reactions (of Egypt, 
Jordan, and US public opinion), and the 
revolt’s impact on Israel and on Palestinian 
elites in the occupied territories. An introduc- 
tion by Ibrahim Abu-Lughod and a conclu- 
sion by the editors complete this study. 

By providing expert analysis and detailed 
discussion that clarifies the intifada’s rise, 
dynamics, patterns, and consequences, this 
work gives expression to the Palestinian 
voice. Its contributors are mostly Palestinian 
scholars. Many of the authors—including 
contributors who are not Palestinians—hold 
research or teaching positions at West Bank 


universities. Having lived through the inti- 
fada, these writers are able to convey a sense 
of the underlying force of the uprising. 

This work both challenges and comple- 
ments the interpretations and general orien- 
tation of Schiff and Yaari’s book. In part one, 
the contributors demonstrate that Israeli 
pressure eventually threatened the national 
existence of all Gazans and West Bankers, 
leading them to construct new institutions 
and develop their national identity. Schiff and 
Yaari, who also identify the occupation as the 
cause of the revolt, pay little attention to 
developments prior to 1987 and do not be- 
lieve that the buildup of a Palestinian national 
consciousness contributed to the outbreak of 
the intifada. In his study of Palestinian elites, 
Palestinian author Ali Jarbawi concludes that 
the intifada strengthened local PLO groups as 
well as the ties between them and the PLO 
leadership abroad, whereas Schiff and Yaari 
view the revolt as an attempt at local self- 
assertion not just against Israel but also vis- 
a-vis the PLO, arguing that Palestinians were 
trying to distance themselves from the orga- 
nization, at least at the outset. Schiff and 
Yaari tend to focus upon the divisions and 
tensions within the movement, while the Pal- 
estinian scholars emphasize the intifada’s 
gains and achievements. 

Schiff and Yaari understate the nationalist 
impulse and content of the intifada, which 
was led by the four mainline PLO factions, 
each with a mass following. By emphasizing 
the coercion of Palestinians by others, by 
virtually neglecting the PLO’s organizational 
successes, and by giving the religious groups 
more importance than they deserve and 
stressing the burdens they placed upon the 
population rather than their contribution to 
the struggle overall, the authors do not satis- 
factorily address the central questions of why 
this revolt assumed the magnitude that it did, 
and its sustaining force. 

Schiff and Yaari may also be faulted for 
relying upon some dubious information. 
Their source materials are mainly reports, 
papers, and operation logs passed to them by 
friends in Israeli defense and intelligence 
circles. This information is not cited in foot- 
notes, so the reader cannot know how much 
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weight to attach to it. Furthermore, the au- 
thors depend on information derived from 
confessions by Palestinian political prisoners 
under the pressure of Israeli interrogation. 
How reliable is such information? The fasci- 
nating detail of the narrative is thus rendered 
somewhat suspect. How does the reader 
know that what Schiff and Yaari say about 
the Unified National Leadership, for exam- 
ple, is true? Finally, the division of the book 
into theme chapters makes a connected nar- 
rative impossible and produces a study of the 
intifada in discrete parts. 

This same fragmentation also occurs in the 
work of Nassar and Heacock. The book takes 
fuller measure of the intifada generally, but it 
fails to convey satisfactorily a sense of the 
underlying dynamics of the movement or the 
process by which individual groups became 
one interconnected whole, able to develop 
new tactics and strategies. The topical orga- 
nization of the book is the main reason for 
this problem, but the uneven quality of the 
articles is also a factor. A few describe rather 
than analyze and raise secondary rather than 
primary questions. One or two articles border 
on advocacy instead of scholarship. This 
does not significantly detract from the value 
of the book, however. Articles by Samir 
Saleh (the economic effects of the Israeli 
occupation), Husain Bargouti (the villages in 
the intifada), Islah Jad (Palestinian women), 
Joost Hiltermann (the working class), Salim 
Tamari (the role of urban merchants), Jean- 
François Legrain (the Islamic movement), 
Jean-Paul Chagnollaud (the European Com- 
munity), Azmi Bishara (Israeli politics), and 
Ali Jarbawi range from excellent to very 
good. Aside from Hiltermann and Tamari, no 
author mentions the problems that beset the 
movement, especially in the second year. 
Nassar and Heacock’s conclusion, that the 
time for Palestinian national self-determina- 
tion is at hand, thus implying the inevitability 
of statehood, reflects the optimism that pre- 
vailed during the intifada’s first year. 


F. Robert Hunter is associate professor of 
history at Tulane University and the author 
of The Palestinian Uprising: A War by Other 
Means (forthcoming). 
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PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Beyond the Khyber Pass: The Road to 
British Disaster in the First Afghan War, 
by John H. Waller. New York: Random 
House, 1990. xxxiii + 291 pages. Notes to p. 
307. Bibl. to p. 314. Index to p. 329. $24.95. 


Reviewed by John M. Howison 


John Waller’s carefully researched book will 
be the place to start briefing young foreign 
service officers when they can again put 
Kabul on their transfer record cards. Mean- 
while, for both scholars and nostalgia trip- 
pers, this is the most comprehensive single 
work on the era of Afghanistan’s entry into 
world politics. 

Unlike most of the peoples of the adjacent 
Indian subcontinent, Afghans never thought 
of alien rule as normal or even tolerable. For 
the British, the Afghans’ fierce resistance 
was an almost inexplicable surprise. Waller, 
having based his research on British sources, 
accurately reflects the implicit view of British 
writers that Afghan resistance was a kind of 
obstinate barbarism rather than classic na- 
tionalism. 

This Afghan nationalism has endured, and 
Waller’s book can be read with profit by 
anyone seeking to understand Afghan behav- 
ior up to the present day. Two more British 
efforts to occupy Afghanistan and the recent 
Soviet attempt all ended in disaster. The 
United States’ efforts to use Pakistani ‘‘cut- 
outs’’ to displace a former puppet of the 
Soviets have also foundered on the rocks of 
Afghan nationalism. Although the reasons for 
the present Kabul regime’s survival may be 
more complex, it seems obvious that nation- 
alistic Afghans remain opposed to having 
outsiders choose their leaders. 

Old Kabul hands, though veterans of later 
and gentler campaigns than the First Afghan 
War, will find Waller’s book a thoroughly 
satisfying 9,000-mile nostalgia trip. After the 
United States established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Kabul during World War II, for- 


eign service personnel, educators, and both 
public and private ‘‘technical assistance” 
personnel had an unequaled opportunity to 
live in a little-disturbed and little-changed 
community. Uncharitable foreigners, glanc- 
ing at Omar Khayyam’s solar calendar, used 
to quip that Afghanistan was plunging head- 
long into the 14th century. Even if these early 
Western visitors to Afghanistan were not 
serious history buffs, the sight of Kabul’s 
Bala Hissar evoked images that have been 
recaptured on the pages of Beyond the Khy- 
ber Pass. Especially enjoyable to this re- 
viewer are the accounts of 19th-century 
American visitors to Afghanistan, despite the 
discovery that the most romantic of these 
was only a pseudo-American. 


Know all ye who this high samooch 
explore / 
That Charles Masson has been here before 


may still be inscribed above the Great Bud- 
dha at Bamian. 

In the 19th century, literate British civil 
servants and military officers frequently pub- 
lished works of scholarship that could not be 
scorned by professional scholars. To one 
weaned on such writers as Elphinstone and 
Burnes, it is particularly satisfying that an 
American and old colleague has joined that 
company. 


John M. Howison is a retired foreign service 
officer. 


Izmir and the Levantine World, 1550- 
1650, by Daniel Goffman. Seattle and Lon- 
don: University of Washington Press, 1990. 
xv + 146 pages. Appends. to p. 164. Notes to 
p. 192. Gloss. to p. 195. Bibl. to p. 220. Index 
to p. 236. $25.00. 


Reviewed by Margaret L. Meriwether 


The historical study of Middle Eastern cities 
has produced some excellent scholarship and 
has enriched the study of social and eco- 
nomic change in the region. Further develop- 
ment of the field, particularly much needed 
theoretical and comparative research, has 
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been impeded, however, by the lack of case 
studies of important cities and time periods. 

Daniel Goffman’s Izmir and the Levantine 
World, 1550-1650 is therefore a welcome 
addition to the literature on Middle Eastern 
cities generally and Ottoman cities more spe- 
cifically. Focusing on one of the most impor- 
tant Ottoman commercial centers at a critical 
point in its development, Goffman traces 
Izmir’s emergence as the dominant urban 
center of western Anatolia and the focal point 
of Ottoman-European trade. Before the 17th 
century, several small ports, roughly equal in 
importance, exported the goods of western 
Anatolia. One of these ports was Izmir. In the 
first half of the 17th century this pattern was 
radically altered, as Izmir became the pri- 
mary port for the region and the center of a 
European-dominated commercial network. 
The primary reasons for that city’s rise were 
the Ottoman government’s growing inability 
to control the provinces, and specifically to 
preserve an economic system designed to 
guarantee adequate supplies for the capital 
and empire, and the increasing involvement 
of the Atlantic seaboard powers, who re- 
placed Venice as the Ottomans’ primary trad- 
ing partners. Goffman concludes that Izmir 
already had the characteristics of a colonial 
port city by 1650, long before the heyday of 
these cities in the 19th century. 

Firmly grounded in the Ottoman sources, 
Goffman’s study is able to use the case of 
Izmir to highlight a number of important 
points about change in the Ottoman Empire 
and in Ottoman cities. The author empha- 
sizes the linkage between internal and exter- 
nal changes. (Ottoman decentralization and 
expanding European commercial interests in 
the empire are usually treated as separate 
processes.) In demonstrating that Izmir’s 
growth as a commercial center was as much a 
product of internal changes as of the growth 
of European economic power, Goffman is 
able to show the intricate connection be- 
tween internal and external change during 
this period. Moreover, his study offers fur- 
ther evidence that the processes that brought 
the Ottoman Empire into the world economic 
system began well before the 19th century. 
For urban historians, the case of Izmir illus- 
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trates the importance of not seeing cities in 
isolation. Ottoman cities were not only con- 
nected to their immediate hinterlands, but 
were also tied into regional and empire-wide 
urban networks, with changes in one part 
capable of influencing changes elsewhere. 

Despite the many strengths of this book, a 
critical part of the picture is missing: the impact 
of these changes on the Muslim population of 
Izmir. Did the control of wealth and resources 
of the city and the kaza, including urban real 
estate and land, pass out of the hands of 
Muslims who had benefited from the initial 
growth of Izmir as a market town? Were Mus- 
lim merchants and others pushed out of com- 
mercial activities as completely as this picture 
seems to suggest? What was the impact on 
local craftsmen? Did artisanal production de- 
cline as it did in some other cities? Goffman 
hints at competition between European mer- 
chants and Muslim merchants and officials, at 
social and cultural tensions, and at resistance 
to the European presence, but these issues are 
never explored. In order to make the point that 
Izmir had the characteristics of a colonial port 
city and was different from other Ottoman 
cities—where Muslim merchants continued to- 
play an important role in commerce—a study ' 
of the establishment of a European-dominated 
commercial network and the growing role of 
non-Muslims in the city’s economy needs to be 
anchored in an examination of the changing 
distribution of wealth and power within the 
city’s population as a whole. 

Overall this is an interesting and insightful 
study of the emergence of an important city. 
It makes a contribution to the literature on 
Ottoman cities, port cities, and socioeco- 
nomic change in the Ottoman Empire. It 
provides an important foundation for further 
study of this fascinating and complex city. 


Margaret L. Meriwether is associate profes- 
sor of history at Denison University. 


ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Miniature Painting in Ottoman Baghdad, 
by Rachel Milstein. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda 
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Publishers, 1990. viii + 114 pages. Bibl. to p. 
122. Index to p. 125. Appends. to p. 132 + 
Iilustrs. + Plates. $55.00. 


Reviewed by John Alden Williams 


Students of the history of Islamic art have 
been aware for years of a group of Ottoman 
manuscripts that feature rather large-headed 
personages in works that are often associated 
with either Shi‘ism or Mevlevi Sufism. It was 
usually assumed that these were popular or 
provincial in origin, although sometimes they 
were grouped with court-school productions, 
from which their style diverges markedly. At 
the end of the 1970s it was pointed out by two 
scholars that some of them bore colophons 
showing that they were made in Baghdad and 
were connected with the Mevlevi dervishes 
of the city. 

This book examines these manuscripts, 31 
of which are identified—including 12 with 
dates—which, as the author demonstrates, 
can now be said to constitute a distinct Bagh- 
dad school of Ottoman painting. They are 
scattered through libraries in Turkey, Eu- 
rope, and the United States, and date from 
the period of Ottoman rule, 1534 to 1623, 
although the earliest dated manuscript is from 
1593. The patrons seem to have been the 
Mevlevi order—which probably also fur- 
nished the artists and scribes—the Ottoman 
governors, and, apparently, persons of Shi‘i 
leanings as well. The great Turkish poet of 
Baghdad in this period, Fuzuli, who if he was 
a Shi‘i kept it private, also wrote a book 
celebrating the heroism of the early imams. 
The Prophet, Ali, Hasan, and Husayn appear 
often in these works of Shi‘i themes, some- 
times veiled and sometimes unveiled, but 
apparently always with a flame-halo. 

The manuscripts themselves vary from a 
sort of jolly folk-quality to some, like the 
Rawdat al-Safa, dated 1008 AH/1599-1600 
AD, that are comparable with the best that 
were produced in Iran in the same period. 
The influence of Mashhad, Qazvin, Shiraz, 
and Isfahan can all be seen. A certain eclec- 
ticism marks the group, probably due to 
Ottoman Baghdad’s importance as a cross- 


roads of trade and travel, as Milstein points 
out. 

This is a most interesting provisional study 
of a provincial school of Ottoman painting. 
The author’s analysis of recurring icono- 
graphic themes is helpful, as it serves to 
illustrate the argument that these Baghdad 
painters were vigorous and original. Al- 
though they were influenced by the work of 
other centers, the artists were not simply 
docile imitators, as one might expect from a 
provincial school. This book will fill a con- 
spicuous gap in the literature on Muslim 
painting. 


John Alden Williams, Kenan Professor of the 
Humanities, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Taj Mahal—tThe Illumined Tomb: An An- 
thology of Seventeenth-Century Mughal 
and European Documentary Sources, by 
W.E. Begley and Z.A. Desai. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1990. liv + 312 
pages. Bibl. to p. 320. $45.00 cloth. $29.95 
paper. 

Romance of the Taj, by Patapaditya Pal et 
al. London: Thames and Hudson, 1989. 242 
pages. Notes to p. 246. Bibl. to p. 251. List of 
Lenders to p. 252. Index to p. 255. $31.95 


paper. 
Reviewed by Caroline Williams 


The Taj Mahal, the ‘‘iliumined tomb” as it is 
referred to in the Mughal sources, is the 
subject of two illuminating compendiums: 
one highlights its historical context as de- 
scribed in the contemporary records, the 
other focuses on its artistic context as dis- 
played by marvelous artifacts of the same 
period. 

The historical and cultural background 
concerning the Taj Mahal is the primary 
object of the anthology of 17th-century doc- 
umentary sources compiled and translated by 
W.E. Begley and Z.A. Desai. The book is 
arranged in six parts, each dealing with spe- 
cific evidence. The first examines works by 
contemporary Mughal historians, concerning 
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the death and burial of Mumtaz Mahal, de- 
scriptions of the tomb and its building, and 
the death and burial of Shah Jahan. Sections 
following examine surviving official docu- 
ments; translations of historical and Quranic 
inscriptions on the Taj; and the known data 
on the calligrapher, Amanat Khan, the archi- 
tect, Ustad Ahmad, and the supervisors of 
construction, Makramat Khan and Mir Abd 
al-Karim. In the final section, a selection of 
17th-century European references to the Taj 
and Shah Jahan is noted. The skillful colla- 
tion between the texts and the 22 color plates 
and 168 black-and-white figures and photo- 
graphs provides a valuable photographic cor- 
pus. 

Romance of the Taj is the catalog book 
published to accompany the traveling exhibi- 
tion of that name, which recently visited Los 
Angeles; New York; Richmond, Virginia; 
and Toledo, Ohio. The authors—Patapaditya 
Pal, Janice Leoshko, and Stephen Markel, 
who are curators of Indian and Southeast 
Asian art at the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, and Joseph Dye, who is curator of 
Asiatic Art at the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts—have contributed chapters not only on 
Shah Jahan as ruler and patron, and on the 
Taj as mausoleum, but on the other abundant 
artifacts—paintings, jades, jewels, fabrics, 
carpets, and costumes—-of Shah Jahan’s dis- 
cerning patronage. Handsome illustrations 
(262 in all, of which 96 are in color) are 
profuse throughout the text. 

These books represent two complementary 
angles from which to view this extraordinary 
architectural artifact, this monument which 
has grown beyond architecture to become 
“cliché, image, cult, state of mind” (Ro- 
mance, p. 9). Begley’s accounts offer a thor- 
ough discussion of the Taj’s architectural 
characteristics. For the past 15 years he has 
been researching the Taj and the develop- 
ment of imperial Mughal architecture. Else- 
where, he has proposed the paradox that 
power rather than passion was the patron’s 
true purpose in constructing the Taj.! Al- 


1. “The Myth of the Taj Mahal and a New 
Theory of its Symbolic Meaning,” Art Bulletin, 61, 
(1979), pp. 7-37. 
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though this anthology does not shed further 
light on this iconographic theory, it is a 
thorough presentation for those who would 
learn more about the Taj—the main drama of 
its inception, its creator midwives, and the 
message of its inscriptions. Romance of the 
Taj broadens the overall base from building 
to court milieu. The various chapters empha- 
size that although the Taj may have become 
the paramount artifact of Shah Jahan’s reign, 
it was not the only expression of his wealth 
and glory. The poetry, the panoply, and the 
paradise of his court in imperial paintings, 
opulent gems, and sumptuous textiles all tes- 
tify to its luxury and worldliness. 

Both books affirm from their different per- 
spectives that when looking at the Taj Mahal 
beauty is more than just seeing. It is also 
knowing and understanding. 


Caroline Williams, Williamsburg, VA, re- 
vised and enlarged Islamic Monuments in 
Cairo, 3rd edition, by Richard B. Parker 
(Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 
1985). 


BIOGRAPHY 


Asad, the Sphinx of Damascus: A Political 
Biography, by Moshe Ma’oz. New York: 
Grove Weidenfeld, 1989. xiv + 198 pages. 
Notes to p. 221. Index to p. 226. $9.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Marjorie Ransom 


One of this reviewer’s last acts as public 
affairs officer in the US embassy in Damascus 
in June 1988 was to deliver a copy of Moshe 
Ma’oz’s biography of Asad to the presidential 
palace. Those who read it should be pleased, 
because the biography concedes in its two 
major judgments that Asad has made Syria 
into something of a regional power and that 
the president has maintained himself in 
power for a long time in a country that had 
been marked by extreme instability. 

Ma’oz correctly assesses these two points. 
This is much to his credit, given that he had 
to work with published sources rather than 
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with firsthand impressions. As an Israeli, he 
also had to set aside his own fear and dislike 
of Asad. It is worth underscoring that there is 
no Syrian Ma’oz to write either about Asad 
or a comparable Israeli leader. 

Ma’oz’s account is full and accurate and 
can be used by anyone as a basic reference, 
although it has none of the vividness and 
telling detail of the first half of Patrick Seale’s 
biography.' Seale, of course, drew heavily on 
personal interviews with the president and 
his lieutenants and, in this sense, enjoyed an 
overwhelming advantage over Ma’oz. 

The real failings of Ma’oz’s book do not lie 
so much in the documentation, however, as 
in two strikingly Israeli susceptibilities. First, 
Ma’oz thinks, quite simply, that Asad is 
much more successful than in fact is the case, 
whether in economics, the military, Arab or 
international politics, social policy, or other 
spheres. Asad’s record has more failings than 
successes. Second, Ma’oz seems unwilling or 
unable to recognize the part that the Israeli 
threat has played in the making of modern 
Syria. For a study that tilts in the other 
direction on both these points readers should 
turn to the Seale book. Another failing is the 
lack of attention to the extraordinary struggle 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East. Asad’s success in 
winning Soviet support and his failure, for the 
most part, in winning support from the 
United States, will go a long way toward 
explaining the Syrian president; it is simply 
wrong to call Asad the ‘‘sphinx of Damas- 
cus.” He is, in fact, supremely rational and 
open; he has not been immobile, like the 
sphinx. He 1s, instead, a gambler with a very 
weak hand. 

Not withstanding failings on these points, 
Ma’oz’s book deserves a place in the library 
of every thoughtful student of the Middle 
East. It is a shame that it will never be 
published in Syria. 


Marjorie Ransom is a foreign service officer 
with the United States Information Agency. 
The opinions expressed in this review are 


1. Asad of Syria: The Struggle for the Mid- 
dle East (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1989). 


solely those of the author and do not reflect 
the position of the United States government. 


The False Prophet—Rabbi Meir Kahane: 
From FBI Informant to Knesset Member, 
by Robert [. Friedman. Brooklyn, NY: 
Lawrence Hill Books, 1990. v + 273 pages. 
Acknowl. to p. 276. Index to p. 282. $19.95. 


Reviewed by Dennis King 


This biography reaffirms two basic lessons of 
20th-century politics. First, demagogues who 
purvey violent fantasies can be as dangerous 
to themselves and their followers as to their 
enemies. Second, mainstream politicians 
who try to use such persons get used in turn 
and risk creating a monster. 

Friedman provides a subtle and balanced 
account of Kahane’s life, from his Brooklyn 
childhood steeped in Revisionist Zionist ide- 
als through his emergence as the béte noire of 
Israeli politics in the 1980s. Kahane devel- 
oped early in his career one of the key traits 
of a political psychopath—the belief that 
somehow he, the man with the special mis- 
sion, was not bound by the moral standards 
expected of his supporters. While operating 
as an anti-communist activist in New York in 
the mid-1960s, Kahane led a double life. In 
Manhattan he was the swinger ‘Michael 
King,” in Queens he was the rabbi and family 
man. In 1968, he launched the Jewish De- 
fense League, based on the premise that a 
handful of anti-Semitic black nationalists 
were the greatest threat to Jews since Hitler. 
Money poured in during the late 1960s and 
throughout the next two decades. Such funds 
were never subject to normal accounting pro- 
cedures. 

Kahane’s widely publicized ties to Mafia 
chief Joseph Colombo should alone have 
marked him as a man to be avoided. Yet in 
1969 Kahane was selected by prominent Is- 
raeli rightists, including Geula Cohen and 
Yitzhak Shamir, as just the man to lead a 
campaign in the United States to publicize 
the plight of Soviet Jewry. In the short run 
Kahane was a brilliant choice. Combining 
fiery rhetoric, sit-ins, and terrorist violence, 


x 


he accomplished the one positive deed of his 
career—forcing mainstream American Jew- 
ish leaders to focus on an issue they had 
comfortably ignored. After launching his ac- 
tivities on behalf of Soviet Jews, Kahane 
moved to Israel, where he was hailed as a 
hero. Rejecting the conventional political 
plums offered by his former mentors, Kahane 
founded the quasi-fascist Kach Party, which 
remained on the political fringe until 1984, 
when its leader won a seat in the Knesset. 
Thereafter Kahane followed a formula that he 
had learned in his dealings with the New 
York media: the more outrageous one’s rhet- 
oric, the greater its drawing power. ‘‘No one 
can understand the soul of those [Arab] 
beasts, those roaches,” he raved in 1985. 
“We shall either cut their throats or throw 
them out.” He called for the expulsion of the 
Arabs via boxcars, the sterilization of Arab 
criminals, and death for Jewish leftists. 

As the 1988 Knesset elections neared, Ka- 
hane’s party seemed poised to win enough 
seats to make him a real power broker. 
Although a law was hastily passed to ban 
racist organizations such as Kach, Kahane 
continued to receive major financial support 
from American Jews as well as street support 
within Israel. Assassinated by an Arab gun- 
man in New York in November 1990, Kahane 
left behind a legacy of hate and fear. A 
Hanoch Smith poll of Israeli Jews in late 1990 
revealed that almost 50 percent had come to 
favor expelling the Palestinian residents of 
the West Bank and Gaza—the very idea for 
which Kahane had been denounced as a 
‘“‘worm’’ and a ‘‘vampire’’ in the Knesset five 
years earlier, 


Dennis King is an investigative journalist and 
the author of Lyndon LaRouche and the New 
American Fascism (1989). 


ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


The Neglected Garden: The Politics and 
Ecology of Agriculture in Iran, by Keith 
MacLachlan. London: I.B. Taurus, 1988. 
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Distrib. St. Martin’s Press, New York. xxi + 
266 pages. Notes to p. 295. Index to p. 303. 
$49.50. 


Reviewed by Patrick Clawson 


Keith MacLachlan’s masterpiece reinterprets 
the issue of why Iranian agriculture has not 
lived up to the expectations of its people, 
either under Mohammed Reza Shah or the 
Islamic republic. Instead of the typical anal- 
ysis centered around land reform, the author 
stresses the environment and agricultural 
ecology. Not only does The Neglected Gar- 
den describe well the natural conditions fac- 
ing Iranian agriculture, but it also examines 
the complex interaction of social and ecolog- 
ical phenomena in its analysis of the delete- 
rious effects of misconceived government 
policies. 

The author has a deep respect for the 
Iranian farm community, which has adapted 
to a difficult natural environment. He shows 
that government interventions often dis- 
rupted this community’s system in ways un- 
expected by officials. At the heart of the 
Iranian agricultural dilemma is water, more 
than land. The traditional ganat (water chan- 
nel) system, MacLachlan argues persua- 
sively, was based on the principle that desert 
societies which fail to maintain their water 
source are doomed to poverty if not extinc- 
tion. The changes wrought by oil income 
doomed the qanat system. The modern tech- 
nologies and large investments meant to re- 
place it have failed, however, to provide a 
successful means of augmenting material out- 
put. 

At times, MacLachlan implies that the dis- 
appearance of the qanat-based community 
has been a tragedy. Negative elements were 
there, but the shift to a modern industrial 
economy has overwhelmingly benefited the 
Iranian people. The traditional communities 
were repressively hierarchical and socially 
immobile, and were incapable of delivering 
the standard of living that modern industry 
can provide. 

MacLachlan’s study shows that Iranian 
agriculture is best suited to production of 
high value-added crops. Cereal production is 
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largely a waste of resources. The fixation of 
urban Iranian public opinion on cereal output 
(wheat and rice mainly) as the barometer of 
the state of agriculture has perverted govern- 
ment policy and distorted public understand- 
ing of events in the countryside. As the 
author argues, agricultural self-sufficiency in 
Iran is attainable and desirable only if rein- 
terpreted to mean that food exports equal 
food imports, with the exports being primar- 
ily fruits and vegetables and the imports 
being mainly cereals. 

MacLachlan’s account is eminently read- 
able, and requires no more than a basic 
acquaintance with modern Iranian history. 
Although there are some useful charts, few 
data are presented. This is unfortunate, as the 
author clearly had access to the basic source 
material—including material from the Islamic 
republic period—from which he could have 
prepared an invaluable statistical annex. 


Patrick Clawson, Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A Political Economy of the Middle East: 
State, Class, and Economic Development, 
by Alan Richards and John Waterbury. Boul- 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1990. xv + 439 
pages. Refs. to p. 467. Index to p. 495. $56.00 
cloth. $21.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Joe Stork 


This important and stimulating book will be 
useful for all students of the contemporary 
Middle East. Clearly inspired by the wide- 
ranging economic histories of Charles Issawi 
and Roger Owen, and by Michael Hudson’s 
layered treatment in Arab Politics, Richards 
and Waterbury provide a comprehensive in- 
terpretation of the main structural features of 
the region in the second half of the 20th 
century. Not the least of this book’s virtues is 
the authors’ decision to cover the area from 
Morocco to Iran, including Turkey and Is- 
rael. A second virtue is their insistent focus 
on human beings, represented in social 
classes, as the subjects and the objects of 
political and economic change. 


After setting out their framework and of- 
fering an overview of economic growth and 
structural change, the authors focus sharply 
on people, in relation to society and land. The 
first of these chapters, on rapid population 
growth, raises important gender issues, al- 
though it does not altogether avoid framing 
the issue of structural change in a neo-Malth- 
usian box. The following chapter, on health 
and education as primary ingredients of hu- 
man capital, offers welcome attention to as- 
pects of human development that are more 
commonly relegated to the backs of books. 
Also appreciated is the chapter’s well-nu- 
anced presentation of the class dimension. 
The third chapter in this sequence, on agri- 
culture and food security, is one of the best in 
the book, condensing and distilling Richards’ 
many years of experience in this field. Chap- 
ters on the emerging public sectors and the 
contradictions of state-led growth lead into a 
detailed treatment of the urban political econ- 
omy that effectively complements the treat- 
ment of the rural sector. 

The authors choose the notion of “‘corpo- 
ratism’’ or “‘solidarism’’ to characterize the 
region’s politics. They note the relation of 
these concepts to the more common notion of 
populism, although they err in seeing Middle 
Eastern corporatism as deriving from Euro- 
pean fascism (p. 337). It would be more 
correct to see the same parentage of fascism 
and corporatism in the romantic nationalism 
of late 19th-century Europe. 

Despite this attention to corporatism and 
its antecedents, the authors’ persistently use 
the term ‘‘soctalist’’ and ‘“‘socialism’’ to char- 
acterize the radical nationalist Arab regimes. 
Their discussion of Turkey’s étatism indi- 
cates an awareness of this equation’s ques- 
tionable nature. Their assertion that the strat- 
egies of the Arab radicals ‘‘were explicitly 
socialist’ and ‘“‘went well beyond’’ the 
‘“‘Turkish paradigm” (p. 193) appears to be 
based on the “‘redistributive’’ intent of the 
later schemes (p. 223). 

Part of the problem with this analysis lies, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, in Richards’ 
and Waterbury’s emphasis on the role of 
state over class in assessing social and eco- 
nomic change. In their efforts to contest more 


class-based interpretations, the authors some- 
times resort to a determinist and schematic 
argument that fails to appreciate the dynamic 
interplay of social and political forces as 
these struggle for power. A clear and typical 
instance of this shortcoming is their concern 
to disprove the hegemony of the petite bour- 
geoisie in many Middle Eastern regimes (pp. 
415-16). 

This book is clearly a substantial achieve- 
ment that, despite its flaws, should challenge 
the rest of the community of Middle East 
scholars to extend, refine, and, where neces- 
sary, reinterpret the many useful discussions 
presented here. 


Joe Stork is the editor of Middle East Report 
in Washington, DC. 


EDUCATION 


Cairo University and the Making of Mod- 
ern Egypt, by Donald Malcolm Reid. Cam- 
bridge and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990. xviii + 234 pages. Notes to p. 
- 271. Bibl. to p. 281. Index to p. 296. $54.50. 


Reviewed by Vernon Egger 


The question, ‘‘what is a university?” elicits 
a diverse set of responses. Some argue that 
the principal role of a university is to provide 
intellectual leadership, and that it must be a 
center of independent thought, criticism, and 
judgment. Others insist that it must be at the 
service of the state, to develop the nation’s 
resources. Likewise, while some see the 
function of a university to be the develop- 
ment of its students’ character and intellec- 
tual potential, others believe that the univer- 
sity should be training young people for 
specific careers. Numerous other contradic- 
tory impulses are at work in establishing a 
university’s identity because higher educa- 
tion is subject both to the internal forces of 
traditional educational values and to the ex- 
ternal forces of state, economy, and society. 

Donald Reid’s book graphically portrays 
the wide variety of demands that are made on 
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a university, as well as the reciprocal influ- 
ences affecting a university and its cultural 
environment. Cairo University emerged con- 
currently with the modern Egyptian state, 
and reflected the Western values of the 
founding elite. It quickly became the nation’s 
preeminent institution of higher learning, rel- 
egating the millennium-old al-Azhar to a mar- 
ginal, and narrowly-defined, educational role. 
As a result, Cairo University has played an 
important role in the shaping of the ethos of 
modern Egypt, and yet at critical junctures 
the political, religious, and economic changes 
within the larger culture have forced the 
university to modify its structure, curricu- 
lum, and ambience. 

Reid addresses four primary themes in the 
history of this institution. First, he examines 
the role of Western imperialism-—~especially 
the mutually competitive British and French 
influences—in shaping the fledgling univer- 
sity, and the reaction of rival nationalist 
forces to create a more indigenous institu- 
tion. Second, he analyzes the continuous, 
and usually futile, struggle to maintain the 
ideal of university autonomy in the face of 
attempts to subordinate the university to 
state control, both under the monarchy and 
since the establishment of the republic. Reid 
also addresses the transition from a selective, 
elitist institution that championed the values 
of liberal education, to one which embodied 
the values of mass education. Finally, he 
considers the tension between Western-influ- 
enced secular values and indigenous religious 
values, in which the debate over the social 
role of women has been a major component. 

The author utilizes a wide variety of 
sources, including neglected university ar- 
chives, to assemble a large quantity of infor- 
mation about the evolution of the Egyptian 
university system. Numerous statistical ta- 
bles contain information on a variety of sub- 
jects, including the pay scales of professors 
compared to other occupations in Egypt, 
state educational budgets, the relative expan- 
sion of primary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation enrollments, and data on students— 
their gender, geographic origin, social class 
derivation, and religious identity. 
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Reid’s book is a major contribution to the 
history of modern Egypt. It reveals a single 
institution as a microcosm of the nation’s 
experience in grappling with its identity. The 
author’s thematic analysis enables him to 
avoid the pitfalls of many written histories of 
universities, which degenerate into a litany of 
presidents and deans, building projects, and 
famous alumni. Moreover, he continually 
compares the experience of Egypt’s univer- 
sity system with that of other countries, both 
those that have a deeply-rooted university 
tradition, and others, like Egypt, that gained 
modern universities only within the last cen- 


tury. 


Vernon Egger, Department of History, Geor- 
gia Southern University 


Middle East Studies: International Per- 
spectives on the State of the Art, ed. by 
Tareq Y. Ismael. New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1990. xi + 206 pages. Bibl. to p. 208. 
Index to p. 223. Contribs. to p. 229. $45.00. 


Reviewed by Herbert L. Bodman, Jr. 


The product of a conference at the University 
of Calgary in 1986, this collection of ten 
papers surveys Middle East studies in nine 
countries of North America, Europe, and 
Asia, with particular attention to academic 
curricula, institutional research sources, or- 
ganizational structures, and influences on the 
field. 

Although the editor, a professor of political 
science at the University of Calgary, sought 
to standardize the contributors’ papers, the 
results are uneven and of widely varying 
value. The paper by Zhu Li on Middle East 
studies in China, for example, is no more 
than a catalog of research institutes focusing 
on political and economic matters. It contains 
no information on the training of specialists, 
languages taught, or university courses on 
the Middle East. 

Timothy Niblock deals only with modern 
history and the social sciences in British 
Middle East studies with a decided prefer- 
ence for theory-based models, an approach 


that Elizabeth Picard characterizes in her 
article as a ‘‘dead end” (p. 61). Her study is 
a useful guide to the plethora of acronyms 
that litter the highly centralized French aca- 
demic scene. 

A comprehensive and masterful analysis 
by Baber Johansen details the gradual and 
still incomplete liberation of German Middle 
East studies from the heritage of Eurocentric 
historicism. It is an outstanding article that 
should become essential reading for graduate 
students in all fields relating to the Middle 
East. Johansen demonstrates that Edward 
Said’s interpretation of the influence of Ger- 
man Orientalists on their government is ex- 
aggerated, while delineating the gap between 
the Orientalist tradition and modern area 
studies. Curiously, it is followed by Bassam 
Tibi’s focus on the denigration of interna- 
tional relations in German political science. 
However high the quality of these papers, is a 
third of the book on German Middle East 
studies justifiable? 

Questions of scope and emphasis become 
pertinent when “international perspectives” 
exclude Israeli, Turkish, and Egyptian schol- 
arship, while the editor’s article on the 
United States (written with Jacqueline S. 
Ismael) devotes a third of its attention to 
American Zionist efforts to gut programs at 
universities in this country. 

The major conclusion to be derived from 
this survey is that the state of Middle East 
studies in North America, Europe, and Asia 
is patently driven by host governments’ po- 
litical and economic interests in the region. 
Dutch involvement in the Muslim world has 
diminished, for example, so Middle East area 
studies have never emerged and Islamic pro- 
grams are under budgetary attack, while the 
field in Japan is burgeoning despite the fledg- 
ling character of Islamic scholarship there. 
Where traditional scholarship is strong, area 
studies have marginal standing; where that 
tradition is undeveloped but government in- 
terest is acute, Middle East studies may 
flourish but at the expense of being skewed to 
policy concerns. 


Herbert L. Bodman, Jr., University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 


WOMEN 


Domestic Life in Palestine, by Mary Eliza 
Rogers. London and New York: Kegan Paul 
International, 1989. Orig. pub. 1862. Distrib. 
Routledge, Chapman and Hall, New York. 
xii + 410 pages. Index to p. 416. $19.95 
paper. 


Reviewed by Sarah Graham-Brown 


Domestic Life in Palestine describes the ex- 
periences of Mary Eliza Rogers while she 
was traveling with her brother in Palestine in 
the mid-1850s. Her brother, Edward Thomas 
Rogers, was attached to the British consulate 
in Jerusalem from 1848 until 1855, at which 
time he was appointed vice-consul in Haifa. 
Rogers, about 25 years old and a bachelor, 
brought his sister Mary from England to help 
him set up house in Haifa. He also took her 
with him on information-gathering trips, 
which he made at the behest of the British 
consul in Jerusalem, James Finn. 

The publishers’ notice on the back cover of 
this new edition quotes Mary Rogers’ original 
introduction, which characterizes the book as 
observations on the ‘‘inner mysteries of Ori- 
ental domestic life.” The new edition has no 
introduction that would counteract this Ori- 
entalist, exotic approach and set the work in 
its historical context. Even basic information 
on the writer and her brother is not provided, 
beyond the few details supplied by Mary 
Rogers herself. Two major aspects of the 
work would have warranted discussion in an 
introduction: first, the political and economic 
context; and second, Mary Rogers’ descrip- 
tions of the lives of the Palestinian women 
she met. 

The 1850s were a decade of internal con- 
flict in Palestine, fueled by Ottoman efforts to 
reform their empire under pressure from the 
Western powers, and of increasing interfer- 
ence by those Western powers in the internal 
affairs of the Ottoman Arab provinces. Dur- 
ing this period, for example, there was a long, 
drawn-out contest in the hill region of Jabal 
Nablus over the governorship of Nablus. 
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This struggle involved the leading families of 
the area, particularly the Tuqans and the 
Abdul Hadis, as well as the Ottoman author- 
ities who were seeking to reassert their con- 
trol. Mary Rogers’ account makes it clear 
how involved the European consulates were 
in these internal conflicts; frequently, as in 
the case of Jabal Nablus, they supported rival 
candidates for the governorship. Edward 
Rogers’ travels in Jabal Nablus in 1856 were, 
to all intents and purposes, intelligence-gath- 
ering missions on behalf of the British consu- 
late. 

Although Mary Rogers only alludes to po- 
litical issues in passing, and her writing was 
evidently vetted by her brother, she provides 
interesting glimpses of the patronage and 
influence of consular officials, whether Brit- 
ish, French, Italian, or Russian, the rivalries 
between them, and the role of their numerous 
local agents and protegés. Her writing is 
interspersed with the biblical quotations and 
allusions characteristic of that era of travel 
writing on the Middle East, suggesting that 
the Holy Land of the Bible was the mental 
landscape upon which impressions of con- 
temporary life were superimposed. Nonethe- 
less, she had an unusually sharp eye and a 
passion for recording material detail: the 
state of cultivation of the country she and her 
brother passed through, what was sold in the 
urban markets, and the class and regional 
variations in styles of dress and domestic 
furnishings. Moreover, she noted the changes 
that were taking place in these domains. 

Mary Rogers spent considerable time with 
the women of the households she visited, 
whether Christian, Jewish, or Muslim. Her 
brother’s position gave her access to the 
‘domestic life” of a number of well-to-do 
urban families. Although the majority of their 
acquaintances in Haifa were Christians, in 
the Jabal Nablus area they stayed with or 
visited some of the leading Muslim families, 
including the Abdul Hadis in Arrabeh and the 
Jarrars in Sanur. These areas were in general 
little visited by European tourists and travel- 
ers, and there are few accounts of the lives of 
the women of these families. ` gre ee 

The publisher suggests that one of the ħain 
points of interest in this booki is: its. descrip- 
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tions of women’s lives in Palestine. This 
interest would have been enhanced, how- 
ever, if these descriptions had been set in the 
broader context of Western women’s writ- 
ings on this topic, and other contemporary 
evidence on Palestinian women’s lives in 
different social classes. 

When generalizing about the condition of 
women in Palestine, Rogers repeats widely 
held European views on ‘‘progress,’’ and 
hierarchies of race, religion, and class. She 
remarks, for example, ‘‘I have seen and 
entered into the spirit of human life in all its 
progressive stages’’ from Beduin to “‘the 
highly cultivated and noble representatives of 
the civilized nations of Europe” (p. 325). 
Other sweeping generalizations are made: 
“Arab women are like children’’ (p. 219) and 
the ‘‘Moslem female aristocracy” is much 
inferior to the “‘Oriental Christian female 
aristocracy” (p. 380). Nonetheless, the fact 
that Rogers troubled to learn to speak some 
Arabic, and spent many hours with some of 
the women she visited, combined with her 
almost obsessive attention to detail makes 
her observations a good deal less superficial 
and voyeuristic than those of many European 
women who recorded their impressions of 
harim visits. 


Sarah Graham-Brown is a freelance writer on 
Middle Eastern affairs and the author of 
Images of Women: The Portrayal of Women 
in Photography of the Middle East, 1860- 
1950. 


Women of Deh Koh: Lives in an Iranian 
Village, by Erika Friedl. Washington, DC 
and London: Smithsonian Institution Press, 
1989. x + 237 pages. $24.95 cloth. $10.95 


paper. 
Reviewed by Susan Wright 


Erika Friedl’s account of an Iranian village, 
written from the points-of-view of women, 
breaks new ground not only in Middle East- 
ern gender studies, but also in anthropology. 
The book contains 12 chapters, each an ac- 
count of how a different woman reacted to a 


particular incident in the context of her own 
life and the men and other women around 
her. 

A prologue states that the research site is 
one of 26,000 Iranian villages, briefly de- 
scribes its mountain location, and makes ref- 
erence to its tribal past. A picture of the 
village is drawn from the details of the sto- 
ries. A busy house and a courtyard are seen 
through the focus of one woman; then the 
reader moves to her widowed sister, whose 
house has become isolated. One learns of the 
tactical and dramatic skills she employs to 
protect her independent status. A minor char- 
acter, a cousin or sister’s daughter in one 
story, becomes the subject of a later chapter. 
Established outsiders, like traders, and re- 
cent arrivals, including Islamic teachers and 
Afghani refugees, are noted as the reader 
moves from one courtyard to another around 
the village. Friedl reveals the way social and 
physical closeness or distance go together in 
shaping the village. In the course of their 
lives, women seek to mold the pre-existing 
kinship ties and physical space around them. 
Both in kinship relations and in houses and 
courtyards there is a transition, over time, 
from making, to changing, to crumbling, and 
to rebuilding. 

Friedl’s approach overcomes an old prob- 
lem in the discipline of representing villages 
as stable and isolated, bounded entities. As 
Friedl explains in her prologue, it is only from 
the urban-based perspective of the middle 
classes that villages look timeless and walled 
off from national concerns. In each of the 
incidents on which the chapters revolve, 
readers see women not fixed in a particular 
point in time, but in the context of their life 
history. The 12 women’s accounts are drawn 
from 20 years of fieldwork. Some accounts 
are from the time of the shah’s modernization 
policies, others are from the period of, or 
several years after, the revolution. Readers 
get a sense of the changes in women’s ideas 
and choices as the national economy and 
politics underwent transformations. The book 
is a good example of the new ways anthro- 
pologists are trying to write accounts of small 
societies in the context of a nation state that 


are sensitive to the perceptions of time expe- 
rienced within each. 

Feminist anthropology has shown the prob- 
lem of representing difference to be relevant 
in all efforts to describe cultures. Ethnogra- 
phy traditionally synthesized accounts from a 
variety of informants into one overall view of 
what ‘‘the people’’ felt, said, or did. This 
evaded the issue of gender, age, and status 
differences. There is a danger of replacing a 
unitary ‘‘people’’ with ‘‘women’’ and 
‘‘men.’’ In accounts of asymmetrical societ- 
ies, one must establish the factors that shape 
women’s lives in a way that is different from 
men’s lives, without suggesting that those 
factors impose similar behavioral patterns on 
® all members of the same gender. Fried! shows 
how this can be done. She refers to the 
parameters of women’s lives. Each account 
explains how, within these parameters, each 
woman has used her particular kinship and 
economic resources, her personal abilities, 
and her knowledge to protect herself and her 
dependents from the intended and unin- 
tended forces of others, which result in the 
great differences between the women. Friedl 
does not make abstract theoretical state- 
ments; that is not in keeping with the style of 
the book. The accounts are constructed so 
carefully, however, that the reader may make 
comparisons and draw theoretical conclu- 
sions. 

Friedl’s book is a delight to read. It looks 
‘descriptive, but that is deceptive. The 
work is a carefully constructed analytical 
account presented in so accessible a manner 
that it should help a wide lay as well as 
academic audience to understand the rich- 
ness of women’s experiences and dispel some 
of the stereotypes about this Islamic society. 


Susan Wright is a lecturer in social anthro- 
pology at Sussex University, England. 


Shorter Notices 


Adolescence in a Moroccan Town, by Susan Schaef- 
fer Davis and Douglas A. Davis. New Brunswick, 
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NJ and London: Rutgers University Press, 1989. 
xiv + 183 pages. Append. to p. 186. Gloss. to p. 
188. Notes to p. 202. Refs. to p. 209. Index to p. 
217. $42.00. 


This volume is part of the ‘‘Adolescents in a 
Changing World” series produced by the Harvard 
Adolescent Project. The project planners come 
from the fields of clinical and personality psychol- 
ogy, child development, and biological and psycho- 
logical anthropology. In keeping with the project’s 
goal to carry out a comprehensive, multidis- 
ciplinary study of adolescence, data were collected 
by field researchers in seven cultural settings— 
Copper Eskimos, Thai Muslims, Nigerian Ibo, 
Kenyan Kikuyu, Australian aborigines, Roma- 
nians, and the Moroccan case of the present vol- 
ume. 

The Davises agree with the basic theoretical 
position of Carol Gilligan of the Harvard Project, 
who believes that psychological thinking places too 
much emphasis on the attainment of autonomy and 
independence as marks of maturity. They quote 
her on the further point that ‘‘[t]he equation of 
development with separation and maturity with 
independence presumes a radical discontinuity of 
generations and encourages a vision of human 
experience that is essentially divorced from history 
or time” (p. 3). The Davises’ evidence shows this 
is clearly not the case in the Moroccan example, 
where young people are encouraged to depend 
upon and fit into groups, and teenage rebellious- 
ness is infrequent, even though the society is 
experiencing rapid social change. 

The publication of this volume and its series is a 
timely event in view of the public concern over 
problems exhibited by teenagers in American soci- 
ety and the anxious search for answers. The study 
raises the possibility that adolescence is not neces- 
sarily a period of extreme turmoil and conflict 
among young people, that teenagers are usually 
able to succeed in their adolescent years, and that 
turmoil, in fact, may be seen as deviant or at least 
unusual behavior in certain kinds of familial and 
cultural settings. 


Joseph M. Hiatt is a consulting anthropologist and 
mediator based in Washington, DC. 


Italo-Turkish Diplomacy and the War over Libya, 
1911-1912, by Timothy W. Childs. Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1990. xvi + 239 pages. Appends. to p. 253. 
Bibl. to p. 257. Index to p. 271. NLG125.00. 


Professor Timothy Childs examines the crisis 
diplomacy of Italy and the Ottoman Empire, two 
players in the Eastern Question whose foreign 
policy is only superficially known to historians 
working from a Western perspective. The author 
admits, however, that he is more at home with 
Italy. 
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The first half of the book offers a compelling 
account of how the Italians “won” what M.S. 
Anderson has termed ‘‘one of the most unjustified 
[wars] in European history.’’! With a fine sense of 
irony and a sure command of the texts, Childs 
describes how the Italian public became persuaded 
that Libya should be Italian, how the government 
trumped up charges against the Ottomans, and how 
it justified Italian greed with patently false rational- 
izations, all the while deceiving itself that this 
power grab could be carried out without serious 
repercussions in the Balkans. Indeed, as Childs 
deftly suggests, the mood of Fascism was abroad in 
prewar Italy. 

None of this is new, but it does cast some doubt 
on R.J.B. Bosworth’s recent judgment that “‘in any 
diagnosis of the contribution made by the Great 
Powers to the death of the Ottoman system, Italy’s 
activities should be seen as a disease of the skin 
and not of the heart.’’2 Unfortunately, Childs is not 
able to sustain the thesis he appeared to be setting 
up when he moves to the diplomacy of the war and 
the peace. As soon as the deteriorating situation 
seemed likely to encourage the Austrians to act in 
the Balkans, the Italians recognized that they had 
to liquidate their adventure as quickly as possible. 
On the basis of extensive homework in the Otto- 
man archives, Childs expands on points already 
made by Shaw and Shaw? to describe two parallel 
but different outcomes. The Italians decreed the 
annexation of Libya; the sultan merely granted 
autonomy under a Muslim agent (not, as at first 
hoped, a vali). The Ottomans maintained intact the 
religious infrastructure, including the judicial sys- 
tem and the recognition of the sultan’s position as 
caliph. Even without the help the Ottomans obvi- 
ously expected to be able to give, the Muslim 
Arabs resisted into the 1930s. One can hardly help 
feeling that the Italians were ineffectual as well as 
rapacious. 


Ann Pottinger Saab, Department of History, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Greensboro 


The $36 Billion Bargain: Strategy and Politics in US 
Assistance to Israel, by A.F.K. Organski. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1990. xvii + 217 
pages. Appends. to p. 262. Notes to p. 291. Bibl. to 
p. 308. Index to p. 315. $30.00. 


1. M.S. Anderson, The Eastern Question (Lon- 
don: Macmillan; and New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1966), p. 288. 

2. Marian Kent, ed., The Great Powers and 
‘the End of the Ottoman Empire (London and 
Boston: George Allen and Unwin, 1984), p. 53. 

3. Stanford J. Shaw and Ezel Kural Shaw, 
History of the Otteman Empire and Modern Tur- 
key, vol. 2 (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1977), p. 293. 


A.F.K. Organski’s basic thesis can be summa- 
rized in three parts. First, the claim that US 
government support for Israel—support forthcom- 
ing from both the legislative and executive branch- 
es—comes primarily from American Jewish lobby- 
ing activities and generous campaign contributions 
does not stand up in the face of detailed research 
and rigorous analysis. Second, US assistance pro- 
grams to Israel have come into being because there 
is a broad spectrum of mutual interests, particu- 
larly in the containment of Soviet influence in the 
area. Finally, the United States has been able to 
exercise a considerable degree of control over 
Israeli policy. 

This thesis is defensible and Organski does a 
creditable job of defending it. The reader can only 
wish that he had not consumed so much paper in 
the process and had more carefully edited the final 
product. Annoying and inaccurate comments pop 
up in a number of places. For example, those who e 
worked with Isaiah L. Kenen, founder of the 
America-Israel Public Affairs Committee, and, like 
this reviewer, came to admire his talents, will not 
be particularly impressed by the author’s dismissal 
of ‘‘Albert Kenen’’ as “‘able but old-fashioned” (p. 
18). Later in the book (pp. 190-1) it is implied that 
the crisis in US-Egyptian relations, brought about 
by America’s withdrawal of its offer to help finance 
the construction of the Aswan High Dam, took 
place after the Suez War of 1956. There are other 
examples. Perhaps the least felicitous choice of 
words appears in the title of the book. To describe 
the US-Israel security relationship as a ‘“bargain’’ 
is somewhat demeaning to both parties. 

In his final comments (pp. 216-17), the author 
lists possible new conditions that could adversely 
affect the United States’ relationship with Israel. 
Heading his list is a change of perception (‘by top 
US foreign policy elites’’) of Soviet intentions and 
capabilities toward the Middle East. Organski 
thinks such a change will ‘‘take a longer period of 
time than is usually believed.” This is probably 
true. Israel’s patriotism and capability to defend 
itself will be of value to the United States for many 
years to come, despite the near certainty of peri- 
odic crises of confidence in future relations. A 
‘fleet in being’’ should not lightly be dismantled. 


Donald C. Bergus is a retired US foreign service 
officer. 


US Military Strategy in the Gulf, by Amitav 
Acharya. London and New York: Routledge, 1989. 
xvii + 176 pages. Bibl. to p. 198. Index to p. 203. 
$62.50. 


In less than 150 pages of text, Amitav Acharya 
has done an admirable job of describing and ana- 
lyzing the evolution of US interests and objectives 
in the Persian Gulf, focusing particular attention on 
the transition from the ‘‘Nixon Doctrine, through 


the fall of the shah, to the creation of the US 
Central Command (CENTCOM). Undeterred by 
his lack of access to classified data, the author has 
definitely succeeded in his ‘‘primary objective” of 
identifying ‘‘the problems and constraints affecting 
the use of US military power in the Gulf.” In the 
process he provides a wealth of well-documented 
information on the formation and structure of 
CENTCOM and its efforts to ensure access to 
military facilities in southwest Asia. Acharya con- 
cludes that ‘‘fatlure to win significant support from 
regional countries” and ‘‘the outbreak and contin- 
uation of the Iran-Iraq war” demonstrate ‘ta major 
credibility problem for the US security role in the 
region.” Developments since he wrote these 
words, particularly Saudi Arabia’s request for US 
and multilateral military assistance after Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait, make this conclusion some- 
what overtaken by events. 

As the Bush administration contemplates in De- 
cember 1990 the possibility of having to use the 
military option to ensure Iraqi compliance with 
United Nations resolutions, Acharya’s book pro- 
vides particularly sound insights into the way in 
which US policy evolved from reliance on others 
to, in the author's words, ‘“‘the need to rely more 
on its own military power to preserve Western 
interests’’ in the Gulf. In describing policy disputes 
and policy determinations, US Military Strategy in 
the Gulf lacks the color and, to some degree, 
insight that only a writer with access to classified 
material could bring. The book more than compen- 
sates with its clear, concise, and readable prose. 


Stephen W. Buck is a foreign service officer, and is 
co-editor, with Charles F. Doran, of The Gulf, 
Energy, and Global Security: Political and Eco- 
nomic Issues (Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner, 1991). 
The views expressed are solely those of the re- 
viewer and do not necessarily reflect those of the 
Department of State or any other agency of the 
United States government. 


Recent Publications 


GENERAL 


Amnesty International Report 1990. New York: 
Amnesty International, 1990. 298 pages. Appends. 
$12.00 paper. Details human rights violations dur- 
ing 1989 in 138 countries. Twelve appendices out- 
line Amnesty International visits, news releases, 
and statutes; and reproduce selected international 
and regional human rights treaties. (MLB) 

The Economic Dimensions of Middle Eastern His- 
tory: Essays in Honor of Charles Issawi, ed. by 
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Haleh Esfandiari and A.L. Udovitch. Princeton, 
NJ: Darwin Press, 1990. 368 pages. $24.95. Con- 
tains 12 articles, including “‘A Twice-Told Tale: 
British and American Efforts to Organize the Mid- 
die East” by L. Carl Brown, ‘‘Britain and Egypt: 
Background to Suez?” by J.C. Hurewitz, ‘‘The 
Middle East in 19th-Century World Trade” by 
Şevket Pamuk, ‘International Commerce and So- 
ciety in Mid-11th Century Egypt and North Afri- 
ca” by A.L. Udovitch, and ‘‘The Growth of Public 
Sector Enterprise in the Middle East’’ by John 
Waterbury. (SG) 

Intellectual Studies on Islam: Essays Written in 
Honor of Martin B. Dixon, ed. by Michel M. 
Mazzaoui and Vera B. Moreen. Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1990. ix + 267 pages. 
Index. $27.50. Contains 13 articles, including ‘‘The 
Qizilbash Turcomans: Founders and Victims of the 
Safavid Theocracy’’ by Hans R. Roemer, ‘The 
Religious Policy of Safavid Shah Ismail II” by 
Michel M. Mazzaoui, ‘“Women and Religion in the 
Fatimid Caliphate: The Case of al-Sayyidah al- 
Hurrah, Queen of Yemen” by Leila al-Imad, and 
“Khankhanan Abdur Rahim and the Sufis” by 
Annemarie Schimmel. (SG) 

Islamic Law and Jurisprudence: Studies in Honor of 
Farhat J. Ziadeh, ed, by Nicholas Heer. Seattle 
and London: University of Washington Press, 
1990. xvi + 234 pages. Contribs. Index. $30.00. A 
collection of 11 papers, grouped into three parts: 
“Islamic Jurisprudence,” ‘‘Islamic Law and the 
West,” and “Islamic Law in Modern Times.” 
Authors include Farhat J. Ziadeh, George Makdisi, 
Ian Edge, and Ann Meyer. (SG) 

Japan and the Middle East, ed. by Edward J. 
Lincoln. Washington, DC: The Middle East Insti- 
tute, 1990. 82 pages. Chron. Bibl. Contribs. $5.00 
paper. A collection of seven articles, based on a 
conference sponsored by the Middle East Institute 
in June 1990. Includes ‘‘Japan and OPEC in the 
Global Energy Market” by Ronald A. Morse, 
“Trends in Japanese Trade with the Middle East’’ 
by Douglas R. Ostrom, ‘Balancing Act: Japanese 
Foreign Aid Policy in the Middle East” by Robert 
M. Orr, Jr., “Japan and the Israeli-Palestinian 
Conflict” by Yasumasa Kuroda, ‘‘Japan and the 
Gulf’ by Kazuo Takahashi, ‘‘Japanese Middle 
East Policy: Past, Present, and Future” by 
Masamitsu Oki, and ‘‘Japan, the United States, 
and the Guif” by Richard W. Murphy. Also con- 
tains a chronology of Japanese-Middle East rela- 
tions from 1979 through 1990. (SG) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Les grandes dates de l'Islam, ed. by Robert Man- 
tran. Paris: Larousse, 1990. 288 pages. Gloss. 
Table. Index. FF98.00 paper. Contains 11 chapters 
of chronologies that identify important events from 
the rise of Islam to the present. Each chapter also 
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includes an introduction, short biographies of sig- 
nificant personalities, and extracts from historical 
texts; the book also provides a section of 16 color 
maps. (SGN) 

International Directory of Islamic Cultural Institu- 
tions, ed. by Acar Tanlak and Ahmed Lajimi. 
Istanbul: Research Center for Islamic History, Art, 
and Culture, 1989. xi + 234 pages. n.p. paper. 
Institutions are listed by country, with the latter 
divided into member countries of the Organization 
of the Islamic Conference and non-member states. 
Provides addresses for universities, research cen- 
ters, libraries, archives, and museums. (SG) 
Major Companies of the Arab World, 1990/91. 
London: Graham and Trotman, 1990. 1,076 pages. 
Indices. $575.00. Surveys over 7,000 companies in 
20 Arab states. Entries provide data on principal 
activities, senior executives, number of employ- 
ees, principal bankers and shareholders, and sub- 
sidiary companies and activities. Access is by 
company name, country, and business-activity in- 
dices. (SG) 

Répertoire méditerranéen: centres d’action de re- 
cherche et de formation. Paris: Fondation René 
Seydoux pour le monde méditerranéen, 1991. xiii 
+ 211 pages. Indices. n.p. paper. Lists 470 organi- 
zations, grouped by country, that are located in the 
Mediterranean region (defined to include Portugal 
and Jordan). Each citation lists the organization’s 
address, field of study, programs offered, library 
and research facilities, and publications, Access is 
by country chapters and by subject, city, name, 
publications, and acronym indices. (EFC) 

The Serials Directory: An International Reference 
Book. Birmingham, AL: EBSCO Publishing, 1991. 
Sth ed. vol. I: H + 1,763 pages. vol. 2: pages 
1,765-3,579. vol. 3: pages 3,581-5,448. $319.00. 
Contains over 132,000 titles of periodicals, with 
information on publication history, circulation, and 
principal staff; also lists guides that abstract the 
entry. Access is by alphabetical, ceased title, and 
ISSN indices. (SG) 


DICTIONARIES 


Dictionnaire persan-francais, ed. by Gilbert Laz- 
ard. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1990. xvii + 482 pages. 
Append. NLG200.00. Contains approximately 
24,000 entries; a total of 32,000 words, including 
derivatives. Citations are listed according to the 
Persian alphabet in Persian script, with Latin- 
alphabet transliteration; cross-referenced words 
are indicated by an asterisk. (SG) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Un grand rabbin sepharade en politique, 1892-1923, 
by Esther Benbassa. Paris: Presses du Centre 
nationale de la Recherche scientifique, 1990. 262 


pages. Bibl. Index. Contents, FF130.00 paper. A 
biography of Haim Nahoum, the last chief rabbi of 
the Ottoman Empire, describing his importance to 
the Zionist movement and to the Jewish population 
of the Ottoman Empire. Includes extensive texts of 
correspondence between Nahoum and various 
Western government officials on the subject of 
Zionism; also includes a chronology of Nahoum’s 
life. (EFC) 


GEOGRAPHY 


La région d’Arak et de Hamadan: cartes et docu- 
ments ethnographiques, by Héléne Desmet Gré- 
goire and Patrice Fontaine. Leuven, Belgium: 
L’ Association pour }' Avancement des Etudes ira- 
niennes, 1988. 90 pages. Bibl. Index. Figs. Con- 
tents. BF900.00 paper. An ethnographic study of 
the Arak and Hamadan regions of Iran, supple- 
mented by extensive maps, tables, illustrations, 
diagrams, and photographs. Examines demograph- 
ics, language, agriculture, animal husbandry, archi- 
tecture, and local trades. (EFC) 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


The Bedouins of Arabia, by Thierry Mauger, tr. by 
Khia Mason and Igor Persan. Paris: Souffles, 1988, 
Distrib. Routledge, Chapman and Hall, New York. 
139 pages. Bibl. $45.00. Describes the author’s 
seven-year journey among the Beduin of the Rub 
al-Khali region of Saudi Arabia. Color photographs 
accompanying the text depict the lifestyle and 
spirit of the Beduin, and their response to foreign 
technology and influences. (MLB) 

Flowered Men and Green Slopes of Arabia, by 
Thierry Mauger, tr. by Khia Mason. Paris: Souf- 
fles, 1988. Distrib. Routledge, Chapman and Hall, 
New York. 189 pages. Illustrs. $45.00. The second 
of Thierry Mauger’s books describing his travels 
through Saudi Arabia. Personal accounts and over 
100 pages of rich color photographs depict the 
people and landscape of the Tihama region of 
southwest Saudi Arabia. (MLB) 

Revolution and Foreign Policy: The Case of South 
Yemen, 1967-1987, by Fred Halliday. Cambridge 
and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1990. 
xvi + 315 pages. Appends. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$54.50. 


AFGHANISTAN 


The Cultural Basis of Afghan Nationalism, ed. by 
Ewan W. Anderson and Nancy Hatch Dupree. 
London and New York: Pinter Publishers, 1990. 
Distrib. Columbia University Press, New York. 
xvii + 264 pages. Index. $49.00. Contains 20 arti- 
cles, grouped in three major sections: ‘“‘Afghan 


Society,” “‘The Refugees,” and ‘‘Military/Political 
Context.” Chapters include ‘‘Social Reforms in 
Afghanistan in Relation to Neighboring Countries: 
Interference and Peace;”’ ‘‘Afghan Intellectuals in 
Exile: Philosophical and Psychological Dimen- 
sions; “‘Afghan Refugees in Pakistan: Definitions, 
Repatriation, and Ethnicity; and ‘‘Afghan No- 
mads in Exile: Patterns of Organization and Reor- 
ganization in Pakistan.” (SG) 

Islam and Resistance in Afghanistan, by Olivier 
Roy. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1990. xii + 270 pages. Appends. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. $49.50 cloth. $14.95 paper. A 
revised edition of a book originally published in 
1985 as L’Afghanistan: Islam et modernité poli- 
tique (English edition 1986) and reviewed in MEJ 
vol. 40, no. 2 (Spring 1986). It was praised there as 
‘fan important and seminal work.” The new edition 
covers developments to mid-1989, including the 
® Soviet withdrawal. (SG) 


EGYPT 


Egypt under Mubarak, ed. by Charles Tripp and 
Roger Owen. London and New York: Routledge, 
1990. ix + 191 pages. Contribs. Index. $49.95. 
Contains seven articles, based on a 1987 confer- 
ence at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London: ‘‘Government and the State 
in Egypt Today;”’ “The Role of the Official Oppo- 
sition; ‘‘Political Crisis/Conflict in Post-1967 
Egypt;”’ ‘‘Migration, Inflation, and Social Mobili- 
ty; "Debt and Egypt’s Financial Policies;’’ 
“Egypt: Some Issues in Agricultural Sector Poli- 
cy;’ and “‘Egypt and the Region in the 1980s.” 
(SG) 


THE GULF 


Crisis in the Gulf. Washington, DC: Institute for 
Policy Studies, 1990. 35 pages. $2.50 paper. This 
publication, written prior to the outbreak of the 
Gulf war, reviews the background to the crisis, US 
interests in the region, and forums through which 
the crisis may be addressed. Expresses concerns 
over the means by which US policy has been made 
in the current crisis. (SGN) 

The Gulf Crisis: Origins and Consequences, by 
Walid Khalidi. Washington, DC: Institute for Pal- 
estine Studies, 1991. xii + 43 pages. Notes. $3.95 
paper. This study, published prior to the outbreak 
of the Gulf war, offers historical background to the 
crisis, suggests motivations for Arab-government 
and grass-roots support of Iraq’s position, and 
suggests possible strategies for peaceful resolution 
of the conflict. (SG) 

The Persian Gulf War: Lessons for Strategy, Law, 
and Diplomacy, ed. by Christopher C. Joyner. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1990. x + 256 
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pages. Bibl. Index. Contribs. $45.00. A collection 
of 14 articles on the Iran-Iraq war, divided into two 
parts: “‘Strategic and Political Dimensions’’ and 
“Diplomatic and Legal Dimensions.’’ Includes 
“Strategic and Political Objectives in the Gulf War: 
Iran’s View” by Eric Hooglund, ‘The Iran-Iraq 
War: The View from Irag” by Phebe Marr, “US 
Policy and the Gulf War: A Question of Means’’ by 
Thomas L. McNaugher, “Iran, Iraq, and the 
Cease-Fire Negotiations: Contemporary Legal Is- 
sues” by Charles G. MacDonald, and ‘‘Peace and 
Security in the Persian Gulf: A Proposal” by R.K. 
Ramazani. (SG) 


IRAN 


The Iranian Revolution and the Muslim World, ed. 
by David Menashri. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1990. ix + 282 pages. Contribs. Index. $32.00 
paper. A collection of 16 articles, grouped into four 
parts: “‘Islamic Universalism and Iranian Impe- 
tus;’’ “‘Arab Shi‘i Communities: Emulation and 
Subversion;” ‘The Sunni-Arab Heartland: Inspi- 
ration, Suspicion, and Confrontation; and 
“Across the Northern Tier: Containment from 
Within.” (SG) 


IRAQ 


Human Rights in Iraq. New Haven, CT and Lon- 
don: Yale University Press, 1990. xiv + 164 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. $19.95. This study, prepared 
by Middle East Watch prior to the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait, examines human rights in Iraq from 1968 
to the late 1980s. Addresses Iraqi state institutions 
of repression; the nature and impotence of the Iraqi 
constitution’s provisions for a national assembly, 
independent judiciary, and basic human rights; 
forms of repression—including political killings, 
torture, deportations, and arbitrary arrests and 
detention; treatment of the Kurdish minority and 
Iranian prisoners of war; the United States’ rela- 
tionship with Iraq; and Iraqi government methods 
for concealing repressive activities. The study con- 
cludes with recommendations for Iraq, the United 
States, and the international community to remedy 
Iraqi human rights violations. (LM) 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


Parallels Meet: Religion and Nationalism in the 
Early Zionist Movement, 1882-1904, by Ehud Luz, 
tr. by Lenn J. Schramm. Philadelphia, PA: Jewish 
Publication Society, 1988. xix + 365 pages. Notes. 
Bibl. Indices. n.p. 

Pro- and Anti-Dialogue Israelis. London: Morris 
International Associates, 1990. 75 pages. $20.00 
paper. This publication of the Voice of the Arab 
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World provides background information on prom- 
inent Israelis. The abstracts are divided into two 
parts, reflecting the subjects’ attitudes toward ne- 
gotiations with the PLO and a two-state solution. 
The report also gives brief descriptions of 37 Israeli 
political parties and groups. (MFS) 


LEBANON 


A House of Many Mansions: The History of Lebanon 
Reconsidered, by Kamal Salibi. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1990. vii + 247 pages. Bibl. 
Index. $11.95 paper. A paperback edition of a book 
originally published in 1989 and reviewed in MEJ 
vol. 44, no. 2 (Spring 1990). 


MAGHRIB 


Etat de santé: besoin médical et enjeux politiques en 
Tunisie, by Michel Camau et al, Paris: Editions du 
Centre nationale de la Recherche scientifique, 
1990. Appends. FF 150.00. An extensive evaluation 
of medicine as a profession, public health needs, 
and the development of health care in Tunisia since 
independence. (JDM) 

L’islamisme en Algérie, by Bruno Angelet. Lou- 
vain-la-Neuve, Belgium: Centre d’Etudes et de 
Recherches sur le Monde Arabe Contemporain, 
1990. Cah. 77. 25 pages. Bibl. n.p. paper. Pro- 
vides a brief historical overview of Algeria from 
1830 to 1988; examines the rise of Islamic groups, 
especially the Front Islamique du Salut; analyzes 
the present political situation in the context of 
party power; and speculates on the sources of the 
fundamentalist appeal in Algeria. (JAB) 

Le Maroc: espace et société, ed. by Abdellatif Bencher- 
ifa and Herbert Popp. Passau, Germany: Passavia 
Universitatsverlag, 1990. 286 pages. DM49.80 paper. 
A collection of essays from the second “Moroccan- 
German Scientific Meeting’’ in Passau in 1989, The 
essays are in five parts: ‘‘Socio-Spatial Mutations in 
the Moroccan Oases and Mountains,” “A Difficult 
Mastery of Demographic Pressures,” ‘“Threats to the 
Ecological Environment,” ‘‘Socio-Cultural Forms of 
Expression in Moroccan Society,” and ‘‘Present State 
and History of Some Aspects of German-Moroccan 
Relations.” (JAB) 

La médina de Tunis: espace historique, by Jellal 
Abdelkafi. Paris: Presses du Centre nationale de la 
Recherche scientifique, 1989. 278 pages. Notes. 
Gloss. FF490.00. Examines religious, cultural, ad- 
ministrative, and commercial characteristics of the 
old city of Tunis. The work discusses the historical 
context (1837-1881); colonization (1881-1956); the 
city center (1956-1974); modernization (1975— 
1985); intentions and realities of urbanization; and 
views of the city. Includes numerous color photo- 
graphs. (JAB) 


PALESTINE 


100 Prominent Palestinians: West Bank and Gaza. 
London: Morris International Associates, 1990. 63 
pages. $20.00 paper. This publication of the Voice 
of the Arab World provides data on persons who 
might play a part in the formation of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian government. Cites background, 
occupation, and record of detention for each indi- 
vidual, along with a brief biographical sketch. 
(MFS) 

The Population of Palestine: Population History and 
Statistics of the Late Ottoman Period and the Man- 
date, by Justin McCarthy. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1990. xxi + 242 pages. Notes. 
Appends. Index. $55.00. Provides two chapters of 
explanatory text—‘‘Palestine in the Ottoman Em- 
pire” and ‘‘Palestine under the Mandate’’—fol- 
lowed by 142 statistical tables. Addresses issues of 
urban and rural population density; migration; age @ 
distribution; fertility; mortality; and marriages, di- 
vorces, and widowhood. (SG) 


TURKEY 


Turkish State, Turkish Society, ed. by Andrew 
Finkel and Niikhet Sirman. London and New 
York: Routledge, 1990. ix + 312 pages. $69.95. A 
collection of ten articles, based on a 1986 confer- 
ence at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, entitled ‘‘Political Participa- 
tion in the Turkish Republic.” Includes ‘The 
Greywolves as Metaphor’ by Ayse Neviye Çağlar, 
“Politics and Procedure in the 1987 Turkish Gen- 
eral Election” by Andrew Finkel and William 
Hale, ‘“‘Class and Clientelism in the Republican 
People’s Party’’ by Ayşe Giines-Ayata, “Women 
in the Changing Political Associations of the 
1980s” by Şirin Tekeli, and ‘‘Kurdish Tribal Orga- 
nization and Local Political Processes” by Lâle 
Yalcin-Heckmann. (SG) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Central America and the Middle East, ed. by 
Damián J. Fernández. Miami: Florida International 
University Press, 1990. viii + 239 pages. Contribs. 
Index. $26.95 cloth. $14.95 paper. A collection of 
eight essays, including ** “The Enemy of My Ene- 
my’: The Arab-Israeli Conflict in Nicaragua;’’ 
“The United States, Israel, and Guatemala: Inter- 
ests and Conflicts;’’ ‘‘Israel’s Military Role in 
Central America; ‘‘Revolution Across the Sea: 
Libyan Foreign Policy in Central America;’’ and 
‘Religion and Revolution in Iran and Nicaragua.”’ 
(SG) 

The Diplomatic Record, 1989-1990, ed. by David D. 
Newsom. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1991. xii 


+ 250 pages. Chron. Abbrevs. Bibl. Index. $50.00. 
A collection of 10 essays, including ‘‘What Works 
in Diplomacy?” by David D. Newsom and Allan E. 
Goodman, ‘‘The Afghanistan Negotiations’ by 
Riaz Mohammad Khan, “Ending the Iran-Iraq 
War” by Sohrab C. Sobhani, and ‘‘The Negotia- 
tions on a Chemical Weapons Ban in 1989” by 
Barend ter Haar. Also includes a section on ‘‘Dip- 
lomatic Challenges of 1991”’ and a ‘‘Diplomatic 
Chronology”’’ for 1989-1990, arranged by region 
and subject. (SG) 

Domestic Determinants of Soviet Foreign Policy 
towards South Asia and the Middle East, ed. by 
Hafeez Malik. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1990. 
xiii + 332 pages. Contribs. Append. Index. $45.00. 
A collection of 16 essays, based on a conference 
held at Villanova University in October 1988. Ex- 
amines geographic and demographic factors influ- 
encing the Soviet Union’s relations with 15 states 
of South Asia and the Middle East, including 
Afghanistan, Egypt, the Gulf states, India, Iran, 
Pakistan, and Syria. (MLB) 

Firepower in Limited War, by Robert H. Scales, Jr. 
Washington, DC: National Defense University 
Press, 1990. xv + 290 pages. Notes. Index. n.p. 
paper. Argues that conflicts since World War I] 
demonstrate the growing need for the US military 
to adapt to the requirements of limited war; draws 
a distinction between wars of attrition and wars of 
intervention. Chapter 4 uses the Soviet military 
presence in Afghanistan as a case study. (MLB) 
Holy Wars: The Rise of Islamic Fundamentalism, by 
Dilip Hiro. New York: Routledge, 1989. xv + 334 
pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $42.00 cloth. $14.95 
paper. 

Les immigrés et la politique: cent cinquante ans 
d’évolution, by Catherine Wihtol de Wenden. 
Paris: Presses de la Fondation nationale des Sci- 
ences politiques, 1988. 393 pages. Bibl. Index. 
FF190.00 paper. Examines French immigration 
policies, particularly toward North Africans; the 
historical factors that account for increased politi- 
cal leverage by immigrants; and their participation 
in French political life. SGN) 

Islam, Politics, and Social Movements, ed. by Ed- 
mund Burke, III and Ira M. Lapidus. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1990. xvii + 332 
pages. Contribs. Gloss. Index. $11.95 paper. A 
paperback edition of a book originally published in 
1988 and annotated in MEJ vol. 43, no. 3 (Summer 
1989), p. 553. 

Middle East Contemporary Survey, vol. 12: 1988, 
ed. by Ami Ayalon and Haim Shaked. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1990. Published for the 
Dayan Center for Middle Eastern and African 
Studies, Tel Aviv University. xxxviii + 808 pages. 
Index. $89.50. An annual record of recent political 
developments in the Middle East, in two parts. Part 
one, ‘‘Current Issues,’’ contains essays on broad 
regional topics; contributors include Eliyahu 
Kanoysky, Martin Kramer, Ali T. Sheikh, and 
Steven L. Spiegel. Part two consists of individual 
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country surveys. Maps, tables, and a detailed 
index accompany the text. (SG) 

The Middle East from the Iran-Contra Affair to the 
Intifada, ed. by Robert O. Freedman. Syracuse, 
NY: Syracuse University Press, 1991. x + 441 
pages. Contribs. Bibl. Index. $49.95 cloth. $18.95 
paper. Includes ‘‘Western Europe and the Middle 
East since the Iran-Contra Affair’? by Robert E. 
Hunter, ‘Iran and the United States: “Islamic Real- 
ism’?” by R.K. Ramazani, and ‘‘Iraq Emerges” by 
Frederick W. Axelgard; also includes articles on the 
“National Perspectives” of Egypt, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, the Palestinians, Sudan, Syna, and Turkey. 
(SG) 

Moscow’s Third World Strategy, by Alvin Z. Ru- 
binstein. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1990. xi + 329 pages. Bibl. Index. $12.95 
paper. A paperback edition of a book originally 
published in 1988 and annotated in MEJ vol. 43, 
no. 4 (Autumn 1989), p. 722. 

Nuclear Ambitions: The Spread of Nuclear Weap- 
ons, 1988-1989, by Leonard S. Spector and Jacque- 
line R. Smith. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1990. 
xii + 450 pages. Notes. Appends. Gloss. Index. 
$54.00 cloth. $12.95 paper. The fifth volume in an 
annual series by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Countries under survey in- 
clude India, Israel, Iran, Iraq, Libya, and Pakistan; 
12 maps and 16 tables are included. (SG) 

Politics in the Middle East, by James A. Bill and 
Robert Springborg. Glenview, IL and London: 
Scott Foresman, 1990. 3rd ed. xiii + 479 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $15.96 paper. This edition includes 
four new chapters: ‘“‘States, Beliefs, and Ideolo- 
gies; ‘‘Institutions of Government: Militaries, Bu- 
reaucracies, and Legislatures;’’ ‘“The Arab-Israeli 
Connection; and ‘‘Petroleum, Politics, and De- 
velopment.” Other chapters have been revised and 
updated. (SG) 

La tragédie arménienne de 1915, by Georges de 
Maleville. Paris: Editions Lanore, 1988. 149 pages. 
Bibl. Contents. n.p. paper. Examines the Arme- 
nian massacres of 1915; seeks to disprove the 
thesis they were part of a premeditated plan of the 
Ottoman government. Focuses on events leading 
up to the massacres through an analysis of related 
official documents, written testimonies, and per- 
sonal correspondence. Includes several maps and a 
chapter on the historical background of the Arme- 
nians. (EFC) 

UN Peacekeepers: Soldiers with a Difference, by 
Augustus Richard Norton and Thomas George 
Weiss. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 
1990. Headline Series, no. 292. 64 pages. Append. 
Abbrevs. $4.00 paper. Considers the accomplish- 
ments and limitations of peacekeeping operations 
in Cyprus, Lebanon, and on the borders of India, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, Israel, and Syria, among 
other locations. Examines appropriateness of use 
of force by peacekeepers and future utilization of 
such troops. (SG) 
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ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Les espaces d’Israél: essai sur la stratégie territoriale 
israélienne, by Alain Dieckhoff. Paris: Fondation 
pour les Etudes de Défense nationale, 1987. 214 
pages. Gloss. Contents. FF130.00 paper. Examines 
Israel’s security strategy in terms of psychological 
and territorial considerations. Discusses settle- 
ments, the military, economics and water re- 
sources, and symbolism and religion. (JAB) 
Middle East Security: Two Views. Cambridge, MA: 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1990. 
Occasional Paper no. 3. 50 pages. Contribs. n.p. 
paper. Contains two articles, ‘‘Middle East Secur- 
ity: Arab Threat Perceptions, Peace and Stability” 
by Ahmad S. Khalidi and ‘‘Israeli-Palestinian-Jor- 
danian Security Relations: The Idea of a ‘Security 
Zone’ ”? by Yair Evron, originally presented at a 
workshop on ‘‘The Nature of Security in the Mid- 
dle East” at the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in December 1989. (LM) 

The Oil Question in Egyptian-Israeli Relations, 
1967-1979: A Study in International Law and Re- 
source Politics, by Karim Wissa. Cairo: American 
University in Cairo Press, 1990. Cairo Papers in 
Social Science. viii + 106 pages. Bibl. $7.50 paper. 
Argues that access to oil resources in the Sinai 
Peninsula and the Gulf of Suez significantly af- 
fected Egyptian-Israeli relations during the 12 
years following the 1967 war. Examines economic 
and legal dimensions of the two countries’ posi- 
tions in the period leading up to the 1979 peace 
treaty. (MLB) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Haran al-Rashid and the World of the Thousand and 
One Nights, by André Clot, tr. by John Howe. 
London: Saqi Books, 1989. 268 pages. Notes. 
Appends. Chron. Index. £17.95. An English trans- 
lation of Haroun al-Rachid et le temps des Mille et 
Une Nuits, published in 1986 and reviewed in MEJ 
vol. 42, no. ! (Winter 1988). The book was de- 
scribed there as ‘‘a most readable account of not 
only the major events of this crucial period in 
Islamic history but also the societal background” 
and ‘‘a useful source.” (SG) 

La médicine arabe et Poccident médiéval, by 
Danielle Jacquart and Françoise Micheau. Paris: 
Maisonneuve et Larose, 1990. 271 pages. Indices. 
n.p. paper. Assesses the contribution of Arab 
philosophy and science, particularly in the field of 
medicine, to European scientific progress; empha- 
sizes the translations of Arabic texts into Latin. 
Examines the works of Hunayn ibn Ishaq, al-Razi, 
and Ibn Sina, among others. (JDM) 

Muslim Travellers: Pilgrimage, Migration, and the 
Religious Imagination, ed. by Dale F. Eickelman 
and James Piscatori. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1990. xxii + 281 pages. Bibl. Gloss. 


Index. $45.00 cloth. $14.94 paper. A collection of 
articles based on papers presented at two confer- 
ences addressing ‘“‘Movement and Exchange in 
Muslim Societies,” held in New York in 1986 and 
Princeton, New Jersey in 1987. Includes ‘‘Social 
Theory in the Study of Muslim Societies” by Dale 
F. Eickelman and James Piscatori, ‘The Obliga- 
tion to Migrate: The Doctrine of Hijra in Islamic 
Law” by Muhammad Khalid Masud, ‘‘The Search 
for Knowledge in Medieval Muslim Societies: A 
Comparative Approach’’ by Sam I. Gellens, ‘‘The 
Ambivalence of Rikla: Community Integration and 
Self-Definition in Moroccan Travel Accounts, 
1300-1800” by Abderrahmane El Moudden, ‘‘The 
Hijra from Russia and the Balkans: The Process of 
Self-Definition in the Late Ottoman State” by 
Kemal H. Karpat, ‘‘Shifting Centers and Emergent 
Identities: Turkey and Germany in the Lives of 
Turkish Gastarbeiter’’ by Ruth Mandel, and ‘‘Be- 
tween Cairo and the Algerian Kabylia: The Rah- 
maniyya Tariga, 1715-1800” by Julia A. Clancy- 
Smith. (SG) 

Les saint-simoniens et Orient: vers la modernité, 
ed. by Magali Morsy. Aix-en-Provence, France: 
Edisud, 1990. 204 pages. Contents. FF130.00 pa- 
per. A collection of 12 essays that examines the 
influence of the French social theorist Count St. 
Simon in the Middle East during the 19th century. 
Includes ‘‘L’inspiration saint-simonienne dans la 
Description de l Egypte,’’ “Le mythe oriental des 
saint-simoniens,’’ ‘‘Peut-on parler d'une politique 
des royaumes arabes de Napoléon II?” ‘‘Du saint- 
simonisme a l'Islam,” and ‘‘Les saint-simoniens et 
la question féminine.” (JDM) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Economic Development in the Arab Guif Oil-Coun- 
tries, by Bichara Khader. Louvain-la-Neuve, Bel- 
gium: Centre d’Etudes et de Recherches sur le 
Monde Arabe Contemporain, 1990. Cah. 70-71. 
57 pages. Notes. n.p. paper. Part one reviews 
general economic performance of these states since 
1970 and addresses their demand for expatriate 
labor. Part two includes a demographic survey of 
Gulf states and predicts future labor needs. (MFS) 
L’insuffisance de Pepargne mobilisée et le finance- 
ment extérieur dans les pays en développement: 
théorie et réalité en Tunisie, by Abdelfettah Ghor- 
bel. Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium: Centre d’Etudes 
et de Recherches sur le Monde Arabe Contempor- 
ain, 1990. Cah. 69. 47 pages. Notes. Appends. Bibl. 
n.p. paper. Addresses the problems and causes of 
insufficient savings and international investment in 
Tunisia; draws on theories of E.S. Shaw, R.W. 
Goldsmith, and R.I. McKinnon; includes extensive 
graphs and tables. (JAB) 

La Méditerranée entre les tentations solitaires et les 
projets solidaires, by Bichara Khader. Louvain-la- 
Neuve, Belgium: Centre d’Etudes et de Recher- 


ches sur le Monde Arabe Contemporain, 1990. 
Cah. 75-76. 59 pages. Notes. n.p. paper. Stud- 
ies European economic relations with Mediterra- 
nean countries, including those in the Arab world; 
examines oil prices of the last two decades and 
their economic ramifications on European and 
Arab countries of the Mediterranean. Includes 
extensive statistical tables. (EFC) 

Squatter Markets in Cairo, by Helmi R. Tadros et 
al. Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 
1990. Cairo Papers in Social Science. vii + 74 
pages. Bibl. $7.50 paper. Discusses the socioeco- 
nomic background of squatter merchants, and the 
structure and organization of Cairo squatter mar- 
kets—their size, location, goods and services, and 
operational procedures. Also examines the ven- 
dors’ relationships with customers, suppliers, 
other markets, and the Egyptian government. (LM) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Social Welfare Services for Israel’s Arab Population, 
by Aziz Haidar. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1991. xiii + 175 pages. Sources. Index. $22.00 
paper. Examines social needs and the welfare 
system in the context of economic requirements, 
housing, and health and disability; also evaluates 
distress among children, youth, and the elderly. 
Three chapters are devoted to fieldwork studies 
that show conditions of need and types of services 
provided in Lod, Tarshisha, and Nazareth. (MFS) 
The Sub-Culture of Hashish Users in Egypt: A 
Descriptive Analytical Study, by Nashaat Hassan 
Hussein. Cairo: American University in Cairo 
Press, 1990. Cairo Papers in Social Science. vil + 
70 pages. Bibl. Gloss. $7.50 paper. Provides an 
overview of the historical and current consumption 
of hashish in Egypt. An analysis of the hashish- 
user subculture addresses characteristic attitudes, 
values, and behavior; its unique form of language 
and symbols; and interaction among users. Also 
considers relations between users and drug deal- 
ers, non-users, neighbors, and family members. 
(LM) 

Symbolique de l'espace et habitat chez les Beni-Aissa 
du Sud-Tunisien, by Geneviéve Libaud. Paris: Edi- 
tions du Centre nationale de la Recherche scienti- 
fique, 1986. 216 pages. Notes. Gloss. Bibl. Con- 
tents. FF150.00 paper. Studies the conception and 
symbolism of space among the Beni-Aissa, a cave- 
dwelling Berber tribe of southern Tunisia. (JAB) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Bell’s Introduction to the Quran, rev. by W. Mont- 
gomery Watt. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1990. Distrib. Columbia University Press, 
New York. xi + 258 pages. Abbrevs. Notes. Ta- 
bles@Indices. $15.00 paper. A reprinted paperback 
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edition of a work originally issued in 1970. Chap- 
ters address ‘‘Muhammad’s Prophetic Experi- 
ence,” “The History of the Text,” ‘‘The Chronol- 
ogy of the Quran,” ‘“The Names of the Revealed 
Message,” and ‘The Doctrines of the Quran,” 
among other topics. (SG) 

Cross, Crescent, and Sword: The Justification and 
Limitation of War in Western and Islamic Tradition, 
ed. by James Turner Johnson and John Kelsay. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1990. xviii + 236 
pages. Bibl. Index. Contribs. $42.95. Includes 
“The Development of Jihad in Islamic Revelation 
and History” by Abdulaziz A. Sachedina, ‘‘Al- 
Farabi’s Statecraft: War and the Well-Ordered 
Regime” by Charles E. Butterworth, ‘Irregular 
Warfare and Terrorism in Islam: Asking the Right 
Questions” by Tamara Sonn, and ‘‘Islam and the 
Distinction between Combatants and Noncomba- 
tants” by John Kelsay. (SG) 

Ibn Khaldun, by Aziz al-Azmeh. London and New 
York: Routledge, 1990. xv + 176 pages. Bibl. 
Index. $14.95 paper. A paperback edition of a book 
originally published in 1982 and reviewed in MEJ 
vol. 37, no. 2 (Spring 1983). The work was ac- 
claimed there as ‘“‘provocative and profound.” 
(SG) 

Traditional Islam in the Modern World, by Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr. London and New York: Kegan Paul 
International, 1990. Distrib. Routledge, Chapman 
and Hall, New York. x + 335 pages. Index. $19.95. 
A paperback edition of a book originally published 
in 1987 and reviewed in MEJ vol. 42, no. 1 (Winter 
1988). 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ARTS 


Der arabische Dialekt der Juden von ‘Aqra und 
Arbil, by Otto Jastrow. Wiesbaden, FRG: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1990. xvi + 438 pages. Gloss. 
DM112.00 paper. Documents the Arabic dialect 
spoken by Jews who lived previously in two towns 
in Iraqi Kurdistan. The author considers-—-through 
the examination of various texts—such topics as 
religion, customs, household activities, and soci- 
etal relationships, as well as the Jews’ interaction 
with Muslims in the region. The texts are further 
analyzed for their grammar, structure, and vocab- 
ulary. (ESW) 

Ethnomusicology and Modern Music History, ed. by 
Stephen Blum et al. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1991. 332 pages. Refs. Contribs. Index. 
$34.95. A collection of 15 essays covering aspects 
of music in the history and cultural traditions of 
diverse countries. Includes ‘‘Historical World- 
views of Early Ethnomusicologists: An East-West 
Encounter in Cairo, 1932” by Ali Jihad Racy and 
“Sufi Music and the Historicity of Oral Tradition” 
by Regula Burkhardt Qureshi. The former offers 
details of an Arab music congress—~its aims, issues 
discussed, and congress participants. The latter 
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focuses on Sufi music and its relationship with 
other Sufi traditions and practices, with a view to 
tracing the music’s continuity throughout Sufi his- 
tory. (EFC) 

Introduction to Ethiopian Palaeography, by Sieg- 
bert Uhlig. Stuttgart, FRG: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1990. 118 pages. Index. DM58.00. Chapter 1 pro- 
vides an introduction to Ethiopian script and the 
history of Ethiopian paleography; chapter 2 dis- 
cusses the study’s methodology. The remaining six 
chapters provide an overview of the main periods 
of Ethiopian writing styles: the archaic, monumen- 
tal script (from an unknown date to 1350); the 
square script (1350-1450); the round script (1450- 
1550); the compressed, slender script (1550-1650); 
the Gwelh script (1650 to the end of the 18th 
century); and the Ragig script (1650-1850). (LM) 
Language Policy and Political Development, ed. by 
Brian Weinstein. Norwood, NJ: Ablex Publishing, 
1990. xii + 271 pages. Indices. $42.50. A collection 
of 13 essays that examines the salience of language 
policy in the political process and as a factor in 
political change. Includes “‘Language Policy and 
Political Development in Israel and Turkey’ by 
Jacob M. Landau, ‘‘Language and Legitimacy in 
the Maghreb” by Gilbert Grandguillaume, and 
“Language and Political Development in Uzbeki- 
stan from the Revolution until 1953” by Milton J. 
Esman. (EFC) 

La réalité et la fiction dans la poésie arabe ancienne, 
by Albert Arazi. Paris: Maisonneuve et Larose, 
1989. 182 pages. Index. Contents. n.p. paper. Sur- 
veys themes of animals and time in jahiliyya (pre- 
Islamic) poetry, contrasting these themes with the 
Quran’s optimism and conception of time. The 
author draws heavily on historical Arabic sources 
to illustrate the effects of pre-Islamic poetry on 
movement and description in Islamic poetry. (JAB) 
Thaalibi—La beauté est le gibier des coeurs, tr. and 
ed. by Odette Petit. Paris: Sindbad, 1987. 158 
pages. Notes. Indices. Contents. FF98.00 paper. A 


compilation of proverbs and expressions originally . 


collected by al-Thalibi (961-1038). Includes Qu- 
ranic maxims and adages of Muslim rulers, clergy, 
and philosophers. Themes address love, friends, 
invocations to God, virtues, kings, wine, health, 
and nature. (JAB) 


ARCHITECTURE 


Actualité de Phabitat ancien au Caire: le rab‘ Qizlar, 
by J.C. Depaule et al. Cairo: Centre d’Etudes et de 


Documentation Economiques Juridiques et So- 
ciales, 1985, 153 pages. Bibl. FF75.00 paper. A 


. Study of the rab‘ style of domestic architecture in 


Cairo, with special emphasis on the Qizlar rab‘, 
which dates from the 17th century. Offers analysis 
of the use of space, the configuration of rooms and 
apartments, underlying architectural theory, meth- 
ods of construction, historical background, and the 
place of the rab‘ in Cairo’s landscape. Provides 
several visual aids, including floor plans, architec- 
tural drawings, photographs, and maps. (EFC) 
L’habitat traditionnel dans les pays musulmans au- 
tour de la Méditerranée, vol. 1: ’héritage architec- 
tural—formes et fonctions. Cairo: Institut français 
d’Archéologie orientale, 1988. xiv + 321 pages. 
n.p. paper. Examines construction and design in 
traditional domestic architecture, with examples 
principally from Egypt and the Maghrib. The 14 
chapters are based on a conference held in Aix-en- 
Provence in 1984, sponsored by the Groupe de 
Recherches et d’Etudes sur le Proche-Orient of the 
University of Provence. (SGN) 


WOMEN 


Muslim Women in India: Political and Private Re- 
alities, 1890s-1980s, by Shahida Lateef. London 
and Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Zed Books, 1990. 238 


' pages. Append. Refs. Index. $55.00 cloth. $16.95 


paper. Considers the status and role of women in 
the Muslim community of nine Indian cities; ad- 
dresses issues of education, literacy, and social 
legislation, as well as the participation of these 
women in movements for social and political rights 
in India. (SGN) 


LAW 


Law and Islam in the Middle East, ed. by Daisy 
Hilse Dwyer. New York: Bergin and Garvey, 1990. 
vii + 168 pages. Index. Contribs. $39.95, Examines 
case studies of personal status law and public 
domain law from Egypt, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Turkey, and Yemen; contributors include 
Safia K. Mohsen, Richard Antoun, Ann Elizabeth 
Mayer, Michael M.J. Fischer, and Suad Joseph. 


(LM) 
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